




















































































































for cAll Purposes 


In Stock and Made-to-Order 
O° give Better Service on Envelopes we 


Operate our own Envelope Factory 
in our plant. This fact enables us to give 
remarkably prompt service on Envelopes 


Made-to-Order. 


We have Papers and Facilities to supply 
almost any Envelope requirement. 


ENVELOPES IN STOCK 
We carry in stock a complete line of Envelopes to suit every 
purpose; Commercial, Professional, Personal or Advertising. 


Ask Us for Samples and Prices on Your Envelope Needs 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 
Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 
Telephones Harrison 8000 517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
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How Much Will Printing 
Add? 


Ws: BELIEVE we are speaking for all good printers as well as for ourselves in the 


following paragraphs, which appear in our current advertisements in publica- 
tions read by buyers of printing: 


“When ordering Letterheads or Illustrated Sales Letters, it is important to remember 
that their attractiveness and economy depend upon the printability of the paper selected, 
as well as upon its quality and cost. 


In giving bond papers a satisfactory writing surface, they are sometimes made hard to print. 
No matter how acceptable a paper may be to those who write upon it with typewriter and pen, 
unless it will go through an automatic feeder without trouble, and take a clean, sharp impres- 
sion from type or plates, printing is likely to add far more to its cost than to its attractiveness. 


To be sure of getting attractive and effective letterheads at moderate cost, pick a good 
printer and ask him to use cA4tlantic Bond. He will recommend it if he has already used 
it; and if he has not used it, you will be doing him as well as yourself a service by bringing 
it to his attention. 


Atlantic Bond is primarily a writing paper. It has an uncommonly good writing surface, 
combined with the crispness and crackle that differentiates correspondence papers from 
book papers. Yet in printability it differs from book papers very little—so little that it is 
widely used for Illustrated Sales Letters containing halftones. 


On cAtlantic Bond printing adds maximum effectiveness at minimum cost. No better bond 
paper is obtainable, at anywhere near the price. No better background for printed letter- 
headings is obtainable at any price.” 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 


ATLANTIC 
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INSURE CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


By Cutting Costs with 


HORTON vari4BLeE sPEED PULLEYS 
They provide “eA Speed for Every Need” 


BY THE SIMPLE MOVEMENT OF A CONVENIENTLY PLACED HAND LEVER 
YOUR PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACK 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


1—Holds more magazines in a given 
space than any other rack. 

2—Valuable storage space above and be- 
low the magazines. 

3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, 
width 3414 inches, depth 26% 
inches, height 70 inches. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, 
will last indefinitely. 

5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 

7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


Write for full descriptive booklet 
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PATENTED 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 








The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 75, No. 2 Harry Hitiman, Editor May, 1925 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 





TERMS— ODnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy 50c. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. 




















All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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BLANK Boon Co. 
Hovvone. Maes 


May 13, 


Crpes Paper Teedcr Cov, 
FCS297, 2u8Se 
Gentle iene 
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National Blank Book Companp 
Folpoke. Mass. 
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Dexter Polder Co., 
28 ‘est 23rd street, 
New York ,!l.¥. 
Gentlemen: 

You may te interested to know that we have been 
using six of you automatic feeders on our ‘iehle “resees 
for the last fifteen years. They have heen, and are stil) 
Piving absolute satisfaction. 

We have run stock of various thicknesses from 
heavy tagboard cover stock to thin parchment paper; also 
four color process work end have had no trouble in getting 
@ perfect register. 

The simplicity of operation permits the profitable 
handling of short rump and a substantial increase in pro- 
duction over hand fed presses. 

Nuch of our work ic ruled, and we find ita 
particular advantace to be able to feed front or back ruide 
with equal speed and accuracy. 

Wishing youe prosperous and ‘lappy New New Year, 
we are 


Youre very truly, 
MATIONAL ALANK ROCE CO, 
S o. 


For@nan - Print 











The Complete Story of Cross Feeders 


“Two Feeders give us the product of a 
third press on a broad average." 


“Forty reams a day on one side is 
very common.” 


‘Far more accuracy on machine fed 
work than on hand fed work." 


‘Average 2135 per hour for week, 


“Using six of your Automatic Feeders 
for the last 15 years." 


“Have run stock from heavy tag 
board stock to thin parchment paper.” 


“Four color process work and have 
had no trouble in getting a perfect 
register.” 





Monday feeding . 7% hours 15,000 sheets 
Tuesday feeding . 10 hours 20,500 sheets 
Wednesday feeding 10 hours 22,000 sheets 
Thursday feeding. 10 hours 22,500 sheets 
Friday feeding . , 10 hours 22,000 sheets 
Saturday feeding . 4 hours 8,000 sheets 


51% hours 110,000 sheets" 


“Simplicity of operation permits the 
profitable handling of short runs.” 


“A substantial increase in produc- 
tion over hand fed presses.” 


An EXTRA EARNING POWER of $2,000 
or more each year on each Cross Automatic 
Feeder equipped cylinder press—the booklet 
Extra Cylinder Press Profits shows how this 
EXTRA EARNING POWER can be realized. 
You should investigate this. A note written 
NOW will bring a copy of this booklet to you. 








DEXTER FOLDER CO., 28 West 28rd St., New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland St. Louis 


Agents 
HARRY W. BRINTNALL E. G. MYERS DODSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Dallas, Texas Ailanta, Ga. 


FEEDERS FOLDERS CUTTERS STITCHER-~FEEDERS BUNDLING PRESSES 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 












































£ Be Red 
PATENTED 





Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 





Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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Standardized Intertype 
with Equipment 
C-s.m. No. 2 
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Without a Peer—Saves Every Year 





The range of this machine is from 5- to 60-point extra con- 
densed and as many as 12 different faces can be run in the 


Bd< 
S, 


J 
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This three-magazine side unit 


Ne 


NY six magazines on the machine—without using extra magazines. jn a ainadne Toten: See N | 
\ Changing to extra magazines may take only a minute each ture and is but one of more sy 
} time but ten minutes a day lost in changes accumulates to 50 than thirty major Intertype \ 
ry : improvements which save time, ‘a 
ey) hours lost every year—lost time, lost profits. lon ae, kop acho 5 
s stall stops. ' 

Y Two or three more faces on the machine will save you a down and put output up. 4 
we large part of this leakage. Write for booklet K 


Intertype Standardization keeps your upkeep down and .  * al data 


puts your output up. The Intertype surpasses. & - 
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Executive Offices 
New York 























at CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES BOSTON LONDON Co 
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Set in Intertype Kenntonian and Cloister Bold. Border Matrices 780-781-782, 
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Interviews with Royal Pressmen 


“Presswork by Munder” 


A Standard—aimed at 
by printers the world over. 
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John P. Bormuth, superintendent 
of the famous Munder pressroom, pays 
Royal a fine tribute— 


“It is a pleasure and an honor to pay 
tribute to a good article, and in this in- 
stance that article is your own product— 
electrotypes. 


‘“T have handled them for nearly a 
quarter of a century and never a kick. 
In our shop we depend on ROYAL 
ELECTROTYPES invariably. 





“Go ahead and write anything you 
want and I will sign it, if it is about 
ROYAL ELECTROTYPES.” 





Royal Electrotype Company 
bg jae Philadelphia ks 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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The Improved Pearl Press 


Makes Small ‘fobs 
Profitable 


(@5HE small jobs that come to every printer have a 
marked bearing on your profit and loss statement 
for the year. Frequently these small jobs are a drain 
on the profits made on the large work, because of 
their being run on presses that should be used for 


Mi 





| bigger work. 
| The improved Pearl Press is made to handle small size 
jobs with speed and accuracy. It is putting profit 


CT 


into the short runs on cards, envelopes, flyers, etc., 
up to 7x11 inches. 


The Improved Pearl Press is light and easy running. 
It has simplified make-ready. A boy or girl feeder can 
run an average of 2500 impressions per hour. 


Vi 


= 


The Improved Pearl Press with its low initial cost and 
low cost of maintenance and operation will prove a 
profitable investment for you. 


Complete information will be sent to you 
upon request 


Golding Press Division 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Franklin, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of 
Golding Jobber, Golding Auto Clamp and Hand Clamp 
Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter, 
Pearl Paper Cutter, Little Giant Lead and Rule Cutter, 
Boston and Official Card Cutters and Golding Tablet Press. 
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HE BEST advertising minds condemn poor printing as a liability, whereas they 

endorse finely printed literature as one of the best assets a maker of quality products 
can build. It is significant that Westvaco Brand papers are used extensively by the leaders in the 
advertising fraternity. The Westvaco laboratories are unceasing in their efforts to merit this 
endorsement from the “‘laboratory of experience.”’ 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP ¢? PAPER COMPANY « NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
See Reverse Side for List of Distributors 





THE MILL PRICE LIST 


Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 





Atlanta. . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. Nashville . . . .  . Graham Paper Co. 
Augusta, Me... . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Baltimore . . . . .  Bradley-Reese Co. New Orleans . . . . Graham Paper Co. 
Birmingham . . . . Graham Paper Co. New York . Beekman Paper and Card Co., Inc. 
Boston . . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. New York . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Buffalo . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Omaha. . . . . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Chicago . . . . . Bradner Smith & Co. Philadelphia. . . . Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. Portland . . . . . Blake, McFall Co. 
Cleveland . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Providence . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Dallas . . . . .  . Graham Paper Co. Richmond . . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Des Moines . . . . Carpenter Paper Co. Rochester. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Detroit . . The Union Paper & Twine Co. Sacramento. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
El Paso . . . . . Graham Paper Co. St. Louis =. ~~. «~~. ~~. Graham Paper Co. 
Houston . . . . . . Graham Paper Co. St. Paul . . . . . Graham Paper Co. 
Kansas City . . . . Graham Paper Co. = San Francisco . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles. . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle. . . . +. . American Paper Co. 
Milwaukee . . . . TheE. A. Bouer Co. Tacoma . . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Minneapolis. . . . . Graham Paper Co. Washington, D.C. BR. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa. . . . R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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FOR THE ANSWER TO 
“WHAT IS IT WORTH?” 


The value of the publishing rights for a dictionary 
and the value to the water rights of a small mountain 
range, the value of the basic patent for fuses in high 
explosive shells, the value of a great municipal harbor 
project, the conversion value of breweries, the value 
of good will on one of the nation’s foremost concerns, 
the value of hundreds of highly specialized machines 
{the only ones of their kind in existence}—these rep- 
resent but a few of the unique tasks upon which The 
American Appraisal Company has been recently 
engaged. 

For nearly thirty years this organization has been 
developed to handle intricate problems of valuation 
swiftly and accurately. 

An experience of the greatest diversity, an organi- 
zation of more than a thousand individuals, a care- 
fully guided and clear-cut conception of the bases of 
value assure the intelligent handling of any problem 
of property analysis and valuation. 


Why use less than the best? 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
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Send for these 
American Appraisal 


Pamphlets 


P-57—What is Your 
Plant Worth? 


P.527—Appraisals 
and the Profit and 
Loss Statement 


P-526 — Industrial 
Appraisals and 








Milwaukee 
Insurance 
Atlanta Cincinnati Los Angeles Philadelphia Syracuse 
Baltimore Cleveland Milwaukee Pittsburgh Washington 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco The Canadian = ~ eo) 
Buffalo Detroit New Orleans St. Louis Appraisal Company, Ltd. - > 
Chicago Indianapolis New York Seattle Montreal Toronto SS a 


An American Appraisal 


Tae AVTaoanigty cewss-c. 


Investigations - Valuations - Reports - Industrials - Public Utilities - Natural Resources 
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Mei yon 


for Continuous Production 


CHANGE 


HANGE is essential to real progress. New, 
improved methods must take the place of 

obsolete. 
Because most men fear change, only a few achieve 
real success. 
The change from ordinary presses to MIEFHLE 
AUTOMATICS calls for the courage that is born 
of wisdom. No wise man will be satisfied with a 
given result when he can have one and one-half 
times as much for the same effort. 
And that is what the MIEHLE AUTOMATIC 
PRESSES bring the printer. To install them 


involves change; the change which is progress. 





MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 
Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. DALLAS, TEX. 
1218 Monadnock Block 2640 Woolworth Bldg. 1015 Chestnut Street 611 Deere Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, GA. 
176 Federal St. 693 Mission St. Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTORS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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™ E HAS money in the bank,” is said of a man 
when the speaker wishes to give the impression 
of financial responsibility. 


Money in the bank is a good thing, but if the man in 
question is a printer, he would do much better if his 
money were in a Miehle Vertical. The bank might 
pay as much as 4 per cent. interest. The earnings of 
a Miehle Vertical will bring back the full amount in- 
vested in it in a remarkably short time with the 
press itself still there. 

And when the purchase price does come back, the 
printer will be wise if he invests it in another Miehle 


Vertical. 
YOU NEVER HEARD OFA MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


SCL MELNNE NELNE! 


= MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG.CO. | 
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Principal > ~ : _ , 
Office. Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 


CHICAGO. TLE. 1218 Monadne 
NEW YORK. N.Y, 264 
PHILADELPHIALPA, 
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The Meyercord Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., whose decalcomania transfer 
products are known the world over, 
find their Willsea circular type Paper 
Conditioning Machine a most valu- 
able addition to their plant equip- at aati te names or commence ain 
ment. The illustration above shows eens pie ie 
the machine conditioning some of sii iinet 


Rochester 


their smaller paper. New York 
The Meyercord Co. already had an 
Gentlemen; 


elaborate temperature and humidity 
1 b ‘I a d hi eaeeiene mide mance ee eee in ected 
achine, which w 
contro system, ut still r equire this yt ment ie Sho - giving : excellent Sasetestion, thile 
» o, 8 . evious. ook us fr ty-f t h: = 
machine to condition their paper to to seaaee our paper, we wre aa chk te p Riviera 
: perfectly in our press room in six hours, with a c d 
the pressroom atmosphere quickly, Saving in time and space in our plant. ieee 
4 : Our work is ali do that 
thoroughly and uniformly. Read in blotter stock paper, heavily coated’ and calenteress and if 
‘ erefore very much more sensitive to sudden at heri 
the letter reproduced at the right changes than the average stock used in eristing,  Facthoreare, 
h hi hi h : sect nt co, work peat yekggeone: bane to thirty 
ch necessitates ebsolute registration, there- 
ow this machine saves them time, fore, properly seasoned Paper is of the Pi Sg Cautias & 
° r business. course, in ti ith i 
labor, space. It 1s even more valuable have installed very ahabevate aeaignent for humidi -ragenees Bd 
which makes conditions in our plant, together with your machine, 


to plants which have no means of ideal for printing. 
_ . : - 4: Our judgment, based 
controlling their relative humidity. your machine hes Py a ors dah an anee 
probler of the printing trede and we do ngMhesitate to recom- 


A word from you will bring a mend it highly to anyone following thatAine of business, 
representative to show you what yours, 

i : ; docne EM RD GOMPANY 
this machine will accomplish in 


connection with your own work. 


Attention: Mr. Robert C. Tait 
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A Proper Size and Type Machine for Every Plant 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers - Founders - Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; Tubing Machines for 
making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells ; and other special machinery 
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Your Flooring Problem 


Whether it is to find flooring material that will 
withstand the vibration of big, speedy presses, the 
constant trucking of heavy forms, stereos, paper stock 
and other materials, or the contact of spilled molten 
metal in the typecasting and stereotyping rooms, 
Kreolite Wood Blocks offer the one satisfactory and 
permanent solution. 

That is why you find Kreolite Wood Block Floors 
in many of the nation’s greatest publishing and print- 
ing plants today. 


These floors are laid with the tough end-grain of 
the wood uppermost. The patented grooves in every 
block are filled with Kreolite Pitch which binds the 
entire floor into a solid unit. 

Tremendous weight and heavy trucking only serve 
to further toughen and strengthen the smooth, even 
surface. The remarkable resiliency of the entire floor 
absorbs excessive vibration. White hot metal may 
be dropped without danger or injury. 

Send your floor problem to us for solution. Our 
engineers will study your needs and make proper 
recommendations without any obligations to you. 


The Jennison-Wright Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


One of the Kreolite Wood Block Floors 


in use by 
“The Philadelphia Public Ledger’? 
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The Chandler & Price 
Printing Presses 


2 10x15 -FOUR SIZES~_ 12x18 ~~ = 14%x22 



































THE CRAFTSMAN ~/ 12x18 ~ WITH ITS WONDERFUL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 





E CARRY all sizes of CHANDLER & PRICE PRESSES in 

\ stock at our Selling Houses for prompt delivery. When 
in the market for a new C. & P. Press, write, telephone or 
wire your requirements, including motor equipment, to the 
nearest AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Selling House 


Selling Houses Located in the Following Cities: 


BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ATLANTA MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO) WINNIPEG 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS SPOKANE 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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A Gorham photograph by Lejaren é Hiller 


Photo-Engraving Extends Fifth Avenue 
Across the Continent 


An Observation by James Wallen 


FirTH AVENUE connects with the Main 
Streets of thousands of towns and Cities 
by means of photo-engravings of its 
luxurious wares. 


Likewise photo-engraving has given 
the shops of Chicago’s State Street, 
Boston’s Boylston and Philadelphia’s 
Chestnut Street, frontage on the great 
national highway of retailing. 


The luxuries of the metropolitan 
centers of every state are carried to the 
dwellers in the smaller places and over 
broad acres thru catalogs, brochures and 
broadsides; richly and profusely illustrated. 


The same exquisitely patterned silver 
that rests on the napery of the French 
embassy in Washington, graces the table 
of the ranch house nestling in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. 


The members of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association are vitally inter- 
ested in helping you to enlarge your 
market. “Your Story in Picture Leaves 
Nothing Untold.” 

The Association booklet,The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,” may be had from 
your photo-engraver or from the general 
offices of the Association. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 








Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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The LEE Two-Revolution Press 
Has Many Points of Superiority 
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Easy to Operate 


Can be seen running under power at 
our Chicago and New York Salesrooms 


The Simplest Two-Revolution Press Made 








Form Rollers have a positive easy-to-operate microm- 
eter adjustment for raising and lowering, requiring no 
wrench—this feature is original with the Lee Press. 


Grippers can be left open at any point and press started 
up without damaging the gripper mechanism in any way. 


Feed-Guides have a self-locking micrometer adjust- 
ment — Guides can easily be adjusted while press is 
running, if desired. 


Feed-Board is made in two sections and hinged. Front 
section, to which feed-guides are attached, raises as a 
unit, giving clear access to the cylinder for making 
ready, without disturbing the register. Rear section 
of the feed-board also raises for easy access to form. 


Automatic Feeders can be easily attached to Lee Presses. 
Ask for full particulars. 





Bed is full 38 inches wide between the bearers —at least 
four inches wider than any other pony press. Will 
easily take two pages of a seven-column paper and 
handle 24x36 inch book paper, etc. 


Throughout the entire printing stroke the bed is geared 
directly to the cylinder with but two bearings between. 
There is no intermediate gear on the Lee Press. 


The massive Center-Girt directly under the cylinder is 
made extra heavy, and there are four supports under the 
bed on the line of impression, two of these are directly 
under the cylinder bearers. There can be no possible 
chance for spring while cylinder is on the impression. 


The Lee Press has many original features and conven- 
iences found upon no other two-revolution press, and 
many features found only upon presses costing a great 
deal more. 





You Owe It to Yourself to Send for Prices and Full Information—Write Today 








The Challenge Machinery Co. Grand Haven, Mich. 
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MOROCCO GAYHEAD — GARAG 


LUMNS — ancient pve of light and shades. In- ¥ ee 
Spiration and delight of artists. Here they areasno 
artist can paint them, for they are columns mostly be- Pia 
cause your imagination makes them SO, 2 
Do you let the artful power of suggestion work for : 
you by use of selected cover papers for your stipe hs 
folders, etc.? e 
With any one of the K catinns Covers you can draw ae 
pictures out of the Bee They lend themselves to — 
suggestion. 
Morocco 7 Gay Head - Garag— the Kamargo Cover 2 
Trio—a choice of three finishes and twenty-six cole oo 
effects from which to select the ‘Fight cover. ey 


oAsk — either your Wale or us’ 
_ for sample books 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS rewyors Witter . WN, I 
a of Kamaggo wa! Wetermarked Potash a ae 
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Te HIGHEST SranpARD 
Behind “Wilke’s’ Metals 


HE uniformly high standard of “Wilke’s” Type 
Metals is the result of careful attention to all of the 
details of manufacture. Nothing is overlooked which 
will contribute to the safety of our guarantee on every 
pound of metal we sell. Behind our product is an ideal: 
To make the best Type Metal it is possible to produce. 
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Manufacture. The plant of the Metals Refining Company was designed by mechanical 
engineers who understand all of the processes of compounding alloys of metal. All 
mechanical processes are carried on with the idea of safeguarding quality and reducing 
costs of manufacture. Most of our machinery was built especially to meet our requirements. 
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Supervision. All operations in the course of manufacture are carried on under rigid 
laboratory tests under the close supervision of expert Chemists and Metallurgists. Nothing is 
left to chance. Our laboratory is available for the analysis of your metal supply at all times. 


Sales-Service. The representatives ot the Metals Refining Company know the practical 
uses to which type metals are put. They understand type-setting and casting machines. 
They may be depended upon to give reliable advice and suggestions, and help you solve 
your metal problems. 
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Deliveries. The location of our plant on the Indiana Belt Lines at Hammond, Indiana, 
enables us to make quick shipments, with no truck or drayage delays. Orders are filled 


+99 


immediately and deliveries are characterized by promptness—a feature of “Wilke’s” Service. 
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Guarantee. The name “Wilke’s” on Type Metals staads for the highest standard—it is 
like “Sterling” on silver. Absolute satisfaction is our guarantee on every pound of metal 
you buy from us. We have built our business on a satisfactory product, and are main- 
taining it on this basis. 
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Claims Are Backed by Performance 
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Metals Refining Company 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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Warehouses in All Principal Cities 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF METAL THINK OF “WILKE’S” 
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No cracking at the 
backbone and drop- 
Ping off. 


Actual photo 
two catalogs 
weighing 
nearly six 
pounds sus- 


pended by ; 

one cover of 

each. is 
7 


Better Catalogs by OFFSET 


With an OFFSET department, you can 
produce the finest of catalogs. You can 
produce all covers OFFSET—or you 
can OFFSET the entire book. 

Covers produced OFFSET carry well 
in the mails—edges do not split, tear, or 
become jagged. They fold without crack- 
ing around the inside pages. They are 
like steel hinges—they do not crack at the 
backbone and drop off. 

In addition, you can produce on this 
tough OFFSET stock, beautiful color 
work, halftone or line, broad solid tints, 
and attractive effects impossible by any 
other process. 

Write the nearest HARRIS sales 
office. Details will be given gladly with- 
out obligation. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
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Edges do not split, tear, 
or become preppgmmmsnss 

























Advantages of 
HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 





Speed of running— 
an impression every 
revolution. 





Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes __ selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 








Built in standard sizes, from 22 x 34 
to 44 x 64. Two 2-color models. 
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Rouse Roller 
Fan 


A simple, efficient de- 
vice that clamps onto 
the main gear-guard of 

apress and enables you 
to maintain your usual 
quality and output, 
keep your promises, 
avoid extra roller bills, 
make your usual profit 
and save yourself and 
men endless worry— 
all for less than you 
pay for a set of rollers. 


























Rouse Rotary Miterer 


IN CANADA: ROUSE HEAVY PRODUCTS SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY. Ltd. 







id — 


You'll have roller troubles again this summer—unless you equip your presses 

with Roller Cooling Fans. Why wait until your presses slow down and 

stop? Why wait until the hot weather comes? Place your order now and you 

can maintain your presses at normal speed, deliver your work on time, 
please your customers— and escape the roller troubles of last summer. 


The Rouse Rotary Miterer and Rouse 


Paper Lift 


The Rouse Rotary Miterer (illustrated at the left) is used by many of the best newspapers, trade 
composition plants and in fine composing rooms everywhere. 


cA Few Users of 
Rouse Paper Lifts: 


Globe Litho Company 

Oberly & Newell e 
Rogers & Company 

Williams Printing Company 
A. H. Pugh Printing Company 
Magill-Weinsheimer Company 
Mercantile Printing Company 
Toby Rubovits 

Henry O. Shepard Company 
Sleepeck-Helman Printing Co. 
The Wallace Press 

G. B. Williams Company 
Woman’s World Magazine Co. 
Wagner & Hanson Company 
Walton & Spencer Company 
Wells & Company 


oe 





Rouse Paper Lifts now are used on more than 600 cylinder presses 
in the best known printing plants all over the world. A Rouse 
Lift adds a minimum of 1000 sheets a day to press output. 
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One day of hot weath- 
er costs more in dam- 
aged rollers and lost 
time on presses than 
entire cost of Rouse 
Fans. 


Made for 


Miehle, Babcock 
Optimus and 
Premier Presses 


Prices from 
$25.00 to $60.00 
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Style “‘C’? Rouse Paper Lift 








2214-10 WARD ST, CHICAGO 


(H. B. ROUSE & CO, 
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Greatest Producer 


of Good Impressions 








Ghe Style B Kelly Special with Extension Delivery and Fan 


OOD PRINTERS EVERY WHERE have found the Style B Kelly 

Speciala wonderful automatic printing unit for very high-grade print- 

ing as well as the ordinary forms handled in the commercial printing offices. 

Quality work, whether process, color or halftone, is easily handled. Large 

output is obtained at low operating cost, and on this basis the Style Nf 
Special is offered with every assurance of perfect satisfaction. 

While unequaled as a producer of ordinary printing, the difficult forms 
and sheets of a size impossible to run on some presses are well within the 
wide range of work that thousands of printers are daily turning out on these 
remarkable cost-reducing printing units. 

Durability, low upkeep and dependability have been proven in the ten 
years the Helly has been on the market. It is a factor in printing office 
equipment. Many users claim it to be their most profitable printing unit 
among many presses large and small. You are “muffing”something if you 
have not at least investigated the Helly. Thirty-nine hundred in daily use. 





For Sale at all Selling Houses of the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle; 
all houses of National Paper and Type Co. in Latin America; Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Canada East of Port Arthur; 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., all houses in Australia; Canadian-American Machinery Co., London, England 





SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CLOISTER FAMILY SPARTAN BORDER 
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Yes, the Cutter is Important! 


The Cutting Machine is receiving more consideration than was usual 
some years ago. Time was when it was looked upon as a sort of 
extra piece of equipment, like a wheelbarrow. Men always had their 
minds on the press and could only see it as the thing that produced. 


In Modern Plants the Cutter comes First as Well as Last 





FIG. 2040 


The Seybold Automatic Cutter 


It has been dawning on a good many in late years that a press can not function properly 
unless the sheets are accurately cut and also that a good piece of printing can be spoiled 
by imperfect trimming. Also, with cost systems showing the figures of cutting oper- 
ations printers have begun to examine the dark corner where the cutter used to be and 
appreciate that cutting is no longer a handyman’s job, but is a real part of production. 


Some who have equipped with modern Seybold Cutters if given printed or folded 
sheets at equal cost could make a handsome profit on the cutting operation 
alone over those firms not equipped with Seybolds. IT IS BEING DONE. 


Machines Shown in Operation on Sales Floors of Principal World Cities 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas SanFrancisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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The CLEVELAND Folder 
—It Sells While It Saves 


It becomes a salesman 
for the printer, paying 
its own salary by its 
daily savings~creating 
sales for him through 
its ability to produce 
the “something differ- 
ent” every printing 
buyer wants. 











CLEVELAND 
Model B Folder 


210 Different Folds 


NDLESS economies are speeded up day after day 

made possible inaCleve- without fear of mechanical 
land-equipped bindery. For failure and without sacrific- 
instance the CLEVELAND _ing accuracy nor quality. 


will fold 12, 20, 28 and 40- 
The CLEVELAND will make 


page books in one operation, 
where two are required ordi- all the folds made by all the 
other folding machines—and 


narily. It can be adjusted 
156 more. Thus it will create 


from one fold to another ' 
with astonishing ease and sales by enabling you to offer 
your customers limitless va- 


quickness. ‘ ' 

riety of out-of-the-ordinary 
Its simplicity of construction folds on their circulars and 
and operation allows itto be broadsides. 


Call or Write for Complete Information 











THe [JEVE/AND/a/DING MacHINE[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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cA partial list of what the 
Ortleb Ink Agitator will do 
in your plant: 


Save make-ready time. 


Save ink (users report 25 to 30 
per cent saved). 


Save slip-sheeting. 

Maintain uniformity of color. 
Lessen wash-ups. 
Lengthenlifeof rollersand cuts. 
Avoid offsetting and smudging. 


Makeall ink feed perfectly with 
almost no attention. 


Prevent possibility of injury at 
the fountain. 


Improve quality of work. 
Eliminate worry. 
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From every 


four pounds of ink 


save one whole pound 


BR’ this one saving alone the 
Ortleb Ink Agitator quickly 
pays for itself. No ink at all is 
wasted. While the press is run- 
ning the ink is kept constantly 
mixed just as when it was being 
made at the ink-mill. If any is left 
in the fountain at the end of the 
run, it is just as good as when it 
was put in. 


But there is little need of any being 
left, for the Ortleb Ink Agitator 
feeds it perfectly to the last ounce. 
Actual tests made by several users 
show savings all the way from 25 
to 30 per cent. This soon pays for 
our system and its other benefits 
cost you nothing. 


Write for booklet 
“Reducing Pressroom Costs” 


by George Ortleb 


ORTLEB INK AGITATOR COMPANY 


GEORGE ORTLEB, President 


CALUMET BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Flat Bronzing and Dusting 


Machines DUSTLESS 
ECONOMICAL 
SANITARY 














Make Bronzing Easier, Less Expensive and as 
| Thorough as Hand Work 


Every printshop can now do its own bronzing and do it profitably. 
Cost less to install, more economical to operate. Can be fed directly 
from nearly all Automatic Presses. Made in two types and nine sizes. 











Write for full information 





Columbia Overseas Corporation 
Printing, Bookbinding and Paper Box “Machinery 


100 GOLD STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 










































Don’t let Offset get away with your profits. 


If you expected a robber tonight you’d get a revolver to greet him 
with. Why distinguish between crooks? Offset rifles your cash 
box every day; you know it, yet you throw up your hands and 
do nothing to prevent it. 


That’s been going on long enough. It’s time you put a stop 
to it. You can with the CRAIG DEVICE. It shoots at 
Offset with tongues of flame and expiates the vandal from 
your printing shop forever. 


By drying freshly printed paper fast and driving out static, 
it eliminates slip-sheeting and hand jogging, permits back- 
ing up in less than half the usual time and permits the 
running of full color at full speed. Figure the saving of 
time, money and trouble. Or better still, try the CRAIG 
DEVICE on approval and if you don’t approve send 
it back to us, without the trial costing you a cent. 
‘‘Speeding up the Presses’’ is a booklet that tells the 
whole story. Send for it. It’s free. 


G SALES CORPORATION 
eon St., NewYork <i“ 
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Copyrighted by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 
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JOB PRESS CONTROL 


“Ask 
your supply sal 
or mail the copa. so 

















Hamilton Unit Chase Racks 


FOR JOB AND CYLINDER CHASES 


NE of the most necessary articles in the modern printing plant is a durable, serviceable, conven- 

ient Chase Rack, and the Hamilton designs shown on this page are the very latest development 

in this line. They are made of heavy gauge steel, very durable and occupy a minimum of floor space 
thus providing maximum storage facilities in minimum space. 








No. 15230 No. 15235 


All channels are spaced so as to accommodate form in chase and the width of the channel is right for 
the chase, allowing ample room for entering, but not enough “play” to permit of damage to forms in 
entering or withdrawing. 

The space between the channels is also wide enough to accommodate a chase, empty, which means 
that although the maximum capacity of each unit for form in chase is 10, the capacity of each unit for 
empty chases is 20. 

Units are all of uniform height and may be added to any time to accommodate additional chase equip- 
ment. The bottom being of steel, it is not necessary to lift a chase more than }4 inch in entering. 

No. 15230— Accommodates 10 cylinder press forms in chases, or 20 empty chases, any size. 
Height, 30 in. ; width, 19 in.; depth, 25 in. 

No. 15235 — The four compartments are graduated in depth to accommodate bars of various 
lengths. Dimensions: 8 in. wide, 30 in. high, 25 in. deep. 

No. 15240— Capacity 10 forms or 20 empty chases on each shelf ; the maximum size chase the lower 
shelf will accommodate is 1934 in. high. Height, 30 in.; width, 19 in.; depth, 25 in. 
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A combina- 
tion of four 
units 

No. 15230 
(for cylinder 
forms) and 
one Cross- 
Bar Unit 
No. 15235 
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No. 15244 


This Adjustable Chase Rack consists of the outside frame and platforms as shown. All platforms (except one at bottom) are adjustable, therefore 
the Rack will accommodate cylinder chases to maximum inside height of Rack (57 in.) or a combination of job or job and cylinder chases of varying 
sizes, depending on requirements of office and limited only to capacity of Rack. Dimensions, overall, 20 x 36 x 63 in. 

No. 15244-A — Platform at bottom — not adjustable. 

No. 15244-B— Full-length top guide. 

No. 15244-C— Center Guide with 8 grooves on each side ; adjustable. 

No. 15244-D — Half-length Top Guides; made right and left; specify which is wanted. Adjustable, 

Illustration shows the Rack with two Top Guides (15244-B), one each right and left hand half-length Top Guides (15244-D) and one 15244-A, 
Platform. The Center Stop (15244-C) which is the same as 15244-B except with 8 channels top and bottom, is not shown. 





The HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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ENGINEERING BUILDING EQUIPMENT 














“Multistory or Single Story, Which?’? This important subject is discussed in a 
booklet under that title which will be sent upon request to interested executives. 


“Results-Not Excuses” 


The Austin Method of Building 


ie production, in sales, in buying—in every department of the 
business—you want “Results, not Excuses.” It’s the difference 
between success and failure. 


Austin has blazoned this powerful phrase on the consciousness 
of the industrial world and made it a vital reality in a line of 
endeavor where excuses had always been taken for granted, and 
owners had often despaired of results. 


The Austin Method, successfully applied in the Printing Industry for many 
years, guarantees to the client a complete plant that is correct in design and 
construction. It guarantees a fixed lump-sum price and a specified delivery 
date. Austin handles the whole project, assuming entire responsibility within 
its own organization. 


This extraordinary building service to industry is made possible only by the 
breadth of experience over fifty years, the intimate contact with industry, 
the permanent nationwide organization comprising hundreds of trained 
engineers and field men, that only Austin possesses. 


If you want “Results, not Excuses” anywhere, you want it in the tremen- 
dously important undertaking of plant building or extension. For informa- 
tion on the Austin Method and what Austin clients think of it, send for 
booklet, “The A No. 1 Plan,” or phone the nearest branch office listed below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland --------- 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Architectural Engineers and Builders 


Cleveland 





New York Cleveland Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Philadelphia St.Louis Seattle Portland | : ; : 
ClYou may send me a copy of your booklet, 
Birmingham The Austin ee of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco Kansas City | “The A No.1 Plan.” 4 
he Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
| Cl) We are interested in the construction of a 
| om, Sees 3 
SN a a ae 
7 (0 (URI Rane ran ne Rone AS eR C EE 


I. P. 5-25 
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The Brackett Double Head 
Stripping Machine 


A Profitable Machine for Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank 
Book Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


With the Brackett Stripping Machine you eliminate inconsistencies in bookbinding by 
reinforcing the vital parts, and in doing that you build your business beyond competitors. 



















































































This wonderful machine does perfectly what is the backs of tablets, quarter-bound check books, 
difficult and laborious by hand. It will strip side- pocket checks, composition books, drafts, tariffs, 
stitched school books, end sheets, library and in fact, it will strip any style of side-stitched books 
tight joint end sheets with the cloth joint visible; which have flat backs or any style of saddle- 
half-bound and full-bound end sheets, rein- stitched books which have sharp or convexed 
forces side-stitched or sewed paper-covered backs. It will puta strip from 1.2 inch to 3 inches 
catalogues between cover and outer sections; wide in the center of any size sheet up to 28 
reinforces in the center of sections; strips tailor inches, or it will take cardboard and tip a strip 
sample books; will hinge or guard folded of cloth or paper on the end. It will reinforce 
maps. It will apply a strip of paper or cloth to loose-leaf index sheets. 
THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
A X 
. eemeae —— - a soa ———_ nn. 
Qe = — = SSE | 
AANA 
Write 
Nearest Made by 
Selling io 
: Hamilton | 
House for 
Descriptive Mfg. 
Circular Company 
Designed by the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT of the 
| 
~ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
| 
| COVERING THE CONTINENT | 
| _— ‘ . é) 
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A A Poon for wile Specialty Phinees 


Meisel presses are designed to 
care for the unusual, the “impos- 
sible” jobs of printing, and can be 
furnished either from stock or built 
to order on special design. 


Series RV— 


The selection of what isdepend- #*; 


able—with the elimination of all 
that is faulty—is a prime requisite 
in the building of character. It is 
thus we build the Meisel presses. 
They have carried their message 
of unfailing dependability into the 
far corners of industry and brought 
back the proof of approval, build- 
ing a large business of constantly 
increasing volume. The specialty 
printers find in these presses a 
source of ever-increasing revenue. 





A Press for All Purposes at Your Service 





MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


































The Goes 
Art Advertising 
Blotters 


are a useful, lasting, 
attractive, inexpensive 


Direct cAdvertising 
Medium 


In this line there are appro- 
priate styles for every 
business. 


Write for Samples 


G 





aes is the time to sell Diplomas. 
Schools and colleges of all kinds will 
soon be closing. They all need Di- 
plomas. With the help of the Goes 
Diploma Blanks, the local Printer or 
Stationer can secure these orders. Diploma orders 
always yield for the Printer a handsome profit. 


G, The Goes assortment includes blank litho- 
graphed Diploma Designs appropriate for Public 
Schools and Private Schools; Common and High 
Schools; Colleges and Universities. These designs 
can easily be overprinted by the Printer and thus 
made into fitting and attractive finished Diplomas. 







Write for samples. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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>" wish to announce to the trade that priority 
of invention on electro-magnetically con- 
trolled gas dryers has been awarded by the U.S. 
Patent Office to SMITH PATENT No. 1286132. 
We now propose actively and aggressively to avail 
ourselves of the rights conferred upon us by these 
Letters Patent. We warn the trade against the pur- 
chasing of electro-magnetically controlled gas bars 
except those manufactured under the Smith Patent. 


Enables Users to Send Sheets to Bindery 
Hours Earlier Than Ever Before 


The Safe Gas Attachment. Makes full color possible on heavy 
cut forms without cost of slip-sheeting or danger of offset. 
Causes ink to begin setting before delivery — sheets retain heat 
after they are dry. For cylinder or rotary presses—simple in 
construction and always in commission. An inexpensive attach- 
ment that pays for itself in a few months. 


Automatic Control 
Makes It Safe 


Patented magnetic 
control ignites the 
gas when press 
starts— cuts off 
gas the instant 
press stops. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


38 Park Row, New York 83 Broad St., Boston 604 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 





AGENTS FOR STATIC CONTROL COMPANY, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK 
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Another Leonard Built Tool 
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™ FREY MODEL 
FEEDER STTTCHER 
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<< ’ 
a Gather-End View with ‘ 
IL Guard Removed to Show a 
2 Continuity of Gathering 5 
; and Stitching * 
5 , 8 
: SIMPLE - EFFICIENT - DURABLE ; 
E Write for Descriptive Circular. 
* We are also the Manufacturers of the F & G Book Stitcher z 
: # 
F BUILT BY a 
I: . . 
: Leonard MachineryCompany : 
* Designers and Builders of High Grade Machinery 2 
; 1355 West Ocean Ave. . 
a LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA A 
= 000000008 00 (000000) 0 0 
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EPISODE SIX 


WAS fast asleep in my hut one morn- 

ing, when my man Friday came run- 
ning in to me, and called aloud, “Master, 
master, sail, sail!” I jumped up, and 
regardless of danger, rushed out. I cast 
my eyes to the ship, and there she rode 
within a little more than half a mile of 
the shore at anchor just against the 
mouth of the little creek where I at 
first landed my rafts, and so landed just 
at my door. I was at first ready to sink 
down with surprise and joy; for I saw 
my deliverance and a large ship just 
ready to carry me whither I pleased to 
go.— Robinson Crusoe 








ROBINSON CRUSOE TRAVELOGUES 































All’s well that ends well! That’s 
why we spare no effort to preserve 
in American electrotypes all the 
accumulated care and skill of the 
originals. 











AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 


NINTH & SANSOM STS. 


SHERIDAN BLDG. 


4 


PHILADELPHIA 


















BOSTON 
WIRE 
STITCHER 
No. 5 


A FOOT POWER WIRE STITCHER OF 
UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE 


The No. 5 “Boston atthough many 


years on the market is still the leading foot power 
wire stitcher. In quality of work, speed and easy 
handling it has no equal. Capacity two sheets to 
one-half inch, flat and saddle table, single adjust- 
ment for all working parts, interchangeable four- 
surface cutters, fine round or flat wires, working 
parts in plain view. It is an ideal stitcher where 
power is not available or work constant. 


he 





For 
Foot Power 
| Only 


WRITE TO OUR NEAREST SELLING HOUSE FOR QUOTATIONS 





American Type Founders Company 


SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON STITCHERS 








SOLD ALSO BY BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
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Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY 


AND THE 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE 


A NEW STEP 
IN STANDARDIZATION 








Envelopes in sizes to fit Seven 
Standard Booklet and Folder Sizes, 


including recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Simplification of Paper Sizes. 








Why this Envelope Line was Created 


The Steps suggested by the Committee on Sim- 
plification of Paper Sizes to reduce the cost 
of Fine Printing. 


THIS committee was appointed by Mr. S. 
W. Stratton, former Director of the Bureau 
of Standards, to investigate conditions in 
the manufacture and use of printing papers, 
and, upon the results of such investigation, 
to make recommendations in accordance 
with the program of the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States, for the elimination of 
waste in industry. 


The objects aimed at by the Committee 
were: 


1 Less capital investment and more rapid 
turnover for the paper and machinery 
manufacturing, distributing, and using 
interests and factors. 


2 Straighter line production because of 


more continuous operation of all paper 
and printing machinery. 


3 Stabilization and broadening of markets 
for paper, printing and publishing by 
reason of lower production costs, lower 
distributing costs and, therefore, lower 
selling prices. 


The net result of their investigations and 
deliberations was the recommendation that 
the following booklet and folder sizes be 
adopted by printers and buyers: 


alata alariainitcina la iaalae i 


Stitched Forms Unstitched Forms 
Sheet 


8 3 
$ Page Page : 
® 3 x 6 34 x 6 25x38 ¢ 
8 34x 6f 38 x 64 26x29 ¢ 
@ 38x 83 3% x 8f 35x45d g 
4 33x 54 4 x 53 32x44 $ 
8 33x 6 4 x 74 32x44 ¢ 
8 4x 9% 4% x 93 25x38 ¢ 
$ 43x 6 4) x 6 25x38 3 
® Six 78 54 x 8 32 x 44 3 
S shx 8§ 5il-16x 8$ 35x45} $ 
®@ 6x 9% 64 x 93 25x38 $ 
S 72x 108 8 x 11 32 x 44 ¢ 
® 84x11 83 x11g 35x45 @ 
® 94x12k 9f x128 25x38 § 
® 103x158 11 x16 32x44 § 
eT 


12 I 

















Four Sizes of Paper are enough for these Four- 
teen Booklet and Folder Sizes. 


ALL these sizes, the Committee on Sim- 
plification pointed out, can be cut from 
four paper sheet sizes: 


26 x 29 
25 x 38 
32x 44 
35 x 454 


It is an easy matter to see the economies 
that would accrue through the general 
use of the recommended sizes for stitched 
and unstitched forms, and the use of sheet 
sizes from which they can be cut without 
waste. 

Fewer paper sizes would eventually be 
carried in stock, and individual manufactu- 
ring units would be larger. And this would 
help to stem the rising tide of costs. 


e @ 


How the Standardization Plan has been 
hampered. 


A RECENT investigation showed that the 
printer or advertiser, who in the interest of 
convenience and economy decided to adopt 
one of these standard booklet sizes for his 
message, was badly hampered in one di- 
rection. 

There were no standard booklet envelopes 
to parallel the standard sizes of booklets. 
So the printer was obliged in most cases 
to have envelopes made to order to carry 
the standard booklets. 


This, of course, meant loss of time in 
delivery and high cost in manufacture. 


Standard Size Booklet Envelopes now offered by 
the S. D. Warren Company in cooperation 
with the United States Envelope Company. 


YOU can now buy through the Paper 
Merchants who sell Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers, Envelopes in sizes to fit 
seven booklet sizes and in three colors, 
White, India and Sepia. Warren’s Standard 
Booklet Envelopes are manufactured and 
carried in stock by the United States Enve- 
lope Company, Springfield, Mass. 


°° 
Envelopes will be made in Pennysaver Style. 


ALL the Warren’s Standard Booklet Enve- 
lopes will be made in Pennysaver style. This 
means that these envelopes can be sent with 
the flap sealed, by either first or third-class 
postage, subject, of course, to the postal 
regulations. 


Booklets, Illustrated Letters, or Folders with 
Envelopes to fit. 


ILLUSTRATED letters and folders going 
into the home attract most favorable atten- 
tion when the paper of the letter or folder 
matches that of the envelope, in tone. The 
new Warren’s Standard Booklet Envelopes 
enable your printer to furnish you with an 
illustrated letter, folder, or booklet from a 
standard size paper, with an envelope to fit. 
This combination we term a Warren's 
Standard Sales Unit. The envelopes are a 
pleasing match in color for all Warren 
gtades of paper. They are made in quanti- 
ties and carried in stock. 


Se 





WARREN’S Standard 


Made in 
WHITE 
INDIA 
SEPIA 


Paper manufactured by 
S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Envelopes manufactured by 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Sold through 


Paper Merchants 
handling WARREN'S 
STANDARD 
PRINTING PAPERS 
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J | Booklet Envelopes 





























er — s 
_ 7 SIZES 
Sizes of To hold To hold 

ENVELOPES BOOKLETS and FOLDERS LETTERS 
3% x 63 34 x 64 7 x 64 

4x 58 3% x 53 78 x 54 

43 x 63 44x 6 9x6 
44 x 98 4x 9h 8 x 94 
53 x 84 53 x 78 104 x 78 
52 x 83 52 X 83 11 x 83 
64 x 98 6x 94 12 x 93 


LD] 








How the Envelopes and Paper will match. 


IN the interests of economy it has been 
decided zot to furnish an envelope to match 
each paper in finish. Only one grade of 
paper is being used. It is made in three 
colors, White, India and Sepia, and the 
surface is such as to harmonize with all 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. The 
complete line of envelopes is shown in 
this announcement. 


Further sizes to be added as needed. 


WARREN'S Standard Booklet Envelopes 
will be put on sale first in seven sizes. 
Others will beadded asthe need is indicated. 


Backed by the Guarantee of the United States 
Envelope Company. 


WARREN'S Standard Booklet Envelopes 
will be manufactured exclusively by the 


United States Envelope Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. They will carry the usual iron- 
clad guarantee of this company. 


_ 
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Showing the Warren’s Standard Sales Unit 
which includes a booklet, a folder, an illus- 
trated letter and an envelope to fit. 


RSFSSSSSSSSSS FSCHHS FFSSSS SSSHSSS FSSSSS SSSSSS HH HSSSSSS SS SSCSSSSSSS SSSSSS SSSTTSR 
$ 3 
> THE List OF WARREN’S STANDARD SALES UNIT SIZES: $ 
. *Sizes of To hold To hold Cut without waste $ 
& EN VELOPES BOOKLETS and FOLDERS LETTERS from SHEETS $ 
8 38x 6 38 x 6 7 x 6 26x29 
$ 4x58 33 x 54 73 x 58 32 x 44 ‘ 
4 43 x 63 45 x 6 9 x6 25 x 38 : 
e 41x 98 4 x9h 8 x 98 2x38 § 
: 54 x 84 54 x 78 103 x 78 32 x 44 : 
4 5% x 8% 52 x 83 11 x 8% 35 x 45 ‘ 
9 64 x 98 6 x98 12 x 93 25 x 38 $ 

4 
; *Envelopes in all sizes listed above carried in stock in White, India and Sepia 3 
4 by the United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. and available through @ 
: merchants handling Warren’s Standard Printing Papers. : 
# 


& 
OO42284484844464848844888888468843338S8S80SSS200EEE 4242S SEES3SSSESSSESSSRS88R 
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THE SEVEN SIZES OF 
WARREN’S STANDARD 
BOOKLET ENVELOPES 
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WARREN'S STANDARD BOOKLET 
ENVELOPES 


are available through these paper merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago, Il. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 


New York City 


Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 


The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 


The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
Storrs & Bement Company 

The Alling & Cory Company 
Caskie-Dillard Company, Inc. 
Chicago Paper Company 

The Paper Mills’ Company 

The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 

The Central Ohio Paper Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 


Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Company 


Western Newspaper Union 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Crescent Paper Company 
Antietam Paper Company, Inc. 
Midwestern Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
Caskie-Dillard Company, Inc. 
Tayloe Paper Company 

The W. F. Nackie Paper Company 
The John Leslie Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

Storrs & Bement Company 

The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

The Alling & Cory Company 


Oakland, Cal. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Cal. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Sale Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Zellerbach Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 


D. L. Ward Company 
Charles Beck Company 
The Alling & Cory Company 

C. M. Rice Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 

B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
The Alling & Cory Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Beacon Paper Company 
Mack-Elliott Paper Company 


Nassau Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Seattle, Wash. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Spokane, Wash. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Springfield, Mass. The Paper House of New England 
Toledo, Ohio Central Ohio Paper Company 
Tulsa, Okla. Tayloe Paper Company 
Washington, D. C. Stanford Paper Company 
Wichita, Kansas Western Newspaper Union 
EXPORT and FOREIGN 
New York City (Export) National Paper & Type Company 
Australia (Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney) B. J. Ball, Ltd. 
New Zealand (Auckland) B. J. Ball, Ltd. 
Hawaiian Islands Zellerbach Paper Company 
Argentine (Buenos Aires) National Paper & Type Company 
Argentine (Rosario) National Paper & Type Company 
Cuba (Havana) National Paper & Type Company 


Mexico (Guaymas, Guadalajara, Mazatlan, Mexico City, 


Monterey, Tampico) 


Peru (Lima) 


Uruguay (Montevideo) 


18 J 


National Paper & Type Company 
National Paper & Type Company 
National Paper & Type Company 
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A New Paper Knife 


— it’s called the new “Special A” Dowd. 
* * 
—a remarkable new steel that holds its 
edge—requires less regrinding. 
* * 
—cuts clean on any stock from tissue to 
board, without draw or squeezing. 










* * 
—it’s remarkably accurate. 
* x 


—and you try it at our risk for 10 days. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


BELOIT, WIS. 


DOW 


MAKERS OF HIGH QUALITY KNIVES SINCE 
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How Hundreds of Printers and Publishers 
Are Saving Time and Cutting Costs 


In Linotype and Intertype Work 


A catalogue printer whose name we will give on request 
tells us the savings made by his Mohr Lino-Saw on a single 
job were enough to pay back the entire purchase price. An 
Eastern newspaper saves the cost several times each year. 
Similar instances are numerous. 


And no wonder! The Mohr Lino-Saw (by means of which 
odd-measure slugs drop to the galley of the type-casting 
machine cleanly and accurately sawed to length) saves the time 
usually spent walking to and from a floor saw; eliminates 
the time-waste of high priced men at the saw; does away 
with bleeding of slugs —in short, actually makes it possible 
to produce “run-around” matter as quickly and cheaply 
as “straight ” matter. 


A line dropped to us today will bring full 


details by return mail. 


In producing odd-measure slugs, a simple turn of the Dial takes the place 
of all adjusting operations usually employed and does the sawing besides. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


564-570 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 





“A TURN OF THE DIAL DOES IT” 


TRADE MARK 





exe | CARMICHAEL 


Mount Pirasam Preas 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


August 15, 1921. 


‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 





Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


acheter ines Cylinder Presses 


For 
all of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use ners eat ermichael Relief Blankets, and 
me ere very happy to be able to say that we believe ) >. 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- latet ] resses 
dGoubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
having of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if otary resses 


the original hard cacking had been in use. 


Gentlemen: 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so much room’on 


ma wasetunnscaec end. iret | Of any Other presses carrying hard pack- 
thon, aero feel cartain hey are « ania oe, ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 

uote | iS effected when CarmicHakL RELIEF 


BLANKETS are used. 
Write for Booklet and Price List 


einen Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Ludlow “Long-Line”’ Sticks 


INES of any desired length up to 112% pica ems are 
readily produced on the Ludlow without change 
of mold by an exclusive system of slug overhang and 
indention. Two, three and five slug “‘long-line” matrix 
sticks afford easy setting and rapid casting of long lines, 
evenly spaced throughout, in any face or typesize, ro- 
man or italic, from 6 point up to and including 60 point 
bold and extended. 





Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


San Francisco: Hearst Building, 5 Third Street New York: World Building, 63 Park Row 
Boston: Cummings Building, 261 Franklin Street Atlanta: Palmer Building, 41 Marietta Street 











LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 

















QUICK STOP—in emergencies, is 
essential in the operation of litho- 
graphic presses. To insure quick stop 
G-E Alternating Current Printing 
Press Motors now have a small device 
mounted on the motor shaft, as shown 
here. This in conjunction with the 
control, produces a dynamic braking 
effect similar to that long in use on 
direct-current motors. 


GENERAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, 
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In This New Plant 


of the American Lithographic Co., 
at Buffalo, N. Y., G-E Motor-drive 
and Control Equipment is installed. 










It is an excellent example of the 
service of General Electric to the 
printing trade, for in this new plant, 
quality is paramount—and speed 
in production without sacrificing 
quality is essential. G-E equip- 
ment could best meet these require- 
ments—and was installed. 




















Motor-drive and control equipment 
supplied as a complete electrical 
printing press unit by one manufac- 
turer insures better operation. Ask 
the nearest G-E sales office for 
information as to your requirements. 











7A-91 


KELECT RIC 


SALES OFFICES 
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- a mighty prosperous house that can afford to start a 
<4 99 . . . 

salesman on “cold turkey” calls—either in new territory 

with an old product, or in old territory with a new product. 


Before he can sell he must educate. That takes time, which 
means higher selling costs. But an ever-increasing number 
of firms is cutting those costs in an easy, profitable way. 


By the use of Direct Advertising! 


And proof of its value abounds. 


A manufacturer needs three mailing cards 
ahead of salesmen and they now cover the 
ground in half the time once necessary. 


An industrial firm found that sales calls 
averaged $18 to $25, so they tried a series 
of booklets in advance of salesmen, and 
within a year costs of calls were cut to $10. 





A household utensil maker sent nine mail- 
ings to dealers, and salesmen who followed 
up closed 60 per cent of the dealer list. 


Another firm, whose salesmen averaged 
seven calls to each sale, used Direct Adver- 
tising and cut the average to five calls. 











HIS FURTHER ad- 

vertisement on the 
advantages of Direct Ad- 
vertising suggests import- 
ant economies to any 
firm operating salesmen. 
Printers are at liberty to 
use this copy in their own 
advertising; illustrative 
electros furnished at cost. 





ee.” o—— cut house costs per sale. 


When a product needs describing, 
explaining or illustrating, put the 
burden on Direct Advertising. Let- 
ters, folders, booklets, mailing cards, 
blotters and the like carry a heavy 
load capably. They relieve the sales- 
man of “missionary” work, save his 
time, reduce his costs per call and 








Thoughtfully Planned Direct cAdvertising Pays Its Own Way! 


BRADNER SMITH @ COMPANY 


Telephone 
Monroe 7370 


WHOLESALE PAPER 
333 South Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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The 6-C 


**Colt’s Armory” 


Some Profitable Uses for the“Colt’s Armory’ 


kL. 
2. Alchemic Gold Laying —can be done at a good speed 







14x22 
Inside Chase 













Stamping of book-covers. 


by means of our automatic form-brushing roller. 


Wood Printing, for Blocks, Toys, Coat-Hangers, Rulers, 
and Boards for Packing Cases. 


Cloth Printing and Specialty Printing. 

Cutting and Creasing of Paper Blanks, Paper Dials, Fold- 
ing Boxes, and Die-Cutting. 

Embossing and Printing in one operation. 

Proving of Photo-Engravings. 


\\_ THOMSON 











@ (olt's pe taosy «i Laureate 












PROFITABLE nt awa PRESSES 








THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS COMPANY, Inc. 


Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Company and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 







Also Manufacturers of ‘“Colt’s Armory”? Cutters and Creasers, and Embossers 


Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
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The LIBERTY 


HE quality of all folding machines sounds 
alike “ON PAPER.” Get the paper 
“ON THE FOLDER” and find out why the 


Liberty out-sells all other makes combined. 











THE LIBERTY has the most imitators — 


Ask any user WHY The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES (ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 

















The Government Inspector 
Came Out Smiling 


For years, one U.S. Government department has used our 
glue pot. Another department, weary of endless glue pot 
troubles and expense with several other makes, decided to 
send a thoroughly qualified inspector to our factory to learn 
the truth about the 


— 
_ELECTRIC GLUE POT 


Particularly doubtful of the claim 
“cheaper than gas,” he carefully meas- 
ured current consumption of every 
model of the STA-WARM Glue Pot. 
He came out smiling. We have been 
supplying glue pots to that govern- 
ment department ever since. 











HE Price and Cost of a thing are two separate items, and often 
confused. The Price of a machine is what the manufacturer asks 


3 Cents a Day for for it— the Cost, what you will have tospend to keep that machine in 
Quart Pot service during its years of usefulness. That’s what counts. In the 

long run, that item looms up as important as the purchase price. 
From 2 to 3 cents a day is the average cost of electricity for Investigate before you buy; find out for yourself which machine 
the quart STA-WARM Glue Pot. Insulated like a fireless actually requires the least expense to keep running. The Anderson 
Folder is just such a machine. Ask the man who has used one of 


cooker. Has an automatic heat control which uses only L v ) 
one-third of the starting current to keep the pot warm. these machines for ten or more years, and let him tell you what his 
Cheaper to heat than any other kind of electric glue pot. cost has been. 

List of Anderson High Speed Folder users and facts concerning folds, covering 


Write for the complete facts—or let us ship you the anything from a letterhead to a sheet 25 x 38 inches, will be sent upon request. 


size glue pot you prefer for FREE trial. After 30 


de & if 4 1 a h } ‘ it 2 ense. 
days, if you can do without it, return It at our expense C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
ROHNE ELE CTRIC COMPANY Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 


2428 25th Avenue S, Minneapolis, Minn. 3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








x 
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Throw Away Your Glue Pot! 


NUREX TABBING COMPOUND gg coos. 


an 
January 6, 1925) 






NUREX—The Modern Product for Tabbing, Tipping or Mounting 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 


NUREX-—The only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on the market. Beware oF ImiTations ! — 
NUREX—Always ready for use—Must not be heated—Applied cold— Always dries in 3 to 5 minutes per 
coat— Does not become brittle—Never gets sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 


COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO.,, Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 


A Flexible Tabbing Compound 
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DEP. H 
C.SP PRESSES 


Father < Son 
PRINTERS 



































they'll do the 


EMEMBER, my boy, 
the principles of good 
business are the same today 
as they were when I started 
this shop. 
“We go slow and pay as 
we go. 
“We buy new equipment 
and build new shops, but not 
until the present shop makes 


“They started me to success, son, 


same for you” 


the money to pay for it. 

*And don’t forget that 
Chandler & Price Presses 
made our first profit—they 
made our only profit for 
years—and they are still 
making profit for us. 

“They started me to busi- 
ness success—they will do 
the same for you.” 




















This irisert printed work and turn, single rolled 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


andler! &! Price: 


seh 


heeti on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 











eee 



















For sale by 
Type Founders and 
Dealers in 
Printers’ Supplies 








Chandler & Price 
10 x 15 Press 











Permanent Equipment — 
Permanent Success 


eco care & PRICE equipment is a fixture in the 
world’s print shops—as much a fixture as type. Today, 
it is building successes just as it has for thirty-nine years. 

The ental principles of Chandler & Price equip- 
ment do not change because the fundamental principles of 
building successful business do not change—economy of 
operation, low investment cost which means keeping out of 
debt, quick turnover which in the printing business means 
the getting out rapidly of one job after another. 

As your business grows, your Chandler & Price equip- 
ment should grow. : 


The CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Gitctatel(sareal aalac 


























This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. 
The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Kidder Machines 


Established 1880 








Slitters, Rewinders, Sheet Cutters 
Printing Presses, Special Machinery 


| For Your Plant 









Kidder Press Company 


Head Office and Works 


Dover, New Hampshire 





NEW YORK TORONTO, CANADA CHICAGO 
261 Broadway 445 King Street West 166 West Jackson St. 


























The Black Art 
of Ink Making 


In the days of witchcraft fine inks were unknown. 
And today, the Black Art of Ink Making is not 


a magic process. 








Scientific preparation with 


PEERLESS BLACK 


now produces the world’s finest halftone and 
lithographic inks—lustrous, smooth and _ free- 
flowing. 


The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 










Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 


| 41 E.42"4 Street-New York City 
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LARGE CYLINDER 


High Speed 
Direct Drive Cutting 
and Creasing Press 
with 


Automatic Pile Delivery 


This Press Beats Them cAll One Man Can Handle This Press 


producing as it does cartons at a speed of 2200 per _ changing forms, making ready, and running it. Just 
hour. It beats the big machine as the job is run off _go and see one of these presses run and you will 
before the large form could be made up. find it does all we claim for it and more. 


Size: No. 5 30x40 sheet Size: No. 1o—44x64 sheet 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY, Plainfield, New Jersey 


NEW YORK: 1457 Broadway CHICAGO: 1441 Monadnock Block 
Cable Address: Waltscott, New York © Codes Used: A. B. C—5th Edition and our own 




















i 
. 


eee have always been the only language that persons of all nations 
and all ages could understand. A picture with a brief description 
is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating 


and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, the 
point we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
capacity for executing large or small orders for any style of cuts or plates 
for printing in one or more colors. 











c ELECTROTYPE W\ =C0 M 











711 South Dearborn Street uw e — CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 


MMi: 
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The World's Best Salesman 


Couldn’t sell you any Saw Trimmer as easily as you’d 
sell yourself if you knew the facts on the saw situation. 


‘Read - cAct - Profit 





Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
“So pleased we’ll buy another soon.” 


ERA. 


Phelps Publishing 
Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
“After experience with other saws we 
say no plant is up-to-the-minute without 
a TrimOsaw.” 


Bape 
Sherman Printing & Binding Co. 


Seattle, Washington 
“There is no comparison, better than 
we expected, and we expected a lot.” 


sae, 


Crescent Box, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“It’s perfection—yes, the highest com- 
mendation possible to bestow.” 


SORA, 


Von Hoffman Press, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Unqualified approval.” 


on 


John W. Little 
Company, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
“Tt will do more work with greater ac- 
curacy than the most exacting printer 
would require.” 





Earnshaw Press, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
“Mechanically perfect and unequaled 
in production.” 


Pane, 


Rogers & Company 

Chicago, Illinois 
“Experience with other saw trimmers 
causes appreciation of its versatility and 
major advantages.” 


aoe, 
Southard Novelty Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


“We like its easy and quick change 
over from one operation to another—it’s 
the right saw.” 


Pape, 


Buxton & Skinner, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Most flexible saw made—for either 
large or small shops.” 


al 


McCall Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 


“Best of its kind—we’re 


Soe, 


Franklin Press, 
Detroit, Michigan 
“Afterexperimenting with all mannerof 


saws—we say never any work it can’t handle 
—never a fault—only thorough efficiency. 





Ask us to send you samples of work such as Mitering, Inside Mortising, Type-High Planing, 
or, in fact, anything you are interested in. 


Exclusive Agents for France 





Exclusive Agents for Canada and Newfoundland 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., = 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver 
Exclusive Agents for Australia 
F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane 


'e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 


The Canadian American Mach. Co., France, S. A, 
Paris, X., France 
Exclusive Agents for England 
The Canadian-American Mach. Co., Ltd. 
London, E. C. 4, England 








Hill-Curtis Chicago Store 
641 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Hill-Curtis New York Store 
Printing Crafts’ Bldg.. 461 8th Ave., Room 1603 
New York City 


Rep. Southeastern States 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Potter Proof Presses 


MADE IN THREE SIZES 
13"x25" 17x25" 25"x 25” 


All have reciprocating bed motion — the 
same principle of impression employed in 
the design of all cylinder production presses. 


For Sale by All Dealers 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
320 South Honore Street, Chicago, IIl. 











Twelve Style B Monitor Controlled Kelly Automatic Presses installed in plant 
of Messrs. Kenrick & Jefferson of West Bromwich, England. Convenience 
of control was one of the factors leading to the selection of Kelly Presses. 


Monitor Control 


Standard equipment on Kelly Presses 
throughout the world 


The first Kelly Automatic Press was equipped with Monitor 
Control. From that day to this, Monitor Control has been 
furnished, without exception, on every Kelly Automatic Press 
built. Over 3,700 Monitor Equipped Kelly Presses are now in 
service throughout the world. Providing for push-button start 
and stop and providing for automatic stop in cases of necessity, 
Monitor Control is especially well adapted to printing presses 
and allied machinery of all kinds. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Birmingham Detroit 
24 CAE *\\ 2 
Chicago u Cy Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Cleveland y St. Louis 


3520-1 
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QUALITY :--- 
-+ SERVICE - - 
VALUE 


© © © © & 


Embodied in All 
Standard Line, Point Set 


1TYPEF 


Manufactured by 


Damon Type Founders Co. 


Incorporated 


44 Beekman Street, New York 





We Carry in Stock Ready for Immediate Delivery 
Chandler & Price Presses, Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Equipment, and Everything the Printer Requires 
































oe CABINETS 
of Stee 


now being built in 
drawer heights of 
ig”, 2” ena 3”. 
These Electro Cabi- 
nets are made with 
varying size drawers; 
but the true Electro 
Cabinet, our No. 28- 
20, has 28 drawers, 
20” wide x 18” deep 
x 114” high. This new 
No. 28-20 Cabinet is 
shown in our new1925 
catalog edition, along 
with other 
types. 


Printing plants are especially asked to re- 
quest our new valuable 1925 edition 72-page 
catalog of general Factory and Office Steel 
Equipment. It contains throughout items 
of necessary use in every printing concern. 





ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


Factory and Office Steel Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 
Branch Offices 
No. 85-B 9S. Clinton St. 333 State St. 98 Park Place 


Bi het hota bad Chicago Detroit N. Y. City 


Operators’ Stool. 
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The only press that will 


feed died-out blanks, | 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 








7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 








7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


British Office: 23, Goswell Road 
London, E. C. 1 
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Common-Sense 
Answer to the 
Folder Question 


MENTGES No.7 Paper Folding Machine 


in common-sense, practical economy. 

This is proven by the overwhelming 
election of President Coolidge. If ever a man 
was practical, sensible, far-sighted, that man 
is Calvin Coolidge. He personifies the com- 
posite American faith in practicality. 


"Tin. people of America have confidence 


Applying the same characteristic to paper- 
folding machines, The Mentges Folder Co. 
produced Folder No. 7. It is small, compact, 
operated by a low-power electric motor; 
constructed on the true mechanical law of 
simplicity. 

This results in low operating costs, small 
up-keep expense, and a production capacity 
for folding paper at the rate of 3000 sheets 
per hour in sizes of 512x6” up to 25”x25”. 
That capacity and range will easily take care 
of all the small folding jobs of the average 
printer. If he has more than the average 
amount of work, the installing of additional 
machines is the common-sense solution. 


If you wish to take your folding question out 
of the worry class, giving you time and energy 
for more important things, the Mentges No. 7 
folder is at your service. Complete, practical, 
helpful literature sent upon request. 


The Mentges Folder Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 





‘““The RIGHT Folder for YOUR Work’’ 





— 
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Changeable 
Weather 


does not affect Duplex Rollers. They 
will give equally good service on the 
warm, humid days of spring as on the 
dry, cool days which we will have 
occasionally during the next six weeks. 
It is at this period of the 
year that the Duplex is very 
valuable, as it saves all that 
time spent in changing 
Rollers to suit the varying 
weather conditions where 
seasonal Rollers are used. 


For the printer who prefers 
the seasonal Roller we are 
now making a Summer 
grade of “ Fibrous.” 


ee 


Bingham Brothers Company 


Roller Makers rounded 1340) 


406 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA 
89 Mortimer Street, ROCHESTER 
131 Colvin Street, BALTIMORE 





Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO. 
East 12th Street and Power Avenue - - Cleveland, Ohio 
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eAnnouncing— 
a ‘New Miller Saw-Trimmer 


The Miller 
"Heavy-Duty’ 


HE MILLER “HEAVY-DUTY,” as its name sig- 
nifies, is a large, heavily constructed machine, designed 
to handle the largest page-size stereos, electros, and other 

work requiring liberal table space and extra gauge capacity. 
























THE “HEAVY-DUTY” more than doubles the size 
capacity of the well-known Miller “Universal” and “Special- 
Purpose” models. It is massively proportioned throughout 
and supplied with a larger motor, giving it the necessary 
strength and power to handle large, heavy work easily and 
without vibration. In its design are retained all of the ex- 
clusive Miller features which have served to establish Miller 
Saw-Trimmers as standard equipment in upward of 8,000 
of the country’s most progressive shops. 





if 
7? 


BRIEFLY, the “HEAVY-DUTY” is designed to fulfil 
every saw-trimmer requirement of the modern composing 
room, engraving and electrotype plant, paper box factory and 
other allied industries. It represents the very acme of saw- 
trimmer perfection, developed throughout more than two 
decades of specialized manufacture, by the pioneer saw- 
trimmer builders of the world. 


THE PRICE—most attractively low—easily afforded by the average shop. 
Write for complete description, prices and terms. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis 
New York Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 






Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg Lanston Monotype Company, London 
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{WORSHIP at the shrine 
|| of FREEDOM anv JUSTICE; ; 
kneel at the altar of % 
RIGHTEOUSNESS ann HONOR; 
humbly and reverently bow 
my head before CHARITY, ‘i 
INTEGRITY ano TRUTH. ; 





[2 IN% 
¢ 





PLETE TEL TE LFS VETS ITS ITS: 











@ I never deny to another 
~ that which I demand for 
myself: the right to think, fs 
act, worshtp or not worship, Ie 
according to the dictates of 


oe VE NSS2 NESS 


: my Conscience. Vw Ww WW YW : 
: —Charles Reilly HR 
: Ry 
a 3 


5 $2) NNT ENA SE AE TSANG SANE 2 EN IV RTA CARAS 3 
RA AEN ESERIES EL BT AT AIA IAIVAS VAS AAAI VE GUN 


Designed and composed in type by 
C. B. Nicholson, of C. B. Nicholson 
Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
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jn G pursued the reluctant 
yy advertiser from north on 
Main street to south of the 
- water tower in a number of 
very good towns and cities, 
through good times and bad, 
I have gradually but finally 
arrived at the opinion that the 
newspapers themselves are to 
ALYY3 blame for this attitude of re- 
treat on the part of their prospects that causes most of 
the troubles of the advertising man. Non-advertisers 
are called “tough nuts,” and their non-advertising is 
laid to native dulness, to obstinacy, or to anything but 
the real reason — the way advertising has been pre- 
sented to them. 

It is all well and good to “ fight for business,” but 
I am convinced that much useless fighting is going on 
between those who would sell advertising space and 
those who should buy it, with the result that it costs 
just a little more, if not a great deal more, to publish a 
newspaper than it should. There is too much barking 
up the wrong tree. 

When the proprietor of a business begins this: “ No 
use talking advertising to me. Just wasting your time. 
It may be all right for some, but not for me. I’ve 
tried it and it doesn’t pay in my business,” then I know 
he is talking about something altogether foreign to my 
idea of advertising. In place of a true conception of 
this modern business force, he no doubt has in mind 
what some high-powered space salesman told him when 
he landed his order for a campaign to put over an im- 
possible sale at an impossible time via the newspaper. 

There is a door to the mental reception room of 
every one of these apparently obstinate prospects. An 
advertising solicitor’s function is to find a way to open 
that door. It opens outward, so hammering at it only 
serves to jam it more tightly shut. The way to draw 
it open is to get the confidence of the man. 

Every proprietor has his pet “ griefs.” He is daily 
conscious of obstacles that make the going hard. And 
if advertising is for any good whatever it is to smooth 
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Selling the Advertising Idea 


By FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 
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out the path of the business man, remove barriers, 
break down resistances, and make progress possible. 
If there is any merit in an enterprise and if it is influ- 
enced directly or indirectly by the public attitude 
toward it or its products, some sort of judicious adver- 
tising program will benefit it. And when a sane and 
sensible plan is outlined to such a proprietor he usually 
becomes interested. 

Should the prospect state that he has managed to 
get along fairly well so far without advertising and 
does not feel a need for advice as to “ how to run his 
business,” remember that these remarks are aimed at 
the fellow who previously high-powered him, and 
gently but firmly lead him into a discussion of his prob- 
lems, Praise his triumphs, sympathize with his ambi- 
tions, get on his side of the fence. Now the door is 
opening, and two minds are getting into harmony. All 
that remains for the solicitor to do is to produce ideas. 

Only at such time as a prospect adopts a definite 
plan regarding his advertising, and so graduates into 
an advertiser, does he cease to be a worry and a liabil- 
ity to the newspaper that needs his business, More 
time is wasted hammering at hard prospects than it 
would take to plan and prepare all the advertising that 
is published, and this hammering costs newspapers 
much real money year by year. 

Hurry is perhaps to blame for much of the trouble 
newspapers have with non-advertisers. Solicitors are 
always trying to rush a man into print by a certain 
hour. The more of a non-advertiser he is the more 
they give him the “ rush act.” It’s one “ special ” after 
another—a continuous round of circus stunts to 
entrap the overwary. While all this jazzing along the 
edge of a legitimate volume of business shoots that vol- 
ume up occasionally, it also runs up the cost of pub- 
lishing. No very important orders are placed in any 
line of business in such a touch-and-go manner. 

It is worth while for the publisher to stop chasing 
once-in-a-whiles long enough to reflect upon the low 
cost of securing his very best business. Certain regu- 
lar advertisers are his mainstay. Practically unsolic- 
ited they go right ahead, in season and out, using 
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space because it pays them to do so and they know it. 
Their dependable loyalty permits the publisher to send 
his advertising cohorts out to spend their valuable time 
on the spasmodic fellows. For any publisher is likely 
to overlook that once sold even the smallest advertiser 
becomes a sort of golden-egg source of profit. 

It takes one thing or another — at any rate it takes 
something — to convert a non-advertiser into a regu- 
lar space user who continues more or less on his own 
initiative. It may seem a tortuous journey, a great 
waste of time, but a little five-inch space used every 
week for a year brings in more money than a full page 
sold on the fly. This kind of patronage is really worth 
much painstaking effort. He who sells advertising, not 
just space, is worth more money to the publisher than 
the hi-jacker who “ knocks ’em down and takes it away 
from ’em” on extra occasions; but, of course, he 
doesn’t always rank so high on the pay roll. 

Sometimes it is only a matter of copy that is keep- 
ing an otherwise good advertiser out of the paper. Un- 
able to prepare his own copy suitably he has perhaps 
left it, one time or another, to some one who handled 
it carelessly. The man who sells him thereafter will 
have to show more than one piece of copy, carefully 
drawn up, and assure him of consistent service. 

Another advertiser became so tired of seeing the 
deadly repetition of his small advertisement without 
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change of copy that he was sure all the readers of the 
newspaper felt the same way. Ten or more changes of 
copy and the assurance that an entirely different piece 
will be inserted each time will often bring this adver- 
tiser back into the fold. 

A very good prospect for the solicitor who wants 
to give real service is the merchant or manufacturer 
who thinks that the points he would like to impress on 
the public are very difficult to express properly. Hav- 
ing learned what these points are, an advertising man 
will not find it difficult to demonstrate with copy that 
they can be effectively put into print. It takes far less 
time to prepare ten or fifteen small pieces of advertis- 
ing copy than to secure an equal amount of space by 
making ten or fifteen separate calls. This sort of con- 
structive work doubly benefits all advertisers, for it is 
they who pay, in space rates, for all the dead calls 
made by solicitors. 

The case of the advertiser who does not believe his 
business can be profitably presented through the news- 
paper may often be handled by securing examples and 
testimony from other newspapers. 

There is a solution for every advertising problem. 
First get the facts. Then demonstrate. In the long 
run this patient toiling brings better business and more 
profit to the newspaper than do the dashing tactics of 
the high-powered space salesman. 


Solving Customers’ Selling Problems 


“SEDUCE your waste effort, is 
what I demand of our sales- 
4) men,” declared the proprietor 

of one large printing house. 
“They must make their time 
more productive, also that of 
the customer, particularly so 
far as the use of our goods is 
concerned. Buyers of our 
work must find it worth while 
to do business with us. At the production end, by 
the way, we are always prepared to back up our sales- 
men! ” The policy is glowingly apposite when we con- 
sider the lament of some printers regarding the lack 
of work, the constant necessity of striving for new 
orders, and the waste of time, patience, worry and 
money involved. The trouble, in large part, revolves 
about the fact that too many printers think of an order 
for printing as only another sale — the customer as a 
steady, year-round buyer not being fully appreciated. 
Why thus? Why hanker for a quick sale, a sale that 
often is not the right one for the buyer? 

In the long run printers will save time for them- 
selves by taking time with the prospect. Probing the 
way to the potential customer’s real problems with the 
object of solving them through your aid often suggests 
the use of certain printing that will specially fit needs, 
thereby promising repeat business. 





By Frank V. FAULHABER 


What futility often attends the single order! A 
hurried transaction that is out of place usually leads to 
the severance of business, The printing salesman may 
have made good time in getting it — but consider the 
time uselessly entailed in getting repeat business! 
Certainly printers and their salesmen can set a secure 
foundation for steady, year-round business from more 
customers by making the initial sale one of importance, 
one that commands slow development, one that will 
hold up, one that will satisfy buyer and seller — one, 
moreover, that promises big possibilities for both. 

The printing salesman who strives hastily for 
orders often does so haphazardly; he is the one con- 
fronted with the necessity of thinking too much of new 
prospects. Were it not far better to think more for new 
prospects? Seeking and meeting new possible buyers 
requires considerable time, which well and profitably 
might have been applied elsewhere. Let us think and 
make more of the new prospect; let us show and con- 
vince him that his troubles, perplexities and worries 
can be decreased through the use of specific printing. 

Visualize possibilities for the prospect. Waste can 
be lessened materially for the prospective user of print- 
ing, provided he is supplied with the right goods. Here 
the alert salesman will show his value, through his 
timely and willing cooperation; through the added 
forethought he will spare himself the need of chasing 
after too many prospects. 
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The owners of one long-established printery were 
satisfied that the selling end was without adequate 
plans. On the books were the names and addresses of 
many customers; yet what a woeful lack of repeat 
patronage! The constant, burdening overhead in sell- 
ing had hinted a change, and it was decided that more 
business must be won from the old customers. The 
main reason for the success of this house, so far as it 
measured, revolved about the low cost of its goods. 
An insistence on better quality, at. better and more rea- 
sonable quotations, supported by a sew sales force that 
made most of opportunity in the case »f each prospect, 
proved a worthy substitute for everybody concerned 
and a happy revelation, particularly for the owners. It 
is, indeed, possible to procure more business, once cus- 
tomers have been furnished better printing, the kind 
that will work for them! 

There is the experience of one new salesman trying 
to interest the purchasing agent of a wooden-container 
factory. The man on the lookout for lower quotations 
was impassive. “ What can you show me? ” was his 
challenge. It seemed as though the printing represen- 
tative could show nothing extra, nothing that would 
cause the other to stir. ‘I have used a great deal of 
printing, but on the whole I am dissatisfied. Further 
appropriations for printing which I am sure we 
don’t need, seems to me a foolhardy policy! ” 

But the salesman was not to be stumped. He asked 
the purchasing agent about his particular selling prob- 
lems, thereby immediately awakening interest. “ Isn’t 
there some special product of yours not moving prop- 
erly? ” he asked, in sincere solicitude. The purchasing 
agent was thinking now. Yes, there was! The fac- 
tory was making many ornamental baskets, which gave 
an inspiring key to this alert salesman. It developed 
that there was a lack of sales-effort for this particular 
part of the product. What was needed, the salesman 
decided, was a new outlet, a greater outlet, for much 
of its work. What did he do? Let us see! 

The enterprising salesman suggested that seasonal 
drives be made, by catering direct to consumers, who 
ordinarily would not buy baskets such as this house 
made, never finding it to their convenience and hardly 
ever receiving the proposal to do so. Enter here the 
work of the printery! What was in time, now, was 
something out of the ordinary in direct-mail work, a 
piece of literature that would beckon and hold the 
recipient. The salesman pointed out how the right 
kind of prospect lists could be obtained, how and when 
the prospects should be solicited. The sales-literature 
that finally was produced was a novel and colorful 
piece of work, of a kind the wooden-container factory 
had never used. It enabled the prospect to view a 
given product distinctly, and all needed information 
was there. Cake and fruit baskets and all sorts of 
ornamental baskets were fascinatingly displayed. The 
purchasing agent, who had wanted to be shown, was 
now sure there was a greater market for creels, if but 
the proper prospects were reached! In small distant 
towns many lunch baskets and other containers that 
the vacationist can use, were disposed of, all individu- 
ally. The time was propitious; there was needed but 
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the proper presentation — and here the live salesman 
had played his part. And well he had played it! 

By this one good turn the salesman had impressed 
on the purchasing agent’s mind that here was one print- 
ing representative who deserved future business along 
the same line. Prepared to cooperate and offer worth- 
while suggestions, his house would get all the printing 
and stationery business this purchasing agent con- 
trolled. There was considerable of this nature, the 
salesman subsequently offering new ideas applicable to 
letterheads, envelopes and the like. His was not a single 
order; he had earned a steady and growing patronage! 

Then consider the large bakery-supply house whose 
goods were not moving properly. A salesman who had 
broached his propositions here was almost summarily 
rebuffed, but he was not disheartened. Since goods 
were not moving right a move for the better could be 
made. That was the printing salesman’s opportunity! 
The bakery-supply house had felt that what was needed 
was retrenchment in its advertising. There was too 
much outlay. There was too much outlay, the sales- 
man agreed, too much of the wrong kind. Individual 
thought, considering this prospect’s problem fully, soon 
suggested the necessary solution. The bakery house 
had never solicited many bakers who should have been 
approached. “ Go after these people often enough, by 
means of the right sales literature, then you will have 
better results! ” was the salesman’s prediction. This 
assurance, supported by facts, brought about an initial 
order. By carrying out the counsel of this live-wire 
salesman marked improvement in sales followed, which 
signified that more business should be done with the 
helpful printery. 

A large toy house was able to dispose of more of its 
products — and this throughout the year — because 
the men at the head perceived the possibilities follow- 
ing the suggestions a willing printing salesman had 
offered. More distinctive and clever sales appeals were 
needed; these the printing house could supply. Pros- 
pects thus were solicited that hitherto had never re- 
ceived similar appeals. “I’m spending more money 
now in selling our goods through the mail,” an execu- 
tive of the toy house told the salesman; “ but — we 
are selling considerably more! ” Indeed, it pays to 
spend money, if it is done properly. 

Another get-ahead printing salesman earned the 
good graces of the owner of a clothing establishment 
who was desirous of more children’s business, by show- 
ing how small, colorful messages, a delight to the 
child, would turn the trick. Certainly the clothing 
man was interested. It required just a little more 
reflection, thinking of this prospect individually — 
not only as another possibility to a single sale — that 
brought about the happy result. Conviction had led to 
a concurrence of thought and paved the way to real- 
ization of the clothing man’s long-sought desires. 
There are businesses galore confronted with specific 
problems, all awaiting solution. Salesmen for printing 
houses would find their work much more interesting 
and far more profitable if they would think more of 
the customer and his needs —and less of the order. 
Let’s knock down the barrier! 
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Put the Paper Man on Your Pay Roll 


By Linn D. MacDonnoLp 


Printer-Salesman with Norman T. A. Munder & Co., Balti 


\3HAT would you think, if some 
Monday morning upon reach- 
ing the office after a week-end 
- that didn’t turn out just as 
you had thought it would, you 
found a group of the foremost 
) artists and printers, with a 
couple of mighty good adver- 
tising men mixed in, waiting 
for you? Wouldn’t you be in- 
terested? What would you say if one of them said, 
“ Bill, the Sheets Paper Company sent us down here 
to help you turn out better printing, to aid you in 
developing sales ideas, to assist you in selling ’em. 
Just give us a place to work, and we will be ready to 
do whatever you say.” 

Would you growl (at the same time thinking of 
that nice bass you lost): “ Awright — get over there 
in the corner, or go down in the stock-room. If you 
are wanted I’ll call you. Don’t clutter up the office ”? 
You would not. It’s a dollar to a broken six-point 
cipher you’d fall all over yourself making a place for 
this priceless addition to your staff, and you’d pester 
them to death with questions. 

That in effect is what the paper companies are 
doing all the time for you. They do not send the men, 
tis true; but they do send their work to you, most of 
it done in a manner which makes it possible for you to 
use it in developing new business. 

The paper men as a whole are a pretty live bunch, 
and are only too glad to become a part of your selling 
staff, if you’ll let them. The handsome printed sam- 
ples most of them send you represent the combined 
efforts of the country’s master printers, greatest artists, 
and best advertising men. If you will stop to analyze 
one of the specimens you will see that it shows at a 
glance the treatment to which it is best suited. It an- 
swers instantly the questions: What type? What kind 
of engravings? What ink? How many impressions to 
get the proper strength of color? 

Properly filed and indexed, these samples can be 
made an actual technical library, placing at your finger 
tips a wealth of information, plus many a sales idea 
which only requires a little exertion on your part to 
go out and sell. Yet some of these printer-folk, funny 
men, simply snort “summore advertisin’” when the 
mail man brings them a printed sample of something 
new and good in paper. Perhaps it may survive the 
waste basket and land in the office catch-all, to be 
forgotten until the space is needed for something else. 
What a pity! There are printers who are cashing in 
big on just this sort of thing. 

A leading manufacturer of paper has created an 
imaginary town, and has sent to printers all over the 
land pieces of printing purporting to be for the bank, 
the shoe store, the leading furniture house, the best 








men’s shop, in the town. It requires very little mental 
effort to see that the same copy can be used for your 
bank, by merely localizing it— that your furniture 
man, haberdasher, or the leader in whatever line is 
represented by the piece at hand, can use the idea to 
good advantage — if you tell him ow, and show him 
the printed sample to give him an idea of what you 
intend to do for him. The writer knows printers who 
have done this. There is no reason why others can not. 

One printer sold a bank the idea represented in the 
manufacturer’s sample, almost intact, and as this 
stamped him as a printer who had initiative, it paved 
the way for more business from the same bank. An- 
other man sold a clothing store a series of announce- 
ments, and this store had a mailing list of over fifteen 
thousand. 

Still another printer was requested to submit a 
sketch for the cover of a very pretentious booklet 
about to be issued by another institution. Did the 
printer spend a lot of money in making drawings, to 
say nothing of losing the time it takes to get them? 
No. He showed his customer the cover of a beautiful 
sample book issued by a cover-paper house. “ That’s 
what I want,” said the buyer. “ That is beautiful. 
Look at the colors in that design. Look at the draw- 
ing. Have the same artist make my drawing, use the 
same general color scheme, and the same paper.” 

The printer agreed, because he had selected the 
sample he thought most appropriate. He had the 
privilege of printing a handsome cover — he had no 
trouble in doing it, because the printed sample from 
the papermaker showed him in advance just what to 
do. Best of all, he pleased his customer, and saved 
time and money for both. 

That printer knows how to put the paper man on 
his pay roll. His office is a marvel of neatness, and in 
a cabinet for that purpose alone he keeps all his manu- 
facturers’ samples, properly indexed. 

“Yes,” you say, “ but the paper man does not come 
to me when he wants these samples printed. Why 
should I exert myself to sell his goods? ” It’s your own 
fault. If there is a group of business men anywhere 
who are susceptible to ideas, it is the paper manufac- 
turers. If you have an idea up your sleeve that you 
think they ought to use, tell them about it. Have you 
recently printed a beautiful job on a piece of paper 
which you like to use? Why not see what kind of copy 
you can write to go with another run of this job, and 
submit it to the manufacturer who made the paper? 
If it is good, and will help him, he will buy it — quick. 
That’s one way to put the paper man on your pay roll! 

The paper men are pouring thousands of dollars 
a year into the printing plants of the country, in print- 
ing their own samples. For the printer to belittle these 
samples is to say that he has no faith in direct-mail 
advertising — the very lifeblood of his business. It is 
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up to him to see that this effort on the part of the 
paper man is not wasted, by making the proper use of 
what comes to him from the paper mills. 

Look around your office. Collect your paper books, 
dust them off and assign them a place where they may 
be easily reached; put them near the telephone. Use 
them for the purpose for which they were intended. 
Tell the world you’ve got them. If you receive some- 
thing new, take it out and show it to your customers. 
Maybe one of them is in the market for something 
along that line this minute. Have it understood that 
you can equal them — or even beat them — in quality, 
and then do it. That will help you to sell the next job. 

You need not fear that the buyer will doubt your 
ability to create things yourself if you follow these tac- 
tics. On the contrary, he will admire you for going 
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directly to the point, avoiding costly experiments and 
loss of time. Then, if you keep your own quality up to 
the fine standard shown on the paper man’s sample, 
your buyer will swear by you instead of at you— 
you'll have him permanently “ sold.” 

These paper samples are not “just advertising.” 
The big idea behind them is to serve the printer — to 
aid him in selling good printing and good paper, by 
placing at his disposal attractive demonstrations of the 
correct use of that paper. The paper men ask in return 
to be put on your pay roll by way of the paper you 
must have when you dispose of a profitable idea they 
have handed you free of charge. 

Many a gold dollar is buried in the catch-all, 
printer-man. It will pay you to dig them out — to put 
the paper man on your pay roll. 


Punctuate! 


By James WALTER 


ASUALLY regarded it may 

seem to be superfluous to deal 

2 with punctuation at this time 

: of day when knowledge so 

covers the earth that in every 

class and clime all are sup- 

posed to know. Yet, things 

are not quite what they seem. 

For Americans De Vinne’s 

4 “Correct Composition” is a 

work to swear by. In English craft Husband’s “ Punc- 

tuation” and Allardyce’s “Stops” make the path 

straight, so far as precept and illustration can do so. 

Among others, the “ Rules for Compositors and Read- 

ers,” excogitated by Horace Hart, apply far beyond 

the purlieus of the Oxford University Press. No one 

can presume ability to improve on the ground thus cov- 

ered by authorities of so sound a standing, nor is there 

any call to make the vain attempt. If, with the gui- 

dance so widely afforded, a man fails to profit in the 

utmost degree, whether as author or as printer, his case 
must be deemed a hopeless one. 

What the authorities have achieved and are achiev- 
ing may not easily be estimated. Wherever their ap- 
peal is laid among earnest and receptive minds they 
dominate the field. But there is a field they fail to 
dominate; and that is the fact which challenges atten- 
tion at the moment. The earnest author is not neces- 
sarily equally earnest in all things; a rare genius he 
would be if thus much could be said about him. In the 
eyes of the printer he may most frequently be found 
to fail just when he is expected to be helpful, and that 
particularly in his use of the stops, whether it be in 
their inadequate application or in what may amount 
to absolute misuse. On this head I do not speak with- 
out knowing. Many years of intimate association 
with all sorts and conditions of literary product, or 
what for the purpose in hand may be classed with the 
literary product, has revealed a wide-spread indiffer- 


ence to, or want of appreciation of, the value of the 
punctuation mark; and few printers of standing will 
be found whose experience does not coincide on the 
point. 

Hence it can be said that one of the great worries 
of life to all who have to handle manuscript for the 
public prints, whether they be editor, subeditor, com- 
positor or proofreader, is defective or ignored punctua- 
tion. Practiced writers for the press are often careful 
enough in this regard; many are not. With the latter, 
trouble for the printer and his associates is always in 
the air; for if such writers think of the matter at all, 
the chief idea would seem to be that the men to whom 
the copy is entrusted will do the needful in bringing out 
a correct or, at any rate, presentable reproduction of 
the author’s intention. But the achievement of that 
end does not follow as matter of course. The composi- 
tor and reader, let us say, when the task is left to them, 
may well enough correct misspellings, may even con- 
ceivably repair notoriously bad grammar, though even 
bad grammar sometimes demands gingerly treatment 
at their hands. Punctuation is in a slightly different 
category. With simple and commonplace construction 
— and not always with that — the printer may move 
along with a degree of assurance in his own use of the 
points where that use is left to his discretion. Writers 
there are, however, whose composition is of anything 
but the usual order. Odd phraseology, peculiar inver- 
sions, adverbial clauses in an ambiguous conjunction, 
slipshod expressions, obscure utterance of abstract 
ideas or technical exposition have all in their turn to be 
wrestled with. Generally, a knowledge of the art and 
practice of punctuation carries the printer a far way; 
further still if that knowledge is informed and guided 
by alert intelligence and common sense. But where a 
writer indulges in oddities of composition or develops 
personal idiosyncrasies or humors for the sake of style 
and effect, or is simply careless, there trouble, danger, 
and mischance for the printer arise and demand from 
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him all the acuteness he may possess. It were well for 
all concerned were such authors alive to the value of 
scrupulous and abundant punctuation. 

But, among others, there is the stylist who deliber- 
ately — one had almost said, of malice aforethought — 
makes a fetish of punctuation. Whether his matter is 
brainy or otherwise is beside the point. Supposing, 
however, it is not of a particularly brainy order, he 
may have developed the art of so making play with his 
points, commas, semicolons, and the rest as to redeem 
it from risk of immediate death. By his manner of pro- 
cedure he may conceivably cover a multitude of sins. 
One can recall an author, noted enough in his day in 
the circles to which he appealed, who, in the matter of 
punctuation, ever put on the motley when he wrote 
for the public eye. Some may have thought it his weak- 
ness; to himself it was no doubt his point of strength. 
In any case woe awaited the printer or the printer’s 
reader who, inadvertently or otherwise, “ corrected ” 
his copy. “It may be rot””—so one can recall the 
editorial thunder against one such victim — “ no doubt 
it is rot! But let him” —the author — “ have his 
rot! ” The punctuation of the man was his ipse dixit ; 
from it there was no appeal, all canons to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This species of author, with all his 
ingenious perversities, has a great saving grace: he lets 
you know, if not what he wants to say, how he wants it 
said. His editor and his printer are left in no doubt 
on that head, and, other things being equal, he affords 
a course of plain sailing in the interpretation of inten- 
tion. Herein, if the printer errs, he errs against the 
light or in ignorance of his man, and in neither case has 
much ground for exculpation. 

No one would seek, without large qualification, to 
class the late Joseph Conrad among the peculiar people 
of authorship. What is known of his method in work 
reveals him laborious, as was R. L. Stevenson, in the 
perfecting of his style. Not at all extravagant in the 
use of his points, he could yet on occasion depart from 
canon law sufficiently to give emphasis and power to 
his idea. That is an aim that can well be appreciated 
by the tyro. So, when speaking of the last period of 
the sailing ship, “it lasted,” he says, “from 1850 to 
1910. Just 60 years. Two generations. The winking 
of an eye. Hardly the time to drop a prophetic tear.” 
Here the author’s intention is so explicit, so deliberate, 
that no change from the elliptical sentence to the exten- 
sory clause by the use of comma, colon, semicolon or 
em dash could be conceivable at the hands of any 
printer in his ordinary senses; he could not fail to 
apprehend the power of expression which is given by 
the method of punctuation. If one other example be 
permitted, note may be made of the significant use 
of the semicolon adopted by Lord Birkenhead in writ- 
ing lately of Mr. Asquith. “ And so,” writes his Lord- 
ship, “when the last criticism has been made; and 
when the last disparagement has been uttered; of the 
man who at that terrible [war] period sustained the 
anxieties of Prime Minister, let it here be gratefully 
recorded that he gave us that union which was strength, 
without which we had surely perished.” In the un- 
usual and the unexpected we are taken a good step 
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further in Carlyle. With him, however, it may be 
argued that his punctuation was a necessity of his lan- 
guage and style, and his was, besides, the genius to 
which all things punctuative were possible, expedient 
and lawful. He and the genus to which he belongs are 
the Sir Oracles against whom no editorial or typo- 
graphical dog may bark, and whose apparently doubt- 
ful comma they may touch only at their imminent peril. 

Two classes in the community are by common con- 
sent free of the obligation to punctuate that rests upon 
all other classes. These are lawyers and telegraphers. 
The latter refrain from punctuation as a necessity of 
their calling. The matter they receive over the wires 
they set down as received; if it may haply at times be 
interspersed with punctuation, that is done under direc- 
tions given at the place of origin and must be mechan- 
ically set forth as signaled along with the words of the 
message. Ordinarily, however, no such signals are 
conveyed, and the operator has no choice and no dis- 
cretionary power to insert stops that are not sent to 
him. The reason is the obvious one that such option 
or power would entitle him to interpret the sense of 
his messages, and the interpretation so given might in 
many important particulars conflict with and militate 
against, or even reverse, the meanings intended to be 
conveyed to the ultimate recipient, with consequent 
danger, and it might be disaster, to those who are really 
concerned in the matter. Hence it is that the news 
editor, when he receives his telegraphed story, finds it 
to consist of a continuous string of words upon which 
he brings to bear all his intellectual acumen, his knowl- 
edge, and his common sense in order that it may be 
fashioned by punctuation into a coherent and readable 
composition that will give a true rendering of the facts 
intended to be conveyed. This is the appeal the news 
editor makes to the printer, whose own intelligence is 
then called into play to assist in bodying forth the news 
of the hour in comprehensible form to the public, who, 
after all, reck little, and probably care as much, so long 
as their interests or enjoyment are not touched, as to 
the modes and means, the ingenuity and knowledge 
upon which the coherence and cogency of the news 
story must always depend. 

The lawyer has not quite the same reason as the 
telegrapher for abjuring the points in his composition. 
But he does abjure them very largely, if not all the 
time; and the typographer who, when official legal 
copy is supplied to him, has strict orders to follow 
punctuation — which may mean no punctuation — 
does well in carrying out the rule as strictly as it is 
given. With the lawyer the fact seems to be that the 
non-committal attitude, characteristic of the profession 
in certain relations, is best expressed in abstention 
from the use of stops. It rather calls to mind the 
classic example of the notice which a barber placed in 
his winow in appealing for public patronage: “ What 
do you think I will give you a shave and a glass of beer 
for nothing.” Wag or ignoramus? That plainly 
would be for the reader of the notice himself to deter- 
mine, and then to proceed to deal with the author 
according to the judgment arrived at concerning the 
actual meaning intended by the placard. Manifestly 
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the writer of the sentence, in the total absence of 
punctuation, must himself be the interpreter of its 
meaning; and therein he could assume a safe ground 
of challenge against all comers. Justification for simi- 
lar ambiguity may well be on the side of the lawyers; 
that justification lawyers perhaps only are qualified to 
appreciate; and it would therefore be vain for the 
layman to quarrel with legal practice which leaves it 
ultimately to the Court to declare what might, could, 
would, should, or must be intended by the writings 
engrossed on the parchment before it. 

Lawyers and telegraphers being ruled out of con- 
sideration as factors that can not usefully or effectively 
be dealt with in our causerie, unless it may be by way 
of the “ awful example ” afforded by the consciously 
peculiar type that has already been hinted at, there 
remains the mass of folks who lucubrate in greater or 
smaller degree for the press. It is true — and experi- 
ence shows it to be only too true — that numbers of 
those who put pen to paper have but a hazy notion of 
the art or even the use of punctuation. They compose 
the class whose infirmity, one often thinks, can be bet- 
tered only by the process of inspiration whereby they 
may come to the light in spite of themselves. They 
are a drag and danger, even a terror, to the printer, 
whose ideas of what a precisian in punctuation should 
be have been evolved in the school of hard, unintermit- 
tent experience, and who himself can never bear gladly 
with punctuation fools. One sometimes speculates 
whether, or how far, these deficient ones consider their 
matter as it has been adjusted at the printer’s hands. 
Not wittingly will any printer pass erroneous or imper- 
fect pointing of sentences; it is with a wrench he will 
acknowledge himself baffled in trying to solve the diffi- 
culty which the ignorant has thrust upon him. Yet, it 
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does sometimes seem as if it would be a just retribution 
on such writers if they were on occasion to be “ given 
their copy ”; though it is almost certain the public at 
large would not incline to exonerate from blame the 
printer who gave out an exact reproduction of his de- 
fective authors. 

In the call for a reasonably precise practice in the 
use of the stops, hope certainly lies, all discounts being 
made, with the public. It may fairly be assumed that, 
while simple carelessness in punctuation may be traced 
to lack of drilling in the school form, the importance 
of stops and their proper placing may effectively be 
brought home to the average intelligence beyond the 
purlieus of printerdom. All that the printer asks or 
can expect is that punctuation be recognized as an 
elementary — and urgent — duty by all who essay to 
write copy for him. Not that he must have in his work 
all the pleasures of Elysium: far from it; but he does 
want to know, so far as punctuation, as well as gram- 
matical construction, can reveal to him, his author’s 
meaning. Lacking that, the craftsman’s path is beset 
with thorns and briers, and the author invites danger 
to himself in the malformation of his text, no little 
responsibility for which, again, is likely to be reflected 
back upon the printer. The conclusion of the matter 
is that the printer knows his business, but in that part 
of his craft, and on all counts a vital part, which con- 
cerns the application of the stops, he is entitled to 
demand of the writing public, whether the writing con- 
sist of one sentence or one thousand, at least a suffi- 
cient use of the appropriate marks to indicate, in each 
case, the writer’s meaning and intention. That much 
is the printer’s rightful due; he asks for nothing more 
— other things being equal — and can be content with 
nothing less, His appeal is reasonable and legitimate. 
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“Think for Yourself, John” 


By A. Ernest Mowrey 


NR UCH was the gentle admoni- 
Ze) tion of the fair Priscilla upon 
that memorable occasion when 

*% Captain Miles Standish tried 
to have John Alden do for 
him what he should have done 


for himself. Only Priscilla’s 

words were “Speak—” in- 

stead of “ Think—.” But to 

© our way of thinking there is 

but little real difference in the two words, as one must 
of necessity think before one speaks. Miles Standish 
failed in his great objective in just the way he did 
because he failed to recognize the fact that one must 
not only speak for one’s self but also think and act. 
All of which brings us to our subject: “ Think 
for Yourself.” Especially would we stress the absolute 
necessity of aspiring apprentices to learn to do their 
own thinking. But of course by that is not meant the 
idea of repelling the advice and constructive criticism 


of one’s superiors — nor yet the idea of thinking and 
acting to suit one’s self regardless of law and order. 
There must be law and order. So we do not mean bull- 
headed thinking; we do mean constructive thinking. 

There is a vast difference between printers: the 
rule-of-thumb kind and the studious, thoughtful type. 
Mr. Rule-of-Thumb, or John, as we shall call him, 
always follows copy, blindly enough, especially when 
that copy is the reprint kind with periods and commas 
at the ends of display lines. He follows copy so closely 
that he never gets an O. K., especially on manuscript 
copy, unless said copy has first been carefully edited 
and laid out for type and spacing as plain as A B C. 
He is perfectly satisfied to let another do his thinking 
for him. And the result? Credit naturally goes to 
whom it belongs — not to John. 

On the other hand, Mr. Thinking Printer, or Henry, 
as we shall call him, even when there happens to be 
a regular layout man in the shop, will almost always 
be able to make little improvements or suggestions in 
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the layout or copy, such as the very careful grouping 
or spacing of lines, or words and letters in a line, with- 
out departing from the idea embodied in the layout. 
In his constant striving to improve every job Henry 
may even occasionally be able to suggest a change of a 
phrase, or word in a phrase, or an omission altogether. 
For no layout man is infallible in his ideas of design 
and copy. Usually two heads are better than one — 
especially when both heads are good. The more we 
show our willingness to help others, the more shall we 
find others willing to help us. It is one of the immuta- 
ble laws of nature. 

The practiced and critical eye of the layout man, 
who in many cases is the boss himself, will be quick 
to notice the many little helps and courtesies from 
Henry. And this service, which in one word spells 
codperation, never goes without its just reward. For 
even if the boss should be slow to show appreciation, 
which sometimes happens, there remains one abso- 
lutely certain fact: the light of the man who “ knows 
his stuff ” can not be “ hid under a bushel.” Some one 
somewhere will catch the gleam of that light — and 
it’s easy to figure out the rest. 

We have in mind a tabulated form in which there 
were sixteen box headings, to be all hand-set in six- 
point type. The measure over all was sixty picas. 
John smiled somewhat sardonically as he noticed the 
job which the boss had handed out to Henry. “ Some 
job, that,” he said. “TI set it up last time! ” 

Henry glanced up after a close scrutiny of the copy 
and inquired, blandly, “Just where was the trouble? ” 

“Trouble? Ask me,” interpolated the stoneman. 
“T had most of the fun —I had to lock it up! ” 

“Too many small measures,” resumed John, with 
a sort of condescending air which seemed to say to the 
stoneman: “You'd find fault with a perfect form.” 
“ You see,” continued John, “ it’s got to be sixty picas 
wide and every column exactly like copy. When the 
job is set, the tabulated part is about four points over 
measure on account of the many separate measures, 
and necessitates putting a two-point lead either side 
the straight measure in order to make up the difference. 
But I'll tell you what I’ll do, Henry,” with an air of 
finality, “ you set that job so the stoneman won’t call 
you names under his breath when he locks it up and 
T’ll buy the cigars! ” 

Henry did not care particularly about the cigars, 
but he set to work without a word, going about his task 
with the confident air of a strong man about to run a 
race. On counting up the points he found that the 
measure should be sixty picas. There were sixteen box 
headings to be set in six-point condensed type; seven 
measures three picas wide each; seven of four picas; 
one of five picas, and one of six picas. This meant that 
each individual measure must be exact, no spreading 
of measures even to the fraction of a point. 

The first move in setting the form was to pick out 
the “most accurate” stick in the shop, which he 
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proved by using perfect quads, as well as perfect steel 
furniture.- He found that the stick was too big by 
just the thickness of a sheet of sixteen-pound folio. 
His next move was to set the stick to about eighteen 
picas (any convenient measure longer than the one to 
be set) and then fill in with perfect quads and the 
required sheet of paper to the desired small measure, 
which was now perfect to the one-thousandth of an 
inch. Realizing that any stick is likely to spread when 
several lines are set before transferring to the galley, 
he set only two or three at a time. And this was not at 
all a tedious operation, as his plan of setting the stick 
made it very practicable and convenient for “ thumb- 
play ” in setting the small types, and entirely elimi- 
nated awkwardness in handling narrow measures. 

Being a thinker and student, Henry had learned 
that a sheet of sixteen-pound folio measured three 
thousandths of an inch. This, he figured, if multiplied 
by the sixteen headings would amount to forty-eight 
thousandths of an inch or about 3% points. This con- 
stituted approximately the over-measure which John 
had failed to reckon with. 

When the job got to the stoneman for lockup a few 
days later, Henry had forgotten the incident. But he 
was suddenly reminded of it by the stoneman, who 
exclaimed: “Gosh, John! Give Henry the cigars! ” 

There was one thing, however, which the stoneman 
later told only to the boss. It was this: “I’m not 
electioneering for Henry, but believe me that fellow 
knows how to set jobs, He’s an architect in his struc- 
tural work —a mechanical engineer in his accuracy! 
Regular joy to lock up his jobs — every line justified 
perfectly. And the form changes— all set up and 
spaced out so all I have to do is lift out one section 
and put in another. Just like playing with blocks! ” 

Now, this is just an instance of observing accuracy 
in very small things; yet it proves that close attention 
to small things is what makes for accuracy in the final 
analysis of the big job. Paying attention to the little 
things not only makes for efficiency in the particular job 
in hand, but likewise in the artizan who practices it, it 
develops real genius —a thing America needs today. 
One of our greatest inventive geniuses thus defines 
genius: “One per cent inspiration and ninety-nine 
per cent perspiration.” Of course by that we are not 
to understand that perspiration necessarily means to 
perspire with sweat while at one’s work; but it does 
mean that to achieve any definite end with honors 
requires persistent thoughtful effort— sweat or no 
sweat. 

Efficiency is now and always has been the watch- 
word of the industrial world. There is no better road 
to it than by the exercise of thought. One should con- 
stantly keep in mind that thought develops knowledge, 
and that applied knowledge develops power. 

It is just as important nowadays that John should 
do his own thinking as it was in the old days when 
Miles Standish did not—to his sorrow and discomfiture. 


Thought means life, since those who do not think do not live 
in any high or real sense. Thinking makes the man.—Alcott. 





LIGHT’S ARTISTRY 


National Lamp Company and used in various forms 

in connection with the campaign of advertising for 
National Mazda Lamps. The plates from which this insert was 
printed were used for a calendar the beauty of which can easily 
be visualized. The subject is used here through the courtesy 
of the National Lamp Company and the kind cooperation of 
The Universal Engraving & Colorplate Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, by whom the plates were made. Presswork on this 
insert by The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Of BEAUTIFUL and appropriate subject prepared for the 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Rotagravure in Three Printings 

The New York World of Sunday, March 22, issued an 
e'zht-page supplement printed in rotagravure in which four 
o! the pages — one side of the sheet — were printed from three 
rolls in black, a dull orange, and its complementary color, a 
dull green. The press was imported from Mulhausen in Alsace, 
France. Workmen came with the press, under United States 
government permits, to teach the method of making the rolls 
and the handling of the press. The result was nothing to be 
proud of, still it is a step in the printing of rotagravure in 
colors on a web-perfecting press, and should be recorded here. 


Fine Screen Halftones on Rough Paper 

The Strathmore Paper Company sends a booklet entitled 
“The Strathmore Bank,” in which there are printed 175-screen 
halftones on rough antique paper. The result will be a reve- 
lation to those who insist on coarser and coarser screens in 
making halftones for rough-surfaced papers. If the photo- 
engraver had been shown the stock for this booklet he would 
have suggested that the halftones would require to be from 
85 to 100 screen to print successfully on this antique paper, and 
still the Strathmore company has used 175-screen high-light 
halftones and printed with what they call “ordinary make- 
ready run on Miehle presses.” The booklet is worth seeing. 


What a Sawyer Says About Saws 

It is forty-three years since the writer first saw Vernon 
Royle, of Paterson, New Jersey, use a circular saw. He has 
been at it ever since. From his article in “ Penrose’s Annual ” 
the following wise saws are taken: 

“Consider that indispensable requirement of the photo- 
engraving shop, the circular saw. Once it begins to screech 
and smoke, watch out! It is cutting a certain path to the scrap 
heap. To do quick, clean cutting, a blade must be sharp. 
Every tooth must cut. Each must have the proper ‘set’ to 
give clearance, and the proper temper to give endurance. And 
more! Every blade should be selected with regard for the 
material to be cut. Copper, zinc, any metal, requires a well 
tempered blade with properly proportioned teeth. For copper, 
zinc, brass, a blade with four teeth to the inch should be used. 
For type or other soft metals, for mounted plates and hard- 
woods, four teeth to the inch also suffices. For the usual 
variety of photoengravers’ work, the experience of many shops 
bears out that five-inch blades should be 17 U. S. S. gage; 
six and seven inch blades 16, and eight, nine and ten inch 
blades 15 gage. For certain sections of the trade, hardened 
saw blades have found considerable vogue. They hold a keen 
edge longer than the ordinary blade does. But the teeth must 
be ground, they can not be filed. Neither can the teeth be 
‘set,’ so the blades are ground concave to permit clearance. 
Wherever the pressure of work demands every possible econ- 
omy, the use of hardened saw blades works for economy. Re- 
member, the duller the blade the deeper it cuts into profits.” 
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Photoengraving in Melbourne 


F. V. Price, Melbourne, Australia, sends from that city a 
Christmas annual entitled Table Talk. It can be said of 
it that we have no illustrated publication in this country supe- 
rior to it in every particular. The selection of the pictorial 
subjects, the engravings, both for single and for four printings, 
the choice of inks and paper, and the presswork are all above 
criticism. At the time of its arrival E. Selby, of Sydney, was 
on a visit to the United States for the purpose of returning 
with the most up-to-date methods and appliances to bring 
The Woman’s Budget of Sydney up to be the equal of any of 
the famous women’s illustrated journals here. Australia is not 
only coming up, but in many respects she has already “arrived.” 


Photoengraving De Luxe 

The Journal Engraving Company, Boston, favors this de- 
partment with an exhibit of the manner in which it reproduces 
silverware in halftone. It would seem that engraving and 
printing could not go further toward perfection unless the duo- 
graph method were used. In type accompanying the print 
it is told so truly: ‘“‘ The value of your selling message is 
determined by its power to impress. The impression value, 
and therefore the selling value, of an engraving is undeniable. 
Whatever your product may be, engraving will give it reality 
just as impressively as it does to the silver shown here.” The 
Journal Engraving Company is to be congratulated on the 
excellent taste and skill shown not only in the artistic halftone 
engraving but in the impression value of the complete folder. 


“Process Work”’ Ceases Publication 

It is sad to report here that William Gamble makes the 
following announcement in the last number of Process Work & 
The Printer: ‘Our last issue. We have to announce with 
regret that the present number will terminate the issue of this 
journal. The publishers have decided that the amount of 
support extended by the trades to which we appeal is not suffi- 
cient to justify the expense incurred in providing a well-got-up 
journal such as has been our aim to produce.” 

Just as the photomechanical methods are being recognized 
as the most important member of the graphic arts it is indeed 
to be regretted that after twenty-nine years of effort Mr. 
Gamble’s publication must cease. The sketch of Mr. Gamble’s 
life, together with the excellent portrait of him in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for December, explains in part his retirement from 
active work. Since this department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
was begun in 1894 many process publications have started 
and stopped. It only proves the wisdom of the esteemed 
Henry O. Shepard when he founded this journal in having it 
cover through its departments all the allied printing trades. 
As each of these trades is dependent on the others so has the 
success Of THE INLAND PRINTER been due to depending on 
them all. It proves the adage: “ United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall.” 
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The ‘‘American Photoengraver” Books 

Three articles running serially at present in the American 
Photoengraver are of such educational value that they should 
be reprinted in book form. The titles are: ‘ Collodion Emul- 
sion,” by Gustav R. Mayer; “ Finishing and Engraving Photo- 
engravings,” by Henry Kohlus, and “Enamel Process for 
Zinc,’ by F. F. Rupert. These books would be an addition to 
the publications on “ The Offset Process,” ‘“‘ Machine Photo- 
gravure ” and “ Photogravure and Rotary Photogravure,” pre- 
viously published by the photoengravers’ union. They would 
form the nucleus of a reference library on photomechanical 
methods. Matthew Woll, editor of the American Photo- 
engraver, is making his publication of educational value to the 
craft both of the present and of the future. 


A Photoengravers’ Library 

Photoengravers’ Union No. 1, New York, applied to this 
department for a list of books that would be of most service 
to its school of apprentices. So many books on photomechan- 
ical methods are now out of print that only the following were 
listed as the beginning of a photoengravers’ library: “ The 
Ferrotype and How to Make It,” by E. M. Esterbrook; “ Pho- 
toengraving Primer,” by Horgan; “ Line Photoengraving,” by 
William Gamble; ‘The Process and Practice of Photoen- 
graving,” by Groesbeck, and “ Ilford’s Manual of Process- 
work,” by L. P. Clerc. If books on these subjects by other 
authors can be found they are so much “ velvet,” for they will 
all grow in value no matter what price is paid for them. 


Now It’s Rotagravure in Two Colors 

For the first time in this country, the American Multi-Color 
Corporation, New York, has begun commercial printing of 
rotagravure in two colors at a speed of 3,000 sheets, 36 by 50 
inches, an hour, with orders sufficient to keep this press going 
to its full capacity for six months. Other rotagravure presses 
are printing by rotagravure three million Postal Telegraph 
blanks weekly to fill an order for 156,000,000 of these blanks. 
Shortly a new rotagravure press to take a web sixty-six inches 
wide will be printing two colors on one side, and a single color 
on the other, all in rotagravure. It was but a few years ago 
that Alfred Weiss became interested in rotagravure. He had 
been a printer, and had studied intaglio printing both here and 
abroad. He already has five presses turning out everything 
for use by the “ movies,” from large posters to pictures for 
lobby display, hand colored by stencils. His presses are built 
largely after his own ideas, and as he is enthusiastic over the 
future of intaglio printing we are going to hear more from Mr. 
Weiss in the application of rotagravure to color printing. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


By S. H. Horcan 
Offset Applied to Textiles 


Handkerchiefs, table covers, felt slippers and even the 
labels on coats are now printed on the offset press, and how 
few of us notice the change. But that is not all. Carpet manu- 
facturers need no longer send on the road with their salesmen 
trunk loads of rugs and carpet samples. To a growing extent 
they are using photomechanical methods for reproducing in 
colors some of their choice rugs. The glossy paper was at 
first an objection, as it gave no idea of texture. Now offset 
printing is being used for the purpose, and color printing is 
done on felt, which simulates very closely rug and carpet tex- 
tures. Children’s cloth books and calico dresses illustrated with 
Mother Goose designs are also exhibits of what the offset press 
is doing through the assistance of the camera. Pictured fabrics 
are coming into fashion, so we may soon see photomechanically 
printed pictures on men’s shirt fronts. 
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Aquatone De Luxe 

Offset printing by the Aquatone process is falling into 
good hands and we may soon see some printing de luxe by 
that method. William E. Rudge, the particular printer of Mt. 
Vernon, just outside New York city, has just installed a pho- 
tographic plant for Aquatone, together with offset presses to 
do this work. Mr. Rudge’s idea is to combine, when at all 
possible, the highest-quality type printing with Aquatone, 
using the latter only for the illustrations. The fact that 
Aquatone prints admirably on antique and uncoated paper 
stocks, no matter how rough the surface, makes the printing 
of de luxe editions possible. 


Decorating Tin Plate 


There is an increasing and noticeable use of decorated tin 
boxes as containers for tobacco, in all forms, and for candie: 
and toilet articles, only another indication of the spread o} 
offset printing. Tin printing was the first application of th 
offset press. To give an idea of its use it might be said that a 
single concern in Ohio is daily printing 72,000 sheets of ti 
plate 24 by 32 inches in size. Four rotary presses are engaged 
at this work, and they print at the rate of 3,000 impressions an 
hour. The designs are engraved or drawn on stone, and ther 
transferred to grained zinc. The tin sheet should be first coatec 
with a ground, usually a white ink, after which the colors ar 
printed on the white coated plate as if it were a sheet of white 
paper, with the addition of a coating of lacquer last to protect 
the colors from injury. After each impression the tin plate 
goes automatically through a kiln 100 feet long, where the ink 
is baked on the metal. Coming from this oven the plate is 
air-cooled before receiving the next impression. The mar- 
velous thing about the colors printed on tin plate is that the 
metal can be bent several times without cracking the color. 


Offset’s Influence on Photoengraving 

William Gamble, in a lecture before the master printers 
in London, asked and answered this question, in brief, as fol- 
lows: “Is offset printing, with the aid of photo-process meth- 
ods, seriously affecting the output of the photoengravers? | 
do not think it is. There are photoengravers who have opened 
departments for offset platemaking, but have not found that 
the blockmaking side of their business has suffered. The work 
offset printers are doing by the aid of photo-processes seems 
to be for the most part additional to the demand for photo- 
engraving. There are instances where a book is reprinted by 
photo-offset, and if there are illustrations in it the photo- 
engraver loses to that extent, but probably the book would 
never have been reprinted were it not for the cheaper method. 
The photoengraver can never hope with camera methods to 
compete with processes that can be done without the camera 
and with comparatively unskilled labor. There is much of 
this reprint work being done, which is so much extra work for 
the planographic printer, but is entirely outside the province 
of the photoengraver. If it is affecting any one it is the book 
printer, for he can not hope to compete when books can be 
reprinted at a cost, including paper, which is even less than 
the expense of typesetting. There are also cases where cata- 
logues containing halftones have been done by offset because 
the customer has preferred the method, either as a novelty or 
because he liked the effect better. Probably the reason offset 
printing is not making greater inroads into the photoengravers’ 
business is that offset platemaking is not such a sure thing 
as photoengraving. You must bear in mind that photo- 


planography is still in its infancy, whilst photoengraving i 
nearing its prime. When the younger process has had as many 
years of life, we may look for far greater accomplishments 
and we may find that it has outdistanced anything that has 
been done up to now in photoengraving, especially in halfton« 
and color work.” 
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The New York Typothetae, 1865-1925 


Important Men and Events in the History of the 
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First Typothetae Association 


ECORDS of early attempts at organization 
& on the part of master printers show that 
) such attempts were very generally due to 
interest in the problem of competition. In 
one York city, as in a number of other 
cities, there were several occasions during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
“4 centuries when master printers were tem- 
— pe for the purpose of agreeing upon a price list. 
ese were, however, very temporary groups. It was not until 
vil War times that any organization came into being which 
| vitality enough for continuous existence. This was the 
pothetae of the City of New York, which was organized 
informally in 1863, formally in 1865, and, with the exception of 

early period of inactivity, has existed up to the present time. 

With the pressure upon them of conditions due to the Civil 
\ar, all the evils of the intense competition which always 
exists in the printing industry were so increased that the mas- 
ter printers in New York found themselves in desperate straits. 
Some of the leaders in the industry began to meet at lunches 
and discuss the situation. The prices of their materials were 
changing so fast that estimating, always a more or less specu- 
lative proceeding among printers who do not have cost systems, 
became an out and out gamble. Some took the top figures and 
added a certain percentage to cover increases to come; others 
used the lowest existing figures. There was such a wide range 
in estimates that the industry was in chaos. ‘‘ We were at our 
wits’ end,” said Mr. De Vinne, telling the story many years 
later, “and called together a general council of the trade.” 
Then the difficulty arose. of reconciling conflicting plans. 
“More than once did it seem that we should break up and 
do nothing,” said Mr. De Vinne. “At the critical time a festive 
member threw oil on the troubled waters. ‘I move we make 
it a dinner at the St. Nicholas.” We had the dinner and left 
it with strong hearts.” 

This good effect of the dinner may have been due to the 
enormous list of items on the menu or to the fact that those 
were pre-Volstead days; at any rate something was accom- 
plished. Price scales were set by committees for the various 
branches of the trade, and some conferences were held with 
Typographical Union No. 6, whose members were asking for 
wage increases on account of the increase in cost of living, a 
reason which sounds very familiar to us in these days. Annual 
dinners open to the whole trade were held again in 1864 and 
on January 4, 1865. On the latter date arrangements were made 
for the more formal organization which took place March 21, 
when a constitution was adopted and the name typothetae 
chosen. This name, adopted later by associations of employ- 
ing printers all over the country and eventually given to the 
national association of the industry, the United Typothetae of 
America, was suggested by Peter Carpenter Baker, one of the 
leaders among these early printers. It is derived from two 
Greek words meaning “ type ” and “ to place or set,” and was 
originally used by Emperor Frederick III. of Germany as 
applying to the printers of that country. 

The first president of the New York Typothetae was C. A. 
Alvord, and the secretary was Theodore L. De Vinne. A 
membership of forty-two firms was enrolled and many plans 
made for the future. All the leading houses of the day were 
represented: Francis Hart & Co. (Mr. De Vinne was at that 
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time with this firm); Baker & Goodwin; Wynkoop, Hallen- 
beck & Thomas; William C. Martin; John F. Trow; C. A. 
Alvord; Robert Craighead, and others. 

The attempt to fix uniform prices, however, proved im- 
practicable. Some began to undercut, others followed and 
soon the price list was only an ideal. The small group who 
kept up the activities of the association tried various expe- 
dients, among them a convention of printers from various east- 
ern cities to consider price problems, which met February 25, 
1866. In March the association was thrown open to all print- 
ers of the city by the withdrawal of the requirement of 
initiation fees and dues and a “board of trade” elected to 
carry on the work, this board having practically the same mem- 
bers as the board of directors who had constituted the only 
active element of the association. But their efforts were in 
vain, and the book of minutes of the meetings of this board of 
trade, neatly kept in the handwriting of Theodore L. De Vinne, 
ends abruptly with the entry for January 23, 1868. 

A dinner was held on Franklin’s birthday in 1872 in honor 
of the presentation by Captain Albert De Groot of a statue of 
Franklin erected in what is still popularly known as Printing 
House Square. Conferences with Typographical Union No. 6 
were held at various times during the later seventies. Finally 
in 1883, through the efforts of Douglas Taylor, a revival and 
reorganization of the typothetae was effected “ to improve the 
trade and cultivate a just and friendly spirit among the craft.” 
The reorganized association was “designed to include the 
houses in practical business, with the view of exchanging infor- 
mation, of protecting and assisting each other when necessary.” 
William C. Martin, at that time the “ dean of New York print- 
ers,” was elected president. The society had many of its old 
Civil War time members: DeVinne; Trow; Baker; Wynkoop & 
Hallenbeck; John Polhemus, and others. New members in- 
cluded nearly all the leading firms in the industry, among them 
being Harper & Brother, J. J. Little & Co., D. Appleton & Co., 
Douglas Taylor, Martin B. Brown, Henry Cherouny, Howard 
Lockwood, R. Harmer Smith and John C. Rankin, Jr. 

Since 1883 the New York Typothetae has had a continuous 
active existence. Its presidents have been the following: 
William C. Martin, from 1883 to 1891; Theodore L. De Vinne, 
from 1891 to 1898; J. J. Little, from 1898 to 1903; William 
Green, from 1903 to 1908; Robert Schalkenbach, from 1908 
to 1911; Edmund Wolcott, from 1911 to 1913; James W. 
Bothwell, from 1913 to 1915; Frederick Alfred, from 1915 to 
1918; J. Clyde Oswald, 1918 to 1920; James R. Thomson, 
1920 to 1922: M. L. Griswold, 1922 to date. 

An interesting event in the days after the reorganization 
of the typothetae was a dinner given by President Martin in 
October, 1885, celebrating his fiftieth anniversary as a printer. 
Mr. Martin in his reminiscences on this occasion gave a good 
idea of changes in the status of the printer during this period, 
the change from hand to power presses, the introduction of the 
cylinder press, the use of dry instead of wet printing, and many 
other evidences of the development of the industry. ‘ The 
most startling thing I ever did,” said Mr. Martin, “ was to 
open an office on the ground floor — printers hitherto were con- 
tent to transact business in dusty upper lofts.” 

From the time of its revival the New York Typothetae 
showed to a much greater extent the interest which it had 
manifested in its earliest days in exchanging information and 
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Men Prominent in the Development of the New York Typothetae 
(1) William C. Martin, president, 1883 to 1891; (2) Isaac H. Blanchard; (3) Joseph J. Little, president, 1898 to 1903; (4) W. W. Pasko, secretary, 1885 to 1898; 
(5) E. F 


5) E. F. Ejilert; (6) Charles Francis; (7) Theodore L. De Vinne, president, 1891 to 1908; 
(9) Robert Schalkenbach, president, 1908 to 1911. 


1903 to 1908; 


experience with master printers in other cities. This marked 
increase of interest was in line with the widening of the mar- 
ket that was going on in printing, as in industry in general, 
through the steadily improving means of transportation and 
communication. Through The American Bookmaker — now 
The American Printer — founded in 1885 by Howard Lock- 
wood, an active typothetae man, and through the efforts of 
W. W. Pasko, the secretary of the association from 1885 to 
1898, a campaign to promote organization among master print- 
ers in other cities was carried on. The emphasis on the need 
for organization was again the need for protection against com- 
petition, but in these days the note began to be added which 
becomes the main theme later on; that is, that this protection 
must come through knowledge of costs on the part of the 
master printer. This theme was taken up also by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, founded in Chicago in the early eighties, and the 
influence of the two journals was undoubtedly very important 
in bringing about the organization of master printers all over 
the country. 

The changes of this period in the world of industry were 
being reflected also in the growth of national trade unions, and 
among these one of the strongest was the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Thus it happened that when this union in 
1887 decided to make a move for the “ nine-hour day,” master 
printers’ associations rose up all over the country in opposi- 
tion, met in Chicago in October, 1887, and organized the 
United Typothetae of America. Twenty-two cities were rep- 
resented at this organization meeting, and following the exam- 
ple of New York seven of these associations had taken the 
name typothetae. From this time on the name typothetae 
was usually the one chosen by the local associations, members 


(8) William Green, president, 


of the United Typothetae. At the present time there are 
fifty-seven associations bearing the name in the leading cities 
of the United States and Canada. 

R. Harmer Smith was chairman of the meeting which 
organized the United Typothetae of America, Theodore L. 
De Vinne was elected the first president,and Howard Lockwood 
was chairman of the first Executive Committee. Needless to 
say, the New York Typothetae has always furnished its full 
quota of leadership and ideas to the national association. Mr. 
Lockwood was the author of the draft of the original U. T. A. 
constitution and Mr. De Vinne of the U. T. A. Code of Ethics. 
“The Rules and Usages of the New York Typothetae,”’ pre- 
sented to the U. T. A. convention in 1893, constituted the first 
attempt in the industry to standardize trade customs. The 
New York Typothetae was the first to concede the nine-hour 
day, in 1897, when such a change was made reasonable by 
many circumstances of the times, and was among the last to 
hold out against the eight-hour day in 1905 to 1908, when this 
further reduction of hours was pushed by the union so soon 
after the previous change. During the stirring times from 
1902 to 1908 William Green was chairman of the U. T. A. 
Executive Committee, and was such a leader in the battle, both 
of the national organization and the New York local associa- 
tion, as only William Green could be. The plants of William 
Green and Isaac H. Blanchard were the last to reunionize of 
those put on the open-shop basis on account of the eight-hour 
strike. This did not happen until January 1, 1914. 

Pioneer work on the cost problems of the master printer 
came from the New York Typothetae. In the late nineties 
Isaac H. Blanchard was at work on this problem, becoming 
in 1901 chairman of the United Typothetae Committee on 
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Education in Pricemaking. His draft of a cost system was 
sent out by the United Typothetae in 1902, not only to all 
its members but to a large number of employing printers 
throughout the country. Mr. Blanchard himself toured the 
country giving illustrated lectures on the subject. The New 
York Printers’ Board of Trade, made up almost entirely of 
tvpothetae members, which amalgamated with the typothetae 
in 1912, was a leading factor in bringing about the first Cost 
Congress in 1909, and its secretary, Charles Paulus, drafted the 
ew York Form H, which became the Form 9-H of the Stand- 
ard Cost System. Frederick Alfred, who later on was presi- 
dent of the New York Typothetae for several years, was a 
member of both the first and second cost commissions. 

Charles Francis, a member of the New York Typothetae 
since 1895 and founder of the Printers’ League, which amalga- 
mated with the typothetae in 1916, was the author of the divi- 
sion plan by which the United Typothetae in 1913 was able to 
bring back closed-shop printers into its membership. Mr. 
Francis, Robert Schalkenbach and G. F. Kalkhoff were active 
i bringing about a similar result in New York. The present 
pian of organization of the New York Employing Printers’ 
Association is the same in principle as this original division 
pian, namely, that the autonomous sections within the associa- 
tion, the Open Shop Section and the Printers’ League Section, 
teke care of the labor problems of the members, leaving the 
main association free from these controversial matters for the 
pursuit of educational ends. 

The present New York Employing Printers’ Association is 
the outgrowth of the old New York Typothetae, to which in 
1912 was added the Printers’ Board of Trade, in 1916 the 
Printers’ League, and in 1920 the New York Master Printers’ 
Association. Ernest F. Eilert, president of the New York 
Employing Printers’ Association from 1919 to 1923 and now 
chairman of its Executive Board, brought about the final 
adjustments necessary to permit of the Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation coming into the association. Thus was accomplished 
a long-hoped-for result: one association broad enough to meet 
all the needs of all types of printers, instead of a number of 
separate organizations duplicating each others’ work and inter- 
fering with the growth of any one really valuable organization. 
The typothetae remains as an organization within the larger 
association. Since 1922 M. L. Griswold has been its president. 
At the present time the work of the association is being carried 
forward under the presidency of George T. Lord; the chairman 
of the Printers’ League Section is George J. Hurst; of the 
Open Shop Section, Ira Frank. 

One of the more recent pioneer ventures of New York 
master printers has been the establishment of a school for 
printers’ apprentices which has been in successful operation 
since 1913 and is now running on a budget of over $25,000 and 
has an enrolment of nearly six hundred. This school was 
established in codperation with Typographical Union No. 6 
and the Hudson Guild Neighborhood House, and its foundation 
was largely due to the activities of Charles Francis and William 
Green. These men, together with Isaac H. Blanchard and 
Robert Schalkenbach, fostered the growth of the school and 
have devoted much time to apprenticeship problems. 

It is interesting to compare the little typothetae group of 
Civil War times struggling to keep any kind of association 
going and to accomplish something on the problem of compe- 
tition, with the large and flourishing association which has 
been developed out of those early attempts by the wisdom, 
foresight and hard work of the leaders in these sixty years. 
The work of the present New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation is characterized by the wide range of its activities. 
There are not only the sections based on labor policy within 
the association, but a very useful subdivision into specialized 
groups; that is, law printers, tariff printers, periodical print- 
ers, machine composition houses, advertising typographers, 
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commercial printers, manifold and loose-leaf printers, and 
poster printers. The association maintains service bureaus for 
cost work, estimating, credit and collections, as well as a 
bureau of industrial relations, and conducts educational classes 
on various subjects of interest to printers. In a word, the 
association aims at and in considerable measure accomplishes 
the task of meeting the needs of the printer in every phase 
of his activity in his relationships with his customers, with his 
employees and with the public. 


NEWSPAPER HOME IS CITY’S SHOW PLACE 
By P. R. Russeti 

The new home of the Journal, Knoxville, Tennessee, is the 
show place of that growing city. It is the talk of the town. 
Ordinarily the newspaper helps other industries and enterprises 
to build fine homes and remains its own shabby self, building 
only for utility’s sake, with minor regard to the beauty of its 
house. The Knoxville Journal has shattered precedents, for 
its new home is a building of classic design with the exterior 
appearance of the “ Temple of the Winds.” Outside columns 
are of white Tennessee marble, with a beautiful gray stone 
used for the interior. A middle court, stairways with orna- 
mental railings, and columns and cornicework overhead, main- 
tain the classic design of the building throughout. A one- 
hundred-foot arcade leads from the front entrance the length 
of the first floor to the business offices. 

Within this veritable palace is the very latest mechanical 
equipment for composing, electrotyping and pressroom depart- 
ments. The 120-page “ house-warming ” edition, issued by the 
Journal in celebration of its occupation of the new home, is a 
demonstration of its adequate equipment for newspaper pub- 
lication. This issue tells the story of the progress and improve- 
ment of the publication over a period of nearly fifty years, and 
also features the achievements of Knoxville’s leading industries. 




















The New Building of the Knoxville “Journal” 


The Journal’s editor-in-chief is Captain William Rule, who 
at eighty-five years of age remains a virile writer. He has been 
an editor for more than fifty years and is said to be the oldest 
active editorial writer in the United States. A. F. Sanford is 
president and publisher of the Journal, and with him as execu- 
tives are associated Fred T. Bonham, business manager; Rex 
R. Wallace, treasurer; W. M. Clemens, managing editor, and 
Walter S. Burnett, circulation manager. 

Knoxville is one of the South’s old printing towns, its print- 
ing history going back to 1791, five years before Tennessee 
was admitted into the Union. The first printing press in the 
state was set up in Knoxville in that year. 
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A Story of a Woman and the Printers of Chiapolis 


INTRODUCTION 
N a letter received some years ago a printer 
in a middle western city unburdened his 
business soul and wrote a long screed as 
to the grievances he had against other 
printers, the printers’ organization and 
other things. He wanted to make money 

Uy in his business, but did not seem to under- 
oS YCLYs stand just how to go about it. After recit- 
ing his many troubles and his desire to make money, and the 
seemingly insurmountable things that were preventing him, he 
asked this question: ‘“‘ How, Mr. Porte, how?” 

I tried to tell him that it was up to him, that no one could 
help him, and so on. Not only that, I asked several others to 
write him, but some way the answers did not suit. He evi- 
dently wanted some magic formula that would make success 
for him, in spite of everything — including himself. 

Of the thousands of letters I have received this one has wor- 
ried me the most, as its call for an answer seems to be from 
the heart, and like the Macedonian call of old it needs answer- 
ing. But still my answer can not vary much from the original 
letter. I decided that the best manner of pointing the way to 
success and how it could be obtained was by writing a book 
telling of the accomplishments of some one else. I knew of 
many successful men, but their experiences all seemed too 
tame, no romance in them, nothing to tell except that they 
had built up good businesses and made money. And as they 
were red-blooded men this was expected of them. 

It seemed I would have nothing to write, until my atten- 
tion was called to the enterprise of several women who had 
entered the printing business or were publishing newspapers. 
As this seemed to be getting at the bottom of things, I started 
in to gather information, interview many of them, and use their 
experiences as a basis of a series of articles showing the success 
of women in the printing business. 

Reading a newspaper the other night, I came across an 
interview by my friend William Allen White in which he con- 
fessed that his wife was really a better business “ man” than 
he. Here was a text worth while. I then thought of the many 
widows who have taken up the half failures left by their hus- 
bands and turned them into paying propositions, despite all the 
prejudices and stumbling blocks in their way. Here was some- 
thing worth while, but how could I frame the words to show 
the attitude of the printers, the public, and the printers’ organ- 
ization, towards such a woman? I decided that it was neces- 
sary for some one other than myself to tell the story, as my 
sympathies and ideas might not bring out the underlying ideas 
I wished to show. 

Then it came to me that the secretary of the Franklin Club 
of Chiapolis was the one to tell the story, and that all the 
printers of the town — as given to the world in a former series 
of stories — should be the other characters in the story. So, 
now here it is, as told by the secretary to me and faithfully 
recorded. I hope it is an answer to that printer’s question, 
“ How, Mr. Porte, how?” Surely if a woman can do this, 
then any man can, if he will but put forth the energy to do it. 

Practically every incident recorded is founded on facts; 
there is very little fiction. Fiction appears only in the method 
of record, and in the necessary tying together of incidents — 
the rest is truth. R. T. Porte. 

February 10, 1925. 
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By R. T. Porte 


THE FIRST YEAR — PART ONE 

Well, look who’s here! You are certainly welcome. Where 
have you been the past year or so? Yes, I got your letters 
and answered most of them, but I haven’t had time to tell you 
ail the things that have happened here, and I am certainly glad 
you came today. Just sort of a relief to have you come in so 
that we can have a good old-fashioned talkfest all by ourselves. 

Still on the job, you bet, even if things don’t go as well as 
some of the members think they should. But then, who can 
please a bunch of printers? We have gotten over a lot of 
things in this organization, and most of all we have gotten 
over expecting the impossible. 

Honest, now, you don’t know how good it is to have some 
one drop in and listen to my tale of everything that has hap- 
pened, and know he won’t go out and tell everybody in town. 

Let me hang up your overcoat. Pretty cold today, isn’t it? 
And yet it isn’t so cold as it was the day I attended a funeral 
a year ago. Yes, funerals for printers don’t often occur here, 
but, between you and me, a few more would do the printing 
business of this town some good. Oh, there are a lot of fine 
fellows here, and I would hate awfully to see them go, but 
once in a while I wish something would happen to take them off. 

Being secretary of the Franklin Club of Chiapolis, or any 
other printers’ organization, is no snap, although the members 
think that about all I have to do is to sit in this chair, look 
wise, send out a bulletin once in a while, try to get some one 
to talk at a meeting, and listen to how they bid $40 on a job, 
and some other printer beat them out of it by bidding $37.50. 
Of course, the other fellow had done the job before, but he 
beat him out of it just the same, and the club ought to take 
some action. Or a member thinks his compositor is no good 
and wants me to get him another right away for less money. 
Or, can I get a real printing salesman, one who can go out and 
get the orders regardless, and keep the plant busy? They are 
tired of the fellows who get only one job in five or six and 
allow the other printing peddlers to skin them right along. 1 
ought to know right off where there is such a salesman, who 
will work for next to nothing with prospects of a raise in five or 
six years. Honest, that’s what they think. You know all about 
that, though, and I don’t need to tell you, but it does me a 
lot of good to be able to unload on you and tell my griefs. 

There’s the telephone now. Guess I had better answer it 
or some member will think I’m not on the job. Hello! Oh, 
it’s you, my dear. Yes, yes, yes. Oh, I won’t forget. Yes. 
Say, wait a minute. An old friend of ours is here from the 
West. The fat man? Sure. Invite him up for dinner? You 
bet. He nods his head that he will come. Good-by. 

If the missus doesn’t do all the talking tonight, I can tell 
you a lot of things that have happened during the past year, 
and perhaps you can tell me what to do or give me some advice. 
I sure need it. It has got me going. 

Yes, Miss Corman. No, I can’t sign the letters now. Yes, 
I will dictate the minutes of the meeting. No, better wait 
until tomorrow. You can get out that bulletin, if you wish. 
That pressman looking for a job here again? Sent him every 
place in the town; too bad, but nobody wants him. He has 
been tried out a dozen times, but never stays on a job. Wish 
we could get rid of him. By George, I never thought of that. 
Wire Speaker at Wisigan that we have a pressman who can set 
type also and that we can send him at once, but he will have 
to advance carfare. Tell him to answer at once, and we will 
send the man. Then tell that pressman we have a job out of 
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wn for him. Maybe he’l! take it, and then we'll be rid of 
iim for a while. I sure hope he does. That will be all. 

Sure as guns, if that pressman goes out of town, one of 
he printers will want him at once, because some other press- 
an is sick or has quit or something. Then they’ll blame me 
ir sending him away, when I know help is so scarce. That is 
1e way it goes, but I am going to take a chance this time, as 
iis pressman really needs a job — even if he isn’t the best 
man in the world. I not only have the troubles of the printers 
take care of, but their help as well. If a man quits and goes 
another printer, then the other printer stole him and offered 
m more money, or a raise some time, or something else. 

It must be a pleasure for you not to be a secretary any 
nger. Pretty soft for you. All you have to do is to go 
-yout the country visiting us fellows and heiping us a bit, or 

{ in your office and have two or three stenographers answer 

sur letters, or ask us why we don’t do so and so, and get 
;eeved because we don’t answer your letters at once, when 
ou know how busy we are all the time. You laugh, don’t you. 

es, we are no better than the printers. 

They are too busy to answer letters, so are we. 

Man, if you only knew the things that happen! Take the 
rieeting today. Only about half the members were out, and 
» ost of them paid no attention to what was going on. When 
' read the minutes, not a single one listened. Well, perhaps 
\fort Chilger did. Yes, he’s still president of the club. Been 
president about five or six years. Ought to have a new one, 
ut the printers seem afraid to have another. Mort puts in a 
protest every year when he is nominated, but they say he has 
to keep it. So he holds the office of president and appoints me 
secretary, when I ought to be secretary of some larger club 
with more assistants to do the work. If I had one or two 
assistants here we could do a wonderful work, but the printers 
refuse to give up the money. They think the dues are too high 
now, and ought to be reduced. When I had to increase Miss 
Corman’s salary, they all kicked and went into executive ses- 
sion which cut me out. They agreed to the raise, but I had 
to cut down in other places. 

Sure, Miss Corman is a good girl, all right, if a little old, 
and the printers seem to like her on the job. One printer said 
we could get along with only her. I was ready to resign, but 
Chilger and Martin wouldn’t hear of it. They said I ought 
to stay on the job, so here we both are. I need two more men, 
but then probably if they worked cheaper than I did the mem- 
bers would say I was getting too much, and I would have to 
resign and one of the cheap men would take my job. So, I go 
right on doing three men’s work the best I can with the help 
of a girl. 

No, we haven’t lost any members this year, and most of 
them pay their dues promptly. One printer said.he had been 
doing it so long it had become a habit — nothing more. He 
thought the club was doing some good, but that he personally 
could get along without it. He was only paying dues because 
the other printers needed the organization. He was able to 
take care of himself, didn’t need any help, but he liked to go 
to the weekly luncheons, meet with the fellows, and some of 
them played golf with him. He guessed perhaps it was all 
right. As other businesses had organizations, the printers 
ought to have one and he would do his bit, but some of the 
members sure got his goat once in a while. Honest, that’s 
what he said, and I’ve heard others say the same thing; they 
didn’t need the organization, but the others did. 

Whoever invented reading of the minutes? If there is 
anything I detest, it is reading the minutes of the previous 
meeting. Did you ever listen to them? It takes five or ten 
minutes. Chilger always calls for them right after the soup, 
and the waiter brings in the rest of the lunch right then and 
mine gets cold while the members eat theirs. While I’m read- 
ing them Charley Brown and John Duncan match coins to see 
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who shall pay for the lunch, and young Bill tells a new story 
in a loud whisper to the bunch down at his end of the table. 

Then I give my report for the week, the number of calls 
on the telephone, visits, workmen placed and other things too 
numerous to mention. What makes me the maddest is Tanger 
yawning or Griffin asking for a second cup of coffee when I am 
almost finished with my report. Don’t smile. That is tragedy, 
because I want the members to know what we are trying to 
do for them in this office. 

The only time we get a real kick out of a meeting is when 
Jack Milson of Westerville attends. Milson still drops in to 
visit us once in a while, and he and Johnson are almost pals. 
Both kick about the food. Milson has come so often he pays 
for his own lunch now. We used to do it, but Chilger told 
him he was not a guest any longer and would have to pay. 
Milson thought it a good joke, but being a real sport he pays. 

Milson was at the meeting a year ago, at the time of the 
funeral I spoke of. He was the only one who seemed to know 
what to do. That morning the papers gave the news that John 
Renier, the manager of the Renier Printing Company, had 
died, after an illness of six or seven weeks. Not only was 
Renier a printer, but he had been a member of the Board of 
Education, was interested in several other civic activities, a 
member of the Reindeer Club, or the Sublime and Dependent 
Order of Reindeers, having held nearly every office in the 
organization. The funeral was to be held two days later from 
the headquarters of the Reindeers. No mention was made of 
Renier belonging to another organization, from the simple fact 
that he didn’t belong. He was not a member of the Franklin 
Club of Chiapolis; in fact, according to the other printers, he 
was the one printer who seemed to hurt them the most. 

I made the announcement that an employing printer had 
died. I thought it should be noted, even though he was not a 
member of the club. No one said anything, and I thought the 
matter was closed, and it would have been if Milson had not 
been present. Several other matters came up for attention, 
and I supposed everything was over when Milson asked for 
the privilege of the floor. Good naturedly, Chilger told him 
to go ahead and get it off his chest. And Milson did. I wish I 
could remember all he said, but I will try to tell you part of it, 
as it certainly was good. After he got the attention of the 
meeting he gave a slight cough and then said: 

Gentlemen, I heard with a great deal of regret from your secre- 
tary just a short time ago that an employing printer in your city 
had passed away. I had read the news in the paper this morning, 
and I came to this meeting to hear what you members had to say 
about the death of this man. So far not one has said anything, and 
although not a member of this club, being only an honored visitor 
from time to time, I have asked permission of the president for 
a few minutes and crave your indulgence. 

As you know, I am only a country printer. I am not a city 
printer, and don’t mix with your troubles, except when asked, and 
when there are good eats in sight. I have attended most of your 
yearly banquets and open meetings, and other special affairs, such 
as the one in honor of Benjamin Franklin, that great printer, 
statesman and philosopher, inventor, and all-around great man 
who is honored by all printers in all parts of the world. Because 
of this, I am sure that what I have to say will be received in the 
right spirit of understanding and no offense taken. 

A printer has died after a struggle for what he thought was 
right. He must have been somewhat of a leader, if he was elected 
a member of the Board of Education for several years, took an 
interest in other civic matters, and was also a member of the Rein- 
deers. I know very little of him, except what I have heard around 
this table from time to time. Then he was cussed and called a 
detriment to the trade, a disgrace to the printing business. 

But he has gone. Whatever may have been his misdeeds, or his 
wrong or right way of thinking, according to you men here, he was 
like you, a printer, a man who must have had some good in him, 
and a love for the business he was engaged in. Certainly it must 
have been love for the business, for I understand he never made 
any money out of it and that the plant is in his wife’s name. 
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Not one word has been said by you, either that it is too bad 
or that it is a good thing for the industry that he is dead. 

In our little state press association, which has only about five 
times as many members as you have, we never let the death of a 
country publisher pass by without some mention. Paper after 
paper says something about it. The Publishers Auxiliary usually 
makes mention of it, perhaps printing his last picture, taken ten 
or twelve years before, when he had a clean shirt and a new necktie. 

Our annual year book always contains a list of those who have 
passed away during the year. Sometimes other editors attend the 
funeral, if it is in a neighboring town or in the same county. 
Whatever may have been the fights or misunderstandings of the 
past they are forgotten, and whether he was a member of the press 
association or not some notice is taken of his death. 

But, gentlemen, if I may be given the privilege of saying so, 
you have allowed one engaged in your industry to pass away with- 
out taking any action to honor his memory, no resolution of 
respect has been sent to his widow, nor were flowers sent as a 
small token of respect for one who is now ready to have his last 
proof revised and corrected by his Maker. 

Are you ashamed of your business, of being printers, that you 
will thus stand before the world? 

Then he sat down. Honest, if a bomb had exploded in 
the midst of those printers they would not have been more 
astonished. Several members were on their feet at once ask- 
ing for the privilege to speak. Knowing well the temperament 
of some, Chilger recognized Randolph Martin. Martin said 
he was glad that Mr. Milson had spoken as he had. In fact, 
they all needed waking up. He was ready to admit that he 
had paid very little attention to what the secretary was 
saying, and that he had missed the remarks in regard to Mr 
Renier’s death. Certainly the Franklin Club of Chiapolis 
ought to do something; in fact, it should have done something 
during the illness of Mr. Renier. It was a disgrace to the 
employing printers of the city that a printer had been ill and 
yet not one of them had asked his wife if they could be of 
assistance, and were even now passing the matter by. 

Little could be done, is was true, he said, but at least a 
letter of condolence should be written to the widow and flowers 
sent for the funeral. He made a motion to that effect. 

Charley Brown seconded the motion, and made a few re- 
marks. He said he hoped others had been as deeply impressed 
with Mr. Milson’s talk as he had been. He had met Mr. 
Renier several times and had tried to be friendly with him, but 
some way they never hit it off, and Renier rather repulsed 
his advances. But people in general were not interested in 
their petty misunderstandings or grievances, and he was for 
sending the letter and flowers, but in addition he believed 
that every member who could attend the funeral should do so 
as a mark of respect to the printing business, if for no other 
reason. He amended the motion to that effect. 

Of course, the motion and the amendment passed, but not 
until some others had had their say. We let Milson write the 
letter of condolence, which he did in my office. The presi- 
dent and I signed it. Milson can surely write, and I don’t 
doubt the widow had the letter framed after shedding tears 
over it. Here’s a copy of it, so listen to this: 

Mrs. JoHN RENIER AND FAMILY, 
CHIAPOLIs. 
Dear Mrs. Renier: 

It is with deep regret that we, the members of the Franklin Club 
of Chiapolis, learn today of the death of your husband, John 
Renier, who has been engaged in the printing business of Chiapolis 
for many years. 

It is hard for us to frame words that will help you in your 
great sorrow at this time, as none can know the heart of one who 
has had such a loss as you have, but the least we can do is to 
express to you our sympathy and assure you that in our hearts 
we bear for you that good will and understanding that comes from 
those who must in a measure share your loss. 

When a man who has engaged in the printing business passes 
away to the great unknown, we feel we have lost a brother and a 
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friend, even though somehow or other none of us in this organiza- 
tion had the privilege of knowing him intimately. 

We know full well how feebly these words express what we 
wish to say, but we trust the knowledge that knows no misunder- 
standing will convey to you more than these words express. 

On behalf of the members of the Franklin Club of Chiapolis, 
Yours sincerely, 

MortTIMER CHILGER, President. 
EUGENE THEODORE DRIESER, Secretary. 


we remain, 


I leave it to you if that isn’t putting it right. My respect 
for Milson grew right then. I had thought him more or less 
of a joke till then, but he showed to us that under that mass 
of hair he had something other than concrete. He had cer- 
tainly done something for the printers of Chiapolis when he 
fed up Johnson with good eats and showed him the light. Now 
he had done something else, and the result of what he did is 
what I want to tell you about right now, even if it takes all 
night. 

Got to take an early train out of town? What’s the dif- 
ference, you can go the next day. A meeting to attend and a 
talk to printers? Say, let me get hold of Milson and have him 
go, he will do better than you can. That’s no joke, much as 
I think of you and your ability as a speaker. Fact is, some 
of the members asked when you were coming so they could 
hear you again. You knew that, so you just slipped in unan- 
nounced to get away from the meeting. I bet you got in early 
this morning, and didn’t come around to see me until after 
lunch so as to escape the meeting, but not too late to go home 
with me to dinner. 

The letter was sent, and I put it in the minutes of the next 
meeting so it would go on record. 

These country publishers aren’t so dumb after all, are 
they? You know that most city printers laugh at country 
publishers, and feel sorry for them. They say those in the 
country need all kinds of educating, but I think they can tell 
the city fellows quite a few things. Mort Chilger said to me 
once that he thought that Milson was one of the brainiest men 
in the printing business and he couldn’t understand why he 
stayed in Westerville. He asked Milson the same thing, and 
Milson said that when the city printers became educated up to 
the country printers, he might move into the city. I just 
thought he was trying to be smart, but perhaps he wasn’t after 
all. There are many things stirring around in that head besides 
three-line locals. 

The printers of Chiapolis say that if there were more 
printers like Milson in the country towns, they would be all 
right, but I have a notion that there are many of them. If I 
ever quit this job, I think I will try to get one as secretary of 
a press association. I admire men like Milson. He is real 
stuff, don’t you think so? 

There’s that telephone again. 
does John Randolph owe on his dues? The amount is $4.75, 
Mr. Randolph. Thank you, that will be all right. Sure, I'll 
come tomorrow. Sorry I haven’t been to see you, but I have 
been too busy for anything. Expected to drop around today, 
but an important visitor from out of town just came in and 
we have some business to talk over. No, he hasn’t been in 
town lately. When he comes, you want him to come and see 
you? Sure, I'll tell him. 

That was John Randolph. He asked about you. Wants 
you to come and see him. What, you can’t go? Honest, but 
you ought to call on John. He still talks about the dirty trick 
Parker did in leaving him. You must call on John, sure. 

Some letters to sign, Miss Corman? Excuse me a few min- 
utes while I sign these and do some telephoning. 

Oh, about the funeral. Yes, the members attended it. 
Make yourself comfortable. Here’s a paper to read, and just 
as soon as I get this work done I'll tell you about the funeral 
and what happened next. 


Miss Corman, how much 
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Keep It Up, Folks! 

The famine is over. The time of feasting is here. Now. 
istead of groaning over a dearth of queries, I gloat because 
ere are so many of them. The postman probably suspects 
me of selling fake stocks, my mail is getting so heavy. He is 
«arning his salary increase, all right! (By the way: The sol- 
“nn old New York Times always speaks of a “ pay rise.” Try 
i, next time you ask the boss for a raise.) 


Caught Off the Bag 

It must have been an expert in tariff, not in English, who 
urned out this sentence for a New York World editorial 
irticle: “It is reported from the House Interstate and For- 
‘ign Commerce Committee that testimony taken overwhelm- 
ingly shows that the Government could not enforce a law 
compelling wool manufacturers in true detail to brand their 
fabrics as to the new wool and reworked wool and other con- 
tent, no matter how great and costly a bureaucratic control 
were set up over the industry.” 

It needs a quick eye to see at first reading that “ over- 
whelmingly ” qualifies “shows” and not “taken.” And 
almost any reader would stumble over “‘ manufacturers in true 
detail.” But what would happen to a newspaper proofreader 
who, encountering such a sentence, should make it read: 
5 testimony taken shows overwhelmingly that the 
Government could not enforce a law compelling wool manu- 
facturers to brand their fabrics in true detail as to ie 
A proofreader has to stifle his conscience. 


Here’s a Flock of ’Em! 

‘What is the plural of the noun ‘callus’? Webster gives 
‘calli, but I never heard any one saying ‘ What terrible calli 
I have on my hands!’ I have seen ‘calluses’ in the New 
York Times. 

“Ts it ‘Our mental and spiritual life have [or has] been 
broadened ’? 

“Why do people say ‘one hundred and eighty-one,’ when 
arithmeticians say ‘ one hundred eighty-one’ is correct? 

“In an upper and lower case line should ‘ one-thirty’ be 
‘One-thirty ’ or ‘ One-Thirty ’? 

“Your department might be called ‘a happy tempered 
bringer of the best out of the worst.’ ” 

Thank you! “Calluses” wins, on usage. Rearrange- 
ment is a Clarifier: ‘‘ Our life, mental and spiritual, has been 
broadened.” Arithmeticians are not necessarily grammarians, 
but grammarians should not begrudge arithmeticians some 
small freedom with language; when the “and” is omitted, a 
comma might well be used in its place. ‘‘ One-thirty ” has 
the sanction of the rulemakers, but in a newspaper headline 
(not elsewhere) I myself like to capitalize both parts of the 
compound; a style that could be defended in no way except 
as a man might defend his practice of wearing his coat inside 
out, just because he likes it that way. 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 





Interpreting the Rules 

“Our paper uses down-style sheet, specifying that where 
names of associations, corporations, schools, etc., are used in 
full the last word shall begin with lower-case letter, as Mothers’ 
Benevolent association, Divine Mill Works company. Oper- 
ator sets ‘ Hanover Iron Works,’ and proofreader marks it to 
read ‘ Hanover Iron works.’ Under our style sheet, which is 
correct? ”” 

The disputed form is different from the style-sheet exam- 
ples in that it does not end with a generic noun like “ com- 
pany,” “association.” The proofreader is following the letter 
of the law. The compositor followed the spirit of it. The 
rule is badly worded. It should specify that only the words 
like “ association,” ‘“‘ company ” and so on are to be kept down, 
if that is what is wanted. I don’t like the rule, anyway. 
“Association” is as much a part of the official title, in the 
first example given, as “ Benevolent.” I favor “ Sixty-fourth 
Street,” ‘‘ Twenty-third Regiment,” “ Mothers’ Benevolent 
Association,” ‘‘ Fall River Line,” and the like. Would our 
correspondent write “ Benevolent and Protective order of 
Elks ” (‘‘ Order ” with lower-case “ 0”)? 

If our correspondent quotes the rule exactly, neither oper- 
ator nor reader can be called out-and-out wrong. 


Friendly and Helpful 

“T am hoping you will not consider very seriously discon- 
tinuing the Proofroom department. I presume there are a 
number of readers just like myself who are too busy to ask 
the questions as they arise, so simply wait until the answer is 
finally published, as it usually is. 

“ Being a teacher of linotype work, I appreciate what such 
departments mean to the coming generation of printers, and 
wish to say that, rather than cut down on such work, it should 
be increased. 

“May I ask what you think of running a line from the 
error to the correction? All texts advise against it, yet I never 
have seen any one except students mark proof except by using 
the lines. 

“When an initial is used and the sentence is quoted, do you 
use quotes with the initial? ” 

My father used to mark proofs without lines from error to 
correction. His proofs were a marvel of neatness. He wrote 
a small, precise hand. Most of us scrawl corrections as though 
there were no limit to space, and as though compositors had 
some special sense to guide them in correcting the type. There 
is no real objection to the lines, except when they criss-cross 
and add an unfair burden to the compositor. 

Block initials are made without quotes. I am just enough 
of a crank, or a free soul, to say that I would rather throw out 
the fancy initials than to let the beginning quotes go. I don’t 
think they play fair with the reader. Probably there are not 
three printers in the United States who share this prejudice 
with me. 
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As to Signatures 

In the letters waiting to be answered, there is one whose 
writer specifically asks to have his name omitted. The writer 
of another remarks that he believes omission of signatures will 
encourage some modest questioners to come in who might 
otherwise stay out. This gives the okay to my no-signature 
scheme. But there is one who likes at least “allocation by 
states.” 

One or two of the letters indicate clearly that the writers 
have no objection to use of the signature, but let’s give our 
new rule a fair tryout. Any criticism or constructive sugges- 
tions will be welcomed. 
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Just a Bit of Sniping 

It’s a long, long time since we’ve amused ourselves by 
being picky about other folks’ writing. Let’s have some fun! 

From “ The Dark Cloud,” by Thomas Boyd: “ Hugh was 
covered with black tar, but which he hardly noticed”; “ He 
dreamed that a combination of Captain Bilger and the South- 
erner were bearing down on him”; “He could not forget 
about the race, the long, silent, unheroic race, nor of his 
responsibility in the winning of it.” 

From “ The Education of Anthony Dare,” by Archibald 
Marshall: ‘‘ Henry had addressed him in almost identical 
terms as those used by Fred.” 


Neat Proofs, Good Proofs! 


ANY ways of testing people’s fitness for 
different kinds of employment are now in 
) use. In the old days, an employer selected 
from the applicants for a certain job the 
one whose personality, record and recom- 
mendations from former employers made 
the most favorable impression. Some em- 
ployers seemed to have an uncanny sense 
for the virtues and the faults of applicants. That sense must 
have been a combination of instinct and judgment. It worked 
effectively. The old New York Sun prided itself on its judg- 
ment of men. It hated to discharge an employee, because it 
carried a reflection on the judgment shown in hiring the man. 
There must be still a good many employers who trust their 
own unaided powers of perception to guide them in selecting 
workers, but methods more scientific are in favor. Corpora- 
tions hire specialists to take charge of personnel. Some of 
them use psychological tests. Some like to study the appli- 
cant’s handwriting. Some try to read character in the face. 
These methods may all be helpful —if they are not permitted 
to overrule the promptings of instinctive judgment of charac- 
ter. That, I believe, must always be the really decisive test. 
I imagine that even those who have most faith in the psycho- 
logical examination and the tests of features and handwriting 
must subconsciously give a good deal of weight to their own 
“impressions ” of the candidate’s character and qualities. 

If you knew that a man had no “ sense of machinery,” you 
would not care to take him on as a linotype compositor, how- 
ever briskly and accurately he might be able to work the key- 
board. If vou knew that he was weak in spelling, you would 
not easily be persuaded to give him a job reading proof. If 
he had a jellyfish mind, and no marked opinions of his own, 
you would never try to make an editorial writer of him. There 
are certain definite characteristics that must be required for 
each sort of work. For a proofreader, neatness is essential. 

This very morning, as I made up the editorial page of which 
I have charge for an afternoon newspaper, I got the hint for 
a subject for this article from my talk with the printer man 
who laid in the type and very kindly forbore with what he cer- 
tainly thinks is my deep editorial ignorance of all practical 
print-shop matters. Between the intervals of deciding whether 
to be ruled by the length or the editorial importance of arti- 
cles, whether to square up under a three-column head or to 
turn a double in under it, and all the likes of that, we chatted 
as if we had been friends all our lives instead of the natural 
enemies that editors and printers are supposed to be. If I 
could think that this printer man picks up from me one-tenth 
as many bits of useful knowledge as I get from him every morn- 
ing, I should feel that I belonged with the good-doers. 
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Well, he was working along, when his chief makeup man 
announced that the form on which he had been working was 
ready. My friend — he is the Big Boss of the composing room 
—remarked: “Can’t understand that fellow! Don’t see how 
he ever gets anywhere — but he does. He clutters the whole 
place up with leads, rules and all sorts of litter.” 

Then he told about another office in which he had worked. 
It seems that there was a chap in the ad. alley who wore a white 
apron, kept on his white collar all day, came to the end of his 
day’s work, took off his white apron, spotless, and appeared 
fresh and clean as at the beginning of his labors. 

There was dissatisfaction with the proofroom. It was 
sloppy. And that was what made my friend think of his shop- 
man for a new job. “I believe he’d make a proofreader! ” 
Well, as the story came to me, they tried it out, and it worked. 
You can take the yarn for what it may seem worth to you. 
What is it they say in Italian? -—‘‘ Si non vero, e ben trovato.” 
True or not, it made a point. 

They tell about Ed Leader, the rowing coach at Yale, who 
took hold when Eli crews were in a slump and turned out win- 
ners. Leader is one of those big, unbeatable westerners. If 
I get it right, he went to Washington, played football, and was 
selected by Coach Conibeare to hold down a seat in the boat 
when rowing was new at the university. They had it all to 
learn, and instead of following conventional lines they went 
to work and got up a style and system of their own. It was 
so successful that Yale turned to Leader when it needed a new 
rowing teacher. 

And they say that on his arrival he ordered: ‘“ Pick me 
out the best crew you can.” So they took eight of their vet- 
erans and boated them. Leader watched them without any 
very keen show of interest. Then he turned aside, looked over 
the other boatloads — class crews, subs and the green hopefuls 
— picked out a boy in this shell and another in that, and made 
himself a crew including only two of the vets. 

Of course, he was looking for signs of natural aptitude, 
rather than for trained and finished oarsmen. Something about 
a man’s physique — something about the way he sat, or worked 
the slides, or handled his oar, decided him. I think he might 
have selected a proofreader much as my friend did. 

In the queries this month is one about the practice of run- 
ning lines from the error to the correction. It is true that no 
authority will commend this practice. But how sincere are its 
hostile critics? Does their own practice correspond to their 
precept? “Don’t do as I do—do as I say!” We laugh at 
that sort of thing, but it is foolish to reject good advice just 
because the giver thereof does not make use of his own wis- 
dom. If the advice is really good, it ought to be taken to 
The question is, however, whether the advice is good, 
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in this instance — or whether the habit of running lines across 
the proof is really not objectionable. 

There is only one answer to give to the query. If the lines 
help the compositor in making his corrections, they are good, 
and the conventional advice against their use is, like so much 
advice, hypocritical and useless. If the lines hinder the work 
f correcting the type, they are utterly bad, and the teacher 
ho does not apply his own precept is reprehensible. 

There are readers who cover a proof with such a criss-cross 
of lines that the compositor must turn misanthrope when he 
‘ries to make anything out of the confused pattern. Editors 
ere not likely to be good proofreaders. Newspaper editorial 
vy riters are almost sure to be bad proofreaders; perhaps it is 
‘en true, the better the editorial writer, the poorer the quality 
.f his proofmarking. This is not an idle generalization, but 
'as a foundation in logic. The good editorial writer is a person 

i nerves and temperament. He is not a good editorial writer 

nless he has his nerves under control; but he works fast, his 

leas are likely to be one hop ahead of his typewriter; he can 
1t stop to be fussy about the appearance of his work. 

These same qualities, appearing on his proofs, are pretty 

ire to make trouble for the compositor. The editorial eye 
oes not march steadily. It leaps and darts, it jumps ahead, 
nen has to come back and mop up. Corrections are made 
impulsively, without study of space available for marking. 
Then a line has to be strung out, to make a trail for the com- 
positor to follow. Some lines run up the galley, some down; 
some straight out to the natural margin on the right, and some 
‘cross country ” to an open patch of white paper away over 
on the left. Neatness is what that proof will be everything 
else but. 

Now, if the running of lines from error to marginal correc- 
tion is bad when it leads to confusion, it follows that it is better 
{o avoid it consistently. Some galleys give the reader plenty 
of room to work in; others do not. The reader who has formed 
the habit of marking his corrections so that they can be fitted 
to the type without the help of penciled lines is ready for the 
test of the galleys that are crowded with errors. He does not 
have to readjust himself to meet the new situation. But the 
reader whose custom it is to use the lines has to watch himself 
every step of the way. As error after error turns up, the lines 
begin to jam. First thing he knows, he is making a blind map. 

The first essential for a proofreader who wants to train 
himself in making nice, clean proofs without lines is the cul- 
tivation of a small, clear handwriting. My father turned out 
proofs easily followed, and free of lines. He ran his correc- 
tions out into the margin, continuing the type line to which they 
belonged. He used both margins; the left for the first half of 
a line, the right for the second half. The vertical or slanting 
strokes used to separate corrections in one line were made just 
long enough to do their work; many a reader, no doubt, has 
—like myself — found himself first thrown off the track by 
making these strokes so long that corrections for one line over- 
lapped those for the next. And once you begin to get crowded, 
it’s good-by to orderliness on that galley! 

There is a great difference between marking a newspaper 
galley, a narrow column of small type, where the lines are close 
together, and a book galley, perhaps twelve or fourteen point, 
with liberal space, vertically, for the proofreader’s pencil to 
travel in. The reader who cultivates a small “ fist” is ready 
for anything. It is also good to be able to keep your lines of 
writing accurately horizontal, instead of going up the paper or 
down it. The shop ought always, in self-defense, to give proofs 
with liberal white margins. 

Neatness in marking is likely to be accompanied by neatness 
in handling papers. And that is important in the proofroom. 
Proofs and copy should never be allowed to get into a huddle. 
They should be filed neatly, and neatly bundled at the end of 

the day’s work. System in keeping them pays for the time it 





takes, when proof or copy may be wanted in a hurry, to settle 
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some point of responsibility as between editorial room and 
composing room, or customer and shop. The proofreader who 
can “ produce ” without agonies of searching here and there, 
rummaging through masses of unlabeled and unsorted papers, 
is pretty sure to reap the reward of appreciation. 

As the proofreader who cultivates neatness in marking and 
in keeping papers gains thereby, so also does the proofreader 
who cultivates mental neatness. The editorial mind is likely 
to be something of a hodge-podge. The proofreader ought to 
have his information nicely classified in his mind, tucked away 
neatly and accessibly. He should not be fussily meticulous, 
but he does need to be systematic. 

It is with keen awareness of some incongruity that I write 
thus, for neatness is not one of my own natural qualities. Try 
as I will, I find my papers getting into apparent confusion. 
I say “ apparent,” for I can find my way through the mess with 
pretty satisfactory certainty of getting what I want, quickly. 
What's the use of throwing a bluff? I can write all the more 
earnestly in behalf of neatness because it is not one of my own 
virtues! I wish it were. I wish I could have been disciplined 
into it in my younger working days. And I am very sure that 
the young proofreader will never regret it if he forces himself 
from the start to cultivate that quality. 

The neat worker is not always the best worker, any more 
than the slap-dash worker is always a genius. But it is pretty 
nearly always true that neatness and accurate work go together, 
for the proofreader. And the reader who is not satisfied with 
his own accuracy can do nothing that will more effectively help 
him increase his confidence in it than to practice neat marking 


of proofs. 
ey ICAI >_> 


IN PRAISE OF PUNCTUATION POINTS 


These clever verses by Amos R. Wells, in St. Nicholas last 
July, should find room in every proofreader’s scrapbook: 


The Exclamation-point, how long! how slim! 
How very grateful we should be to him! 
We tremble! We’re astonished! We're afraid! 
Behold! Behold! He rushes to our aid! 


Are you perplexed? Are all things out of joint? 
And do you know the Interrogation-point ? 

Or have you tried what questioning will do? 

And have you found that he will bring you through? 


Dear Comma! most familiar, close at hand, 
Alert, prepared, you leap at our command, 
Glad, eager, swift, obedient to our will, 
And keen, though small, our purpose to fulfil. 


The Semicolon is a bit reserved; 

But, though he’s cautious, never has he swerved. 
He may be prudent, backward, slow to clinch; 
Nevertheless, he’s useful in a pinch. 


Now note the stately Colon’s excellence: 

His reach, his grasp, his wide-embracing sense. 
Behold his qualities: imperious, bold, 

Eager to seize and strenuous to hold. 


Alike, yet self-contained and different, 

The close-bound Hyphen holds his clear intent. 
Warm-hearted, he, sharp-sighted, eagle-eyed, 
And many by his firm-fixed bond are tied. 


But see — beware he’s near! — the fervent Dash. 
Come, clear the way — he’s swift and very rash! 

I tremble — ah, how masterful is he! 

What will become — look out! — of you and me! 


And now (how gracious, how benign are these! ) 
A welcome to the calm Parentheses. 

So leisurely (why should we haste?) they move, 
Their wheels revolving in a double groove. 


“And these,” you ask, ‘ what little freaks are they?” 
‘** Quotation-marks,” I answer, “ and they say 
Whatever you have said, and spread it far. 


'»” 


Ch, what a pair of gossipers they are! 


And now we reach the satisfying end. 

Here is the Period, our constant friend. 
Wearisome poetry or tiresome prose, 

Though long spun out, he brings it to a close. 
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A Word About Competitive Bidding 


By Murray E. Crain 


#HE publishers of the new trade journal had 

¥3 written letters to several printers, giving 
I<¥) them rough specifications on their new 
magazine and inviting them to bid on its 
printing. Responses to these interesting 

) missives were being awaited when a serene 
individual strolled in, presented his card, 
which indicated that he was the salesman 

for a large printing house, and asked to see the promoters of 
the new journal. The interview granted, the salesman asked 
for a chance to bid. He got the facts about the paper, and 
left. Soon after, he returned in person with his bid and went 
over it with the publishers. He eventually got the job, and 
thus established profitable business relations which promise 
to continue without a break for many years. Thus, the sales- 
man for a printing house which didn’t even receive an invita- 
tion to figure, walked away with the work, under the eyes of 
the three or four printers who were asked to submit figures. 

While it is generally conceded that bidding on work which 
has come under the scrutiny of several different houses does 
not always provide much opportunity for profit, the success 
of this salesman indicated that there are printers and their 
representatives who are too busy with haggling over techni- 
calities to go after and get real business. At a restaurant on 
Dearborn street, Chicago, where the printing craft meets and 
lingers after its ice cream, this salesman allowed the story to 
be coaxed out of him one rainy day. 

“How did you get wind of the job in the first place? ” 
he was asked. 

“Well, I suppose I am weak-minded in giving away trade 
secrets,” grinned the salesman, “ but I don’t mind, because it 
takes a lot of work to make my system successful, and not 
every one is willing to invest the necessary energy. 

“For a long time after I left the mechanical end of the 
business, I didn’t have much success in selling. The main 
trouble, I eventually decided, was that I wasn’t on the job 
at the right time. I usually got around about three days after 
the contract had been given, or just as the publishers, or adver- 
tisers, as the case might be, were on the verge of placing the 
business. One was as bad as the other, because after the buyer 
has looked over a certain number of contracts and made up 
his mind that a certain printer is most desirable for his par- 
ticular piece of work, it is almost impossible for any one to 
get him to delay the verdict a few days longer. The chances 
are that he has done most of the preliminary work and is get- 
ting anxious to look at a few proofs. 

“What, then, was I to do? Putting myself in an adver- 
tiser’s place, I concluded that if I were getting out some elab- 
orate catalogue, the chances are that the first thing I would 
do would be to have drawings made. If I were a publisher, 
the same thing would apply, because the first thing a publisher 
requires is a drawing for his cover. The artist gets first whack 
at him. 

“There are several hundred commercial artists in Chicago, 
and I have taken pains to get acquainted with as many of them 
as possible. My house has even circularized these fellows, 
offering to provide samples of paper and other forms of ser- 
vice. The paper, as a matter of fact, comes from the paper 
house with which we place most of our business. I think we 
have succeeded in making an impression on some of these 
artists. 

“ After the artist finishes with the job, it goes to the 
engraver. We are of course a great deal more intimate with 
engravers of the city than with commercial artists. Even so, 





engravers have their own troubles, and it is no easy matter 
to induce them to keep their eyes open and to let a printer's 
salesman know when something shows up that looks entirely 
new. I don’t mind saying, however, that I got the tip on the 
job under discussion from an engraving house. 

“ After I got the name of the publishers who were getting 
up the new magazine, I made a personal call to get figures on 
the new paper, and another personal call with my bid. And 
right here I ran into a situation that has helped me again and 
again. The printers around this table may not believe in 
submitting competitive bids, and I don’t say it is a good thing. 
Nevertheless, every one here does it. There’s no doubt about 
that. Also, no two of you do it in the same way. No doubt 
about that either. And that’s where I come in. 

“Tn this case I found that the publishers had asked for 
only four bids, mine making the fifth. As I suggested before, 
there were four bids, all in different form, so that it would 
have taken an expert to tell which was the lowest. 

“ But I was on the job to explain my bid, and the others 
had sent theirs in letters, ending with the wish that they might 
have the pleasure of doing the printing. So the buyers natu- 
rally asked me to explain anything in my bid that they did 
not understand, while it was hardly possible to invite the 
absentees to explain theirs. It would have been by far too 
complicated. 

“ Before I finished I was also asked to explain some of the 
others, but I begged to be excused from looking at the other 
fellows’ figures. I think that helped me get the contract. 

“That’s about all there is to the story, but as long as 
printers are going into competitive bidding, it seems to me 
that for the good of the trade as a whole there should be some 
standard method of submitting the bids. This would be 
extremely simple, and I believe would help every one. 

“ Just now, it is almost impossible for any one except an 
expert to compare bids. On straight matter and ad. setting 
the figures speak for themselves, although there is a remark- 
able range in the figures submitted by any four or six printers 
for this work. Not many printers quote for makeup per page. 
The majority seem to lump makeup, lockup, presswork and 
binding under one head, and bid so much per thousand copies. 
Or, if by any chance the method of bidding is approximately 
the same among all bidders, the range between high and low 
on various items is so great that it is difficult for the buyer 
to reach a conclusion. 

“For instance, one house may be low on straight matter 
and advertising composition. But it will usually be high on 
presswork and binding. Another house may be high on the 
first two items and low on the last two. Even where the same 
general basis is followed, it is hard enough for the purchaser 
to find out what’s what. 

“ Perhaps it serves the buyer right for being afraid to put 
the work in the hands of a good printer and letting him go to 
it. On the other hand, I, as a salesman, wouldn’t order paper 
for work we had under way without getting the price, because 
the paper house might think I was turning philanthropist and 
looking for some one to take my money. 

“JT am not afraid of competitive bidding, because I feel 
that a little service here, as elsewhere, will bring home the 
bacon, and that my house has the ability to keep it home after 


I have brought it.” 


Every life of power must have a great master purpose 
which takes precedence of all other motives.— Marden. 
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Press RUNNING.—The table below gives the average press 
productions in fourteen cities in the United States and Canada 
in the month of July, 1924, as well as an average of these aver- 
ages. These averages are intended only as guides to the esti- 
mator in judging the production possibilities of his pressroom 
n the job at hand. It would seem safe to assume that when 
the makeready was done, the pressman could start his press 
and keep it going at full speed to the end of the run; but it 
isn’t so easy as all that. The weight of the stock and the grade 
make all the difference in the world. For instance, extra thin 
stock, such as opaque and Bible paper, will require longer time 
to run than M. F. book, coated or S. and S. C. of ordinary 
weight; tissue will require still longer time. Large forms, 
printed on heavy stock, as 38 by 50 — 220, will require extra 
labor in handling the stock, especially where automatic stock 
lifts are not provided, causing stoppage of the press. Heavy 
enameled or coated stock will slide on the feedboard and cause 
delay. The estimator who is alert will take all this into con- 
sideration and in his production estimate will make proper 
allowance for such emergencies. 

“ Gradual ‘ filling up’ or fouling of type or cuts is another 
foe to uniformity (of the press run) and requires constant 
vigilance on the pressman’s part,” says Fred W. Gage, in 
‘* Modern Presswork.” “Almost all grades of stock have some 
amount of paper dust in the sheets, and in addition there is a 
constant tendency toward leaving a little ‘lint’ on the form, 
this being enormously accentuated by the wrongful use of ink 
a little stiffer than the stock requires. When we consider that 
on an ordinary two-revolution press the bed and cylinder travel 
at the rate of about three hundred feet a minute, and that the 
printed sheet must be forcibly separated from the form at that 
rate of speed, the wonder is that inkmakers have so success- 
fully solved the problem that there is relatively little trouble 
from this source, if the ink be intelligently selected. At any 
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rate, frequent cleaning of the form is necessary to preserve 
that sharp, clear effect characteristic of the first few hundred 
impressions.” 

Beware of “seconds” in paper. The money that is saved 
on the stock is ordinarily lost in the pressroom, if not more. 

In this age of automatic mechanical devices in every walk 
of life, it is but natural that the estimator should show pref- 
erence for the mechanically fed presses. This is as it should 
be, if the buyer is not given all the benefits of the improved 
machine or process. For instance, there is a tendency among 
estimators to estimate the automatic machines at a low hour 
rate and a high rate of production, primarily to obtain a low 
price and thus secure the job. It is evident that this method 
will lead to ruin if carried out consistently. It is a rule in eco- 
nomics that improved machinery first of all must benefit its 
owner. If it does not, it will prove a poor investment. If the 
possession of such machinery is used as a club to hammer down 
prices, such machinery is a detriment and not a blessing. 

SLIP-SHEETING.— Since the introduction of gas flames and 
electric heaters on cylinder presses, slip-sheeting is not required 
as much as it used to be. Even high-grade colorwork with 
heavy plates can now be printed without offset. However, 
there are certain jobs where slip-sheeting is necessary, even on 
Gordons, Colts and Universals, and it is therefore a task for 
the estimator to decide whether to slip-sheet or not. Although 
we contend that every printing estimator should have practical 
experience enough to rely on his own judgment, because it 
always makes a bad impression when he has to ask questions 
from foremen or others, still in a case of this kind it is advis- 
able to confer with the foreman or superintendent. If slip- 
sheeting is required, four cost items must be considered: cost 
of slip-sheets, cost of inserting (one girl or feeder), cost of 
taking out (two girls or two feeders), and the slower running 
of the press. Although the slip-sheets can be used over and 
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over again when carefully handled and stacked after being 
used, the first cost is nevertheless considerable and must come 
out of the slip-sheeted jobs. A certain percentage of the orig- 
inal cost should therefore be added to all slip-sheeted jobs. 
The best and cheapest stock for the purpose is a fiber paper 
of antique finish, 24 by 36— 60. It may be used over and 
over again, probably for years. To use scrap stock for slip- 
sheeting may save the cost of the stock, but the labor cost 
may be so much higher that this saving will become an actual 
loss. 

Slip-sheeting will retard the running speed of the press 
from five to ten per cent. Therefore find the correct time 
ordinarily required for the job, add five to ten per cent to 
this time, according to the nature of the job, and figure the 
cost of inserting the slip-sheets on this basis. The slip-sheets 
can be removed by two girls at the rate of 800 to 1,200 an 
hour, according to the size of the sheets. If girls are used for 
this work, their time should be charged to the job at hand- 
bindery rates. 

Bronz1nc.—To bronze a job of printing, two separate and 
distinct operations are required — sizing and bronzing. On all 
bronzing work by hand up to 13 by 19 inches three operators 
are required — two for the bronzing, and one for the dusting. 
They are paid double time for this work, because of its unpleas- 
ant nature. On sheets larger than 13 by 19 four operators 
should be employed, and if they are at all experienced in this 
work they will generally be able to take care of the output of 
the press. However, if the press is run faster than 600 an hour, 
all the four operators will be required for the bronzing; the 
dusting will have to be attended to afterwards. 

To estimate bronzing correctly, enter your makeready and 
running time for the sizing as usual. Then add the cost of the 
size and the bronze dust at the market price plus ten per cent 
for handling; then the cost of the bronzing operation at twice 
the girls’ hand-bindery rate for each person employed. 

One pound of bronze dust and one-half pound of size is 
sufficient for one thousand copies with a bronzing surface of 
’ twenty-five square inches. 

If the job is an ordinary display one, figure the bronzing 
surface at two-fifths the surface of the type form. For in- 
stance, a type form of ten square inches will contain four 
square inches of bronzing surface. If, however, the bronzing 
form is a solid one, or nearly so, figure the full surface of the 
type form. A single line is considered a solid bronzing surface 
and therefore takes the full surface price. No job should be 
figured at less than one square inch of bronzing surface. 

The modern way of bronzing is by bronzing machines con- 
nected directly to the press, as, for instance, the Kelly or 
Miller High Speed, the cylinders or the offset. The printed 
or lithographed sheets are conveyed by belts to the bronzer. 
No reliable hour rates are available for this operation. The 
average hour rate for the ordinary bronzing machine is $2.80. 

Ink.— At the typothetae convention in the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, in 1919, a statement was made that the ink 
bill of the printers of the country was higher than the rent bill. 
The statement was overdrawn, however; the Composite Ratios 
of Printing Costs, issued by the United Typothetae of America, 
shows that the rent cost was 2.91 per cent of the total sales, 
while the ink bill totaled 1.91 per cent. But even this is worth 
considering; therefore it is an important item which no print- 
ing estimator will overlook. It may range from 15 cents for a 
job of envelopes or letterheads, to thousands of dollars on a 
job of four-color processwork. Be that as it may, the cost 
of the ink should always be entered against the job, in no case 
at less than 15 cents. 

The covering capacity of ink depends on three factors: 
the quality of the ink, the kind of paper stock and the con- 
tents of the form. For instance, a form was printed in 65,000 
impressions on 46 by 63 — 183 eggshell, and 46 by 63 — 238 
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enamel. The eggshell form required 135 pounds of ink, the 
enamel form 88 pounds. Although both forms could be classi- 
fied as “ Bookwork, open display,” the enamel form was quite 
a bit lighter than the eggshell form. In other words, on the 
eggshell form one pound of ink covered 88 pounds of stock; 
on the enamel form 193 pounds. 

But the crux of the matter is the form. It is an easy mat- 
ter to figure the ink on the different stocks; when it comes to 
the different forms, however, practically every rule is without 
value. Let’s see: E. C. Andrews, the author of ‘“ How to 
Estimate Ink,” experimented with a number of different forms 
to find a basis for the variation. Here are some of the results 
he obtained: 

A type page, twenty-five square inches, set in eight-point 
on a ten-point slug, required .135 gram of black book ink for 
ten sheets, or 250 square inches, printed on antique stock; 
consequently the ink on this form had a covering capacity of 
840,000 square inches to the pound. The same size page, set 
in ten-point on a twelve-point slug, printed with the same ink 
on the same stock, required .110 gram of ink for the ten sheets 
of stock, giving a covering capacity of 1,030,000 square inches 
to the pound. Set in twelve-point on a fourteen-point siug 
and printed as above, the ink required for the 250 square inches 
weighed .080 gram, giving a covering capacity of 1,417,000 
square inches to the pound. A solid plate of the same size 
required 1.187 grams for the ten sheets, or a covering capacity 
of the ink of roughly 95,000 square inches to the pound. The 
relation of the ink requirements of leaded eight-point forms 
to solid on this stock is therefore 11.4 per cent; of ten-point 
9 per cent, and of twelve-point 7 per cent. 

Printed on M. F. book the ink required for the eight-point 
page shows a covering capacity of 1,417,000 square inches to 
the pound; on the ten-point page 1,532,000 square inches, and 
on the twelve-point page 1,829,000 square inches, while the 
same ink used to print the same three pages on S. and S. C. 
showed a covering capacity of 2,268,000 square inches to the 
pound. 

Regarding this last result, Mr. Andrews says: ‘“ The fact 
that the three different type faces take the same amount of 
ink on this stock is accounted for largely by the hardness of 
the surface, and the great difference on antique stock by the 
softness of the stock. The smaller the type on antique stock 
the greater the tendency to punch through, which adds the 
shoulder of the type face to the printing area. On S. and S. C. 
it is also difficult to gage the correct quantity of ink, as it is 
more likely to offset on this stock than on M. F. book.” 

A solid plate printed on this stock required .839 gram of 
ink for the ten sheets, which gives a covering capacity of prac- 
tically 135,000 square inches to the pound of ink. The relation 
of the ink requirements of a leaded eight-point form to solid, 
printed on M. F. book, is therefore 9.5 per cent; ten-point, 
9 per cent, and twelve-point, 7.5 per cent. 

In a mixed form, containing type matter and cuts about 
the same as an ordinary catalogue page or the reading pages 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, the covering capacity of a pound of 
halftone black is as follows: S. and S. C., 2,625,000 square 
inches; M. F. book, 1,575,000 square inches; Cameo sepia, 
1,575,000 square inches. A black book ink used on the same 
form printed on antique stock would cover 1,074,000 square 
inches. 

In book and catalogue work only sixty to seventy-five per 
cent color is required. If full color is required it is evident 
that the covering capacity of the ink will be reduced accord- 
ingly and therefore more ink required. Good halftone ink 
giving a “snappy” effect to the cut weighs five to six per 
cent more than the ordinary black book ink. 

Another factor of importance in estimating the ink required 
for the production of a piece of printing is the absorptive 
qualities of the different grades of stocks of practically the 
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same kind, as coated or enamel. A halftone containing twenty- 
five square inches of surface was printed with Duplex Sepia 
(halftone) ink on seven grades of stock. The ink had the fol- 
lowing covering capacities on the different stocks: Empire 
fnamel, 1,418,000 square inches to the pound; Diamond D, 
771,000 square inches; Lustro Enamel, 671,000 square inches; 
Snowflake, 588,000 square inches; B. & S. Duotone, 667,000 
-quare inches; Superb Dull Finish, 545,000 square inches; 
‘ameo Ivory, 304,000 square inches. The ink requirement 
if the halftone is from fifty-five to seventy-five per cent of 
olid, according to the screen used. 

Commenting on this last test, Mr. Andrews says: “In 
veighing these tests, the excessively high covering capacity of 
mpire Enamel surprised me. Of course, it was not suited for 
ringing out the effects of this ink, but supposing its covering 
apacity was higher on black? I was doomed to disappoint- 
‘nent, however, as printing the plate with Lustre Black required 
230 gram for ten sheets, a covering capacity of 490,000 square 

ches (to the pound of ink). In order to compare the cover- 
ig capacities obtained with the duotone ink still further, I ran 
1e same stocks again, using Process Black for the reason that 
‘s nature and consistency resembles the Duplex Sepia more 
han Lustre Black. Here are the results (giving the covering 
apacities in square inches to the pound of ink): Empire 
fnamel, 648,000; Diamond D, 630,000; Lustro Enamel, 
167,000; Snowflake, 687,000; B. & S. Duotone, 513,000; 
superb Dull Finish, 307,000; Cameo Ivory, 295,000.” 

As this experiment was made solely to test the covering 
capacity of the ink on the different stocks, no attention was 
paid to the color result. Mr. Andrews says in this regard: 
* Since the war the coatings of enamels have changed so much 
in their relation to absorption of ink that Process Black, which 
formerly fitted most of the enamels mentioned has been sup- 
planted by Lustre Black for straight halftone work. The 
Process Black still has its place on light screens where the 
minimum quantity of color is desirable, and on more absorbent 
papers.” 

In four-color work the amount of ink required for the dif- 
ferent colors depends solely on the nature of the work. So 
many different subjects are used that the average will be nearly 
impossible to define. Again quoting Mr. Andrews in “ How to 
Estimate Ink”: “ Perhaps the most unusual proportions for 
four-color work are found in the fruit catalogue. There nearly 
every page is made up largely of light green and yellow. On 
a sheet 32 by 44 of this kind of work the yellow ran 4.6 pounds 
per thousand impressions; red, 1.0; blue, .8, and black, .5. 
One firm, printing mail-order inserts exclusively on a McKee 
four-color press, figures 2.86 pounds of ink per thousand sheets 
of a thirty-two page form, 812 by 11. The ink is distributed 
as follows, giving the amount in decimals: Yellow, 1.000, 
red, .474; black, .684; blue, .852. Ninety-five per cent of 
the amount of each color will give the result in actual pounds. 

“One colortype house figures this proportion for carpets 
on flat-bed presses: Yellow, 1.000; red, .333 to .400; blue, 
.333. Two others figure: Yellow, 1.000; red, .250; blue, .375.” 

The results here given, both for black and colored inks, 
are based on painstaking researches and are as accurate as 
present-day testing methods will allow. As a guide to the 
estimator they are invaluable, as here he has something that 
absolutely may be relied on. By using these figures as a guide 
he may be able to estimate the ink required on any job some- 
what correctly. 

But there is still another factor to be considered: the fac- 
tor of waste or loss. This waste or loss may be caused by 
carelessness in cleaning the cans; by dirt in the fountain; by 
the ink used on the makeready and by leftovers at the end 
of the run. It is safe to say that this waste or loss will amount 
to five per cent of the ink used, even if the same form is kept 
on the press for weeks. On rotary work on news-print nearly 
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four per cent of the ink must be reground, owing to paper dust 
getting into the fountain and on the plates. 

The following percentages may safely be added for waste 
of ink in makeready, in running and in leftovers: 
Platens Cylinders 


Jobs requiring 1 pound of ink............... 25 100 
Jobs requiring 2 pounds of ink............... 20 50 
Jobs requiring 5 pounds of ink............... 15 20 
Jobs requiring 10 pounds of ink............... 10 15 
Jobs requiring 25 pounds of ink............... 8 10 
Jobs requiring 50 pounds of ink............... 6 8 
Jobs requiring 100 pounds of ink............... 5 7 


This discussion on ink was written with ordinary fountains 
in view. There are new devices on the market, such as the 
Ortleb ink agitator, which are said to decrease ink consump- 
tion in a press run from twenty to thirty per cent. The esti- 
mator will investigate if the presses of his plant are provided 
with such devices, and obtain from the pressroom foreman 
information about the actual saving in ink consumption. 


The Printers of Abilene 
Part III 


As the printers of Abilene filed out of the dining room of 
the Association of Commerce, Dick Knox, of Scranton & Knox, 
motioned Ed Thomas aside. 

“They have decided to sell the bankrupt plants,” he said. 

“ Who have?” Thomas demanded. 

“ The receivers. I heard it just as I came to the meeting.” 

“What’s the rush? They seem to be in a terrible hurry 
about it.” 

“To save on the overhead. You know, lots going out and 
nothing coming in will soon eat up the assets.” 

“Ves, I understand. But even at that their hurry seems 
uncalled for. Can it be possible that they have a purchaser? ” 

“Can’t say about that. I’ve told you all I heard.” 

Thomas looked worried. He had figured on the two bank- 
rupt plants being out of the competitive field for some time. 
If some new men should come in and buy the plants, the cut- 
throat competition was as likely to be resumed as not. This 
must be prevented at all odds. 

“Let’s have a talk with the receivers,” he said. 

They got into Ed’s car and drove to the General plant. 
There they were told that Mr. Lowbridge, the receiver for the 
General, was in conference with James Dutton, the attorney 
for the creditors, at the Abilene State Bank. 

“There is evidently something new in the wind,’ Thomas 
remarked. ‘‘ Dutton would not confer with Lowbridge, unless 
somebody had made an offer to buy the plant.” 

It was with this thought in mind that he tackled Mr. Low- 
bridge. “‘ What’s up, Harry?” he demanded. 

“What do you mean?” Mr. Lowbridge answered. 

“T understand that you fellows intend to sell the bankrupt 
plants. You perhaps know that we naturally are interested in 
what is going on — both morally and financially. We have 
gone through a year that all of us will remember for some time 
to come, and we are not anxious to have it repeated. Have 
you a purchaser in mind? ” 

“To be frank with you, yes. We have an offer we are 
considering.” 

“From out-of-town parties? Would it be violating any 
confidences to let us know who the parties are? ” 

“At present the negotiations are carried on in all confi- 
dence”; Mr. Lowbridge emphasized the last word. 

“Which means, I take it, that the printers of Abilene will 
not be given information about the deal before the sale is made. 
Am I right? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Ts this fair to us, Harry?’ Thomas looked Lowbridge 
squarely in the eye. 
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“What else can we do?” Lowbridge countered. ‘ You 
wouldn’t ask us to peddle information to you that could spoil 
the deal, would you? That wouldn’t be fair to the other fellow 
or to the creditors. We have, first of all, to look out for the 
people we represent.” 

“True. Just as well as I represent the printers of the 
city, and for them and myself I expect a fair deal. Is there 
anything that can be done by us to protect our interests? ” 

“You may put in a bid for the plant.” 

Whether Mr. Lowbridge intended this as a poser or a bluff, 
it at first took Thomas unawares, unprepared as he was for any 
such proposition. But he soon gathered his wits about him and 
answered as if it was the most natural thing in the world. 

“We would rather do that than face a competitor we know 
nothing about — a competitor whose ethics may be the ruin of 
all of us. When will you have to know? ” 

“In a day or two,” Mr. Lowbridge answered. 
rate, before the end of the week.” 

“ T’ll have an answer at your office before the meeting with 
the directors of the Association of Commerce tomorrow.” 
With these words, he motioned Dick Knox to follow. 

When they were seated in the machine and on their way 
he said to Dick: ‘ Now, you'll have to get the other printers 
to come to a meeting at the Association of Commerce at five- 
thirty tonight. Tell them it’s important —that not one of 
them can stay away. If they do, they'll be likely to lose out. 
Then call Boardman at the Association and arrange for a pri- 
vate dinner for six. Be sure you get a private room. And 
now I'll leave you; I’ve some private business to attend to.” 
He left Dick at the curb, himself going into the Old National 
Bank, where he asked to be shown into the president’s office. 

“Mr. McDonald,” he addressed the president, “I need 
$150,000 within a week. Can I have it?” 

“On what security?” McDonald came back. 

“ Practically none, in a way. Looked at in another way 
the security may be ample. How would you consider the whole 
printing industry of the city as security? ” 

“The printing industry! Hm! To be frank with you, I 
don’t consider it very highly. Indeed, I do not consider it at 
all, unless —” 

“Unless what? ” 

“Unless you can show me that you are making money. I 
can’t lend you a dollar unless I am perfectly satisfied in my 
own mind that I'll get it back within a reasonable time. Unless 
you are making money and will continue to do so, I could not 
satisfy myself in this regard. We live on the interest of the 
money we lend, to be sure; but we can not jeopardize our 
capital by any loan where the principal would be endangered. 
What were you going to use this money for? ” 

Thomas went into a detailed recital of the events leading 
up to the bankruptcy of the General Printing Company and 
Harry White, Jr., and what had happened since. He knew 
full well what depended upon the pleading of his case — knew 
that if he could sway the banker to look at the matter with 
his own point of view, he had a chance to get the money he 
needed, while if he failed, why —he couldn’t fail; it would 
mean utter ruin not only to himself but to all those having 
confidence in him. He therefore pleaded as never before, 
coupling one fact with another, elucidating every bright spot 
his imagination could discover. Still he was careful not to 

paint the future in too bright colors. He knew McDonald — 
knew that he could look through every proposition and discover 
its weak points. He knew very well that if McDonald could 


“At any 


discover a single flaw in his statements, all was over. He there- 
fore had to be careful—to guard his words as if his life 
depended upon it. 

“You say you can get the other printers to sign the notes 
with you. How do you know you can? 
to do so?” 


Have they promised 
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“No. The matter has not been brought to their attention 
yet — will not be before this evening.” 

“Then you are not sure, are you?” 

“No, Iam not. But I have that much confldence in them 
that they will know how to protect their own interests. Sup- 
pose we leave this phase of the problem out of consideration 
and let me take care of it at the meeting tonight. Can I go 
to them with the promise that if they’ll come in on this deal 
you will furnish the necessary money? ” 

“You are changing your proposition. You first asked for 
$150,000. Now you ask me to furnish the necessary money.” 

It was nearly five o’clock when Thomas left the banker, 
but on leaving he had the banker’s promise that if the printers 
agreed he would furnish $150,000, provided the directors of 
the bank would approve the loan. McDonald had even gone 
further — he had promised that he would use his influence on 
the directors to have the loan approved. 

“ The first time has yet to come when they refuse me their 
approval,” he added, with a complacent smile. 


DO YOU DO ANY JOBS FOR A NICKEL? 


To course a job of printing through a plant involves many 
operations and records, and this applies to the smallest job 
that can be printed. First, it takes valuable time to talk the 
job over with the customer, then follow the office entries, the 
job jacket, etc., the composition, the proofreading, the lockup, 
the makready, cutting the stock, the running, the gathering 
and wrapping, and finally the delivery, with records all along 
the line even to the delivery receipt. And yet, a few days ago, 
a printer said to your secretary in the course of a discussion 
on a small job on his counter, ‘“‘ Well, that’s such a small job, 
I said he could have it for $2.” Think, for a minute, of the 
time required in the many operations of printing a job, and 
then selling it for $2! Some printers still lack the courage 
to ask the right price. Simply because a job is small is little 
reason why it should be given away, and selling a job at $2 
is almost giving it away. A business man should do business 
on a businesslike basis —the right price or nothing. If it’s 
a case of charity, give it away and charge it to donations, but 
don’t give it half away and let the customer think he is paying 
the right price. Once upon a time a pharmacist sold a little 
girl a nickel’s worth of asafetida and the child asked to have 
it charged. The pharmacist asked to whom it should be 
charged, and the child gave the name of her mother, Mrs. 
Schuman Schlickenmier. The pharmacist hesitated a moment, 
and said, “ Oh, take it for nothing and run along. It’s worth 
more than a nickel for me to write ‘ asafetida,’ let alone that 
name.”— Washington Typothetae Weekly Letter. 


BOOKWORM FOUND IN FIELD MUSEUM 


A genuine bookworm was caught in the Field Museum, 
Chicago, as it was feasting on one of a shipment of books re- 
ceived from Mexico. The species of worm found is said to be 
a member of the beetle family. 

The insects which are called bookworms are the larvae of 
certain beetles known as Anobium domesticum and Nystus 
hololemus. They are known to infest the wood of book- 
shelves, walls and floors. A generous sprinkling of camphor 
or napthalin will, to a large extent, cut down the depredations 
of these insects. Bookworms are not common in modern 
books because of their dislike of the alum in the paste. 

Any book found to contain bookworms should be imme- 
diately set aside and treated. One method of treatment sug- 
gested is to put the book in an air-tight box surrounded with 
cotton wool soaked in ether. It is necessary to repeat this 
operation, as it will not kill the eggs but only those larvae 
qjready hatched.— Holliston Owl Talks. 
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£6 ETTERHEADS offer excellent opportunities for 

SES) the compositor to display his typographic skill 
and judgment, as the range of possibilities is almost 
unlimited. Suitability to purpose must always be the 
dominating feature. Selection of type face, character 
of display, ornamentation (ifany),color combination, 
all must be given careful study so as to produce 
an attractive and harmonious heading in keeping 
with the nature of the business for which it is used. 
The specimens reproduced in this insert are shown 
for the suggestions they offer, though naturally the 

colors of ink and paper used on the originals 
must be visualized by the reader. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
,ecialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
e printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


The Utility of Cooper Black 


The past few years have witnessed achievements in type 
sign, which, in the opinion of the writer, surpass those of 
any period in the history of the art of printing. The cutting 
’ the revived Garamond fonts, contemporaneously designed 
Morris Benton for the American Type Founders Company, 
and Frederic W. Goudy of the Monotype Corporation 
ounds out, for the moment at least, a list of fonts of such 
-cellence as should make every typographer happy he is privi- 
leged to live and work in this great period. The years under 
liscussion are especially auspicious because they have wit- 
nessed the production of really fine bold-face types, something 
we did not before have. 

Bring to mind the bold types that have come and gone, and 
even those that remain in use from the years preceding the 
period of which we relate, and you will recognize that it is not 
prejudice alone that has caused the better printers and typog- 
raphers to avoid the use of 
bold types wherever possi- 
ble. The apparent and rec- 
ognized inadequacy of the 
available bold types stimu- 
lated the prejudice against 
them. So we think one of 
the outstanding features of 


meet Mr. Cooper Black > 


can vary the effect of tone and emphasis with light-face fonts, 
the range is extended measurably with bold-face types. So, if 
we admit, as we must, the need of expression — and thousands 
particularly interested in advertising are planning and scheming 
this way and that to give their messages expression and atmos- 
phere — then we must admit the importance of bold types 
and be gratified that we can employ them without creating an 
attendant effect of crudity. Indeed, just last month we re- 
viewed a brochure for the Locomobile car, the entire text of 
which was composed in Goudy Bold, and it did not seem to 
suffer. As a matter of fact, on the coated stock, the face 
appeared to have advantages from the standpoint of legibility. 
We adhere to our oft-repeated statements that light-face 
types are more beautiful than bold ones, and that if a printer 
can have but one series it should be light face. We can not 
get light effects and body matter of maximum legibility with 
bold types, but we can get 

more display strength with 
light-face types than we 

imagine by the use of large 

sizes and skilful manipula- 

' tion of white space. Fur- 
thermore, we do not cham- 

pion the use of more than 


the past few years has been 
Morris Benton’s work in 
cutting the bold fonts of 
Goudy Old Style, Cloister 
and Garamond, which, in 
addition to strength, the 
heritage of types of thicker 
than common line, have a 
goodly measure of grace, 
beauty, style and dignity. 
If we think of printing 
only in terms of books, we 
of course have no use for 
bold-face types. Happily 
for the printing craft there 
is the profession of advertis- 
ing, members of which sell 
through the power and influ- 
ence of the printed word. 
As expression — emphasis, 
etc—makes the spoken 
word clearer and more force- 
ful, so expression increases 
the effectiveness of the 
printed word, and, while we 


2-0 


ERE is the latest in bold type faces. 

The type founders who cast it named 
the letter Cooper Black in honor of its 
designer, Oswald Cooper. 


A rugged black letter of some such nature 
has persisted in striving for popularity ever 
since the Post series, designed for use in the 
Saturday Evening Post, came out several 
years ago. This and several other rugged 
series held the boards for a time, but one by 
one cack fell into disuse for want of “flex- 
ibility”. While Cooper Black has its limita- 
tions, it represents the nearest approach to 
hand lettering thus far produced. 


Cooper Black is especially useful in advertis- 
ing design as it blends well with black and 
white illustrations. The specimens on the 
next opening show how this letter can be 
made to economize on art time. 


Service, that oft used word, doesn’t mean 
anything unless it is backed up with definite 
action. Superior type equipment makes good 
printing service better. 


one display face in an adver- 
tisement or throughout a 
newspaper, recognizing, of 
course, the appropriateness 
of a lighter but harmonious 
face for the body. 

There are thousands of 
pieces of printing, however, 
that are viewed individually 
— broadsides, cards, letter- 
heads and the like — where 
the chaste effect of a book 
page is not essential, where 
the quality of the right at- 
mosphere may have a far- 
reaching effect and where 
the use of forceful tones is 
desirable, yes essential. So, 
we take note of the sus- 
tained popularity of the nov- 
elty bold face, which, in 
some respects, occupies a 
niche of its own and which 
is unlike any type face as 
yet designed—Cooper Black. 
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We have stated that if a printer can have but one font it should be light 
face. If he can have two he would be foolish to have two light-face fonts 
closely related, like Caslon and Garamond. Better Caslon with New Caslon, 
or Garamond with Garamond Bold. If he can have several, or many, he 
will find frequent use for Cooper Black, where it will add distinction and 
display effect, especially in advertising typography and general jobwork. 

One of the qualities credited to Cooper Black is that it provides a hand- 
lettered effect, which it does — just as far as any type can. With every 
“a? “b”’ “c,” etc., in the font identical — that is, devoid of what Oswald 
Cooper, the designer of the Black, would call the “ accidentals ” which make 
every “a” different in a work of hand lettering — the type font will not 
permanently enjoy the distinction it now has, while new. But, until it 
becomes a great deal more common it will have that fresh drawn effect. 

We referred to the “ sustained popularity ” of Cooper Black. In Fig. 1 
we provide evidence to show that the face is not a “ flash in the pan.” This 
exhibit is the first inside spread of a mailing folder issued by the Robert 
Smith Company, Lansing, Michigan, well known advertising printers, to 
broadcast their recent acquisition of the series. Considering the caliber of 
the Smith organization and the fact that the Black has been available for a 


W. C. BUSH, PLUMBING DEPT. 
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longer time than most so- 
called “novelty” faces re- 
main in favor we get the 
idea that it will be used for 
years to come. More im- 
portant in connection with 
the purpose of this item is 
the fact that Fig. 1 is repre- 
sentative of the class of 
advertising for which, in our 
opinion, Cooper Black is 
best suited — and best per- 
haps of all faces. Mailing 
folders and broadsides are 
a considerable item in direct 
advertising work, and their 
success depends in large 
measure on distinctiveness 
of effect and striking dis- 
play. Being the most dis- 
tinctive roman letter of 
them all, the most unlike 
other faces of this form — 
departing, as it does, further 
from convention —and at 
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the same time the strongest in display, 
Cooper Black is excellent for this work. 
A factor of consideration is that broad- 
sides and folders are individual items, 
unattached to other displays. 

That Cooper Black may be depended 
upon to give a distinctive effect for a 
letterhead is demonstrated by Fig. 2, by 
A. S. Cain, Grand Junction, Colorado. 
it seems needless to mention — yet we 
mention it, nevertheless — that the char- 
icter of a business is an essential con- 
sideration in the selection of a type for 
its stationery. In this case the users of 
‘he letterhead are metal workers, and it 
is obvious that the face which will ade- 
quately represent such a business would 
he inappropriate on the stationery of a 
nilliner. Inversely, Caslon Old Style 
italics with swash characters can not by 
ny stretch of the imagination be con- 
idered as representing qualities that are 
usually associated with tractors, trucks 
ind other heavy machinery. 





TYPO GRAPHIC 


COOPER BLACK AND BOOKMAN NUMBER 





Written By 
The Old Man Himself 
With One Hand 





Out In Front 


We were the first in Pittsburgh to install 
Cooper Black. We have the complete series 
up to 120 point. The large sizes look great 
on street car cards. As usual, the local 
disciples of Gutenberg followed our lead, and 
you can now see this type used to display 
ice cream ads—God save the mark. Mr. 
Behm, of Rosenbaum’s Advertising Depart- 
ment calls it “thunderbolt type.” 


Cooper Black has many characteristics of 
hand lettering. It has wallop and is not 
without beauty. Bookman is about the best 
possible body letter to use with this smashing 
display, as Bookman has both weight and 
monotone effect. We have the Cooper 
Roman and Cooper Roman italic, also. Our 
studio carries no condensed letters, what- 
soever, as condensed type is an abomination, 
: but we may make an exception if the type 
foundry cuts a Cooper Black Condensed, as 
we will admit that there have been times 
when we wished that we had this letter in a 
compressed form. 
== 


Advertising, the last of the great industries, 
has become the first of all. 


It is a basic industry, for it is the lifeblood 
of every other industry 


What good would it avail to make a thing if 
nobody knew who made it or where to get it? 
We are glad to be a part of this great in- 
dustry—glad that we are helping the big 
boys in it—glad that they know that we 
are doing the very best that we know how— 
glad of our talent for making good copy 
more effective, more distinctive and more 
personal, by properly dressing it in appro- 
priate typography 
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Who 1s better qualified to serve you 
than he who its serving himself in the 
same capacity successfully? 


For many years this institution has 
taken the medicine it has prescribed 
for others. We have profited. For not 
only have we built and held the rep- 
utation our basic difference entitles 
us to, but our business has steadily 
increased—as the result. 


And those whom we have served in 
a like manner evince the value of the 
things we do by ever giving us more 
to do. 


Herein are illustrated a few of the 
Direct Advertising pieces we have 
profitably used in telling a selected list 
how and where to get /ow net cost of 
Direct Advertising and Printing for 
their own use. 


A very practical use for Cooper Black is illustrated by Fig. 3. From a 
practical standpoint, as well as from the point of view of variety and dis- 
tinction, dark colors of stock are often desirable for the covers of booklets 
and catalogues. Many such stocks are so dark, however, that light-face 
types — and even reasonably bold styles —do not deposit enough ink to 
permit the letters to stand out against the background of paper. The excep- 
tional strength of Cooper Black makes it especially adaptable to this kind 
of work, where, in addition, its suggestion of hand lettering is also an asset, 
as reference to the cover from Mr. Stuart’s Typo Graphic demonstrates. 
The face, moreover, is highly desirable in connection with reversed plates, 
where types of stronger than common hairlines would be unsatisfactory. 
We have noted many exceptionally successful pieces of work involving this 
reverse feature where Cooper Black has been quite satisfactorily used 
instead of the lettering. 

Cooper Black is the boldest roman of them all. If you want the maxi- 
mum of strength and display effect, as the McKiernans apparently did 
when they executed the broadside, a page of which is reproduced as Fig. 5, 
you will make no mistake selecting it. Talk about strong graphic display — 
attention power — Cooper Black certainly makes one sit up and take notice. 

There is one thing wrong with the McKiernan broadside — from an 
esthetic point of view, however, rather than one of display effect — namely, 
the use of Caslon Old Style for the body. Since the Black is heavier than 
the average bold face, the body type used in connection must be in heavier 
than average body faces. The Caslon is too light to balance the Black, 
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particularly if it were printed in black, for here the tone is 
weakened through the use of red ink. But there is another 
point: The Cooper is a monotone face and for best appearance 
requires a body type of the same character. In Fig. 4, a page 
from Typo Graphic, we find Cooper Black combined with 
Bookman, which is perhaps the best companion face. The 
Cooper Old Style, while not as similar to the Black as most 
companion faces, is nevertheless a fitting companion, because 
of its rather heavier than usual weight and the fact that the 
finer lines are not “ hair ” lines. 

For occasional use, therefore, where exceptional display 
strength is desired — as on car cards, posters and broadsides, 
for example — and where the crudity of the block types is to 
be avoided, Cooper Black affords the printer a medium for 
interesting, forceful and not unattractive effects. It should 
not, however, be employed for text or body matter. Permitting 
so little white paper to show affects legibility adversely. 


THE EDITOR AS A PERSONALITY 


By Harry PRreEssFIELD 


Personality counts. The writer has not yet arrived at the 
“reminiscent ” stage of his career, his anecdotage. But he 
can not forget his apprenticeship years spent in the print shop 
of an eastern city, nor his two employers, both of whom had 
worked for Horace Greeley, through long years. The mark of 
that man was upon them, and Greeley became a tradition in the 
office. Those employers of mine gained a vigor of thought, an 
independence of spirit, an integrity of life, because they thus 
knew Horace Greeley. The apprentice shared in this; the chief 
editor of our American life became something more real to 
him, his personality a more conscious influence, because of this 
vicarious extension of Greeley’s spirit. When, later, he will 
tell to his boy the story of Greeley it may be done with a 
better insight. 

That is a coveted immortality of influence. There are men 
who can hardly recall a single line written by Charles A. Dana 
—but they strikingly remember him. They carry with them 
a something that is a cherished legacy from Dana’s personality 
which nourishes their own lives. 

Have we moved past the place in our American life when 
these outstanding editorial personalities command our atten- 
tion? Does the call of the newspaper task demand of the 
youth today that there shall be an effacement of himself? If 
there is latent the gift of leadership, will it be overlaid with 
the anonymous mechanization of his task? Shall he go else- 
where before it is too late? Was his birth too deferred for 
this ambition? 

Assuredly, in all that pertains to mechanical perfectness 
and colossal production, we are at the apex of achievement. 
The natural inventive genius of the American mind has left 
a signal record here. Some of our periodicals have more read- 
ers than a second-class European kingdom has subjects. 

But in that fine leadership of American life; the carrying 
forward of the moral and spiritual qualities that embody the 
American tradition; the rugged insistence on those virtues 
that are basic in a moral universe; the proclamation of those 
things that grow out of a sane and healthy Puritanism — which 
we affect to despise—have we advanced these with the enthusi- 
asm and conviction that we have the material aspects of our 
craft? 

We may push the interrogation further. Is that cherished 
verdict of being molders of public opinion so largely true? 
Are we not nearer the truth when we confess that public opin- 
ion is molding us? Our editorial page may be a phonographing 
of the chatter of the street. Have we not succumbed to the 
apotheosis of jazz and played a certain part in the horrible 
degradation of public taste? Does not the intensive practi- 
cality of the business office often control us to our detriment? 
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All the while we hold in such contempt the preacher who 
shapes his pulpit utterance with the rich parishioner in mind, 
have we not trimmed our sails to catch the breeze of the big 
advertiser? Has the moral sense of the community been par- 
ticularly strengthened by us? Is there less graft in politics, 
more honesty in business, a spirit of service running through 
every aspect of the community’s life because of our editorial 
influence? In the needed emphasis on the raising of our own 
business standards have we been so absorbed in the commer- 
cial atmosphere that we have neglected an unmistakable duty 
to our community, which we alone could perform? Have we 
thought of our newspaper as solely a business enterprise and 
lost sight of the mission to make our section something better, 
finer, more progressive, a safer environment for the boys and 
girls? 

There are two conflicting forces operating in our American 
life, one contributing to the strength, endurance and greatness 
of the republic; the other aiding its disintegration, contribut- 
ing to its moral attrition, breaking down our tradition of 
respect to law and our national idealism. 

To that larger and finer Americanism which we hope is 
ahead of us we must commit ourselves with the faith nour- 
ished by loyalty and devotion. We are of the line of Greeley, 
Dana, Bowles, Bryant, Watterson and the others. Our present 
national inheritance is due in part to them. Will those who 
succeed us hold that our editorial influence is as marked? We 
regard these names and give a large place to the editor as man. 
We have need to feel there is to issue out of the background of 
anonymity the accent and conviction of an editorial voice. 


A PRINTER’S PROVERB 
By Georce W. TUTTLE 
“The good is the enemy of the best” 

Blessings on the printer who aims high, the man who is 
always saying, “I can do better yet.” It is this artistic ambi- 
tion, this longing for perfection, that makes a customer say, 
by way of recommendation, “ If you want artistic work, go to 
H—— & B——’s.” 

Will not the printer who realizes that the simply good may 
be the enemy of the best see the best in everything — I mean 
the man who never says, carelessly, “Oh, that is good enough!” 
He may look at a golden sunset and say, in admiration, “ Better 
work than I could do, that painting on the sky! ” 

Nine times out of ten the printer with high business ideals 
has high home ideals as well. His best also goes into his home 
— second best is anathema there. He would have the best of 
reading, the best of education, the best of inspiration and ambi- 
tion — and the best of religion as well — for the olive plants 
about his table. It was a wise man who said, “ Tell me what 
a man is in business and I will tell you what he is in his home.” 

Such a printer always sees room for improvement, sees pos- 
sibilities, is awake to new ideas, is open to suggestions by em- 
ployees, is swift to take advantage of any favoring turn of the 
business tide. Only the printer who gives his best is enthusi- 
astic and hopeful — will it not always be better farther on in 
business for him? 

True, the customer who says, “ Oh, I only want a cheap 
job,” may sometimes pass him by — cheapness and perfection 
had a falling out when the art of printing came on the stage, 
and they have not yet been fully reconciled. Time is of the 
essence of perfection and the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

Brainwork is needed to handle men, stock, customers, etc., 
and get results —and a bank balance for the time of need. 
The printer with high ideals has his best on tap for his smallest 
printing customer. He knows that tender acorns may make 
hardy oaks of trade, if they have proper care when planted, 
so he gives them the very best of soil and care. Then thought- 
less folk say, “ My, but that printer always has been lucky! ” 
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By Ropert E. RAMSAy 
Author ‘‘ Effective House-Organs,”’ ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising ’’ and 


“Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a ‘“‘review’’ of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1925, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Planning Direct Advertising for Confectioners 


and Soft-Drink Parlors 


Whatever may be your personal opinion or experience on 
the general subject of prohibition, there is no denying the fact 
‘hat the Volstead act has given an upward surge to the sales 

urve of soft drinks and confectionery. R. L. Polk & Co. 
inform us that 70,124 concerns are inter- 


must be a mighty wide stretch of one’s imagination to think 


of using a medium like direct advertising in this field.” 


Such readers — and they have many surface indications in 


their favor — likely think of outdoor electric signs, mammoth 


billboards and the like as the accepted 





ested in this field, a goodly number of pros- 
pects who have an increased income within 
the last decade and are therefore improved 
prospects for printers who produce direct 
advertising. 

America is noted for its sweet tooth, 
our consumption of sugar per capita being 
iar in excess of our nearest competitor. 
Sugar is the basic elemént in both the 
confectionery and soft-drink fields, and 
perhaps that is one reason why census 
and classification figures group the fields 
together. 

On top of the retailers, the wholesalers 
and the manufacturers of confectionery and 
soft drinks as a field, you have a number 
of allied fields which are opened up. For 
example, in a recent bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Multigraph Sales Company we read, 
“ Prohibition killed the market of Schlangen 
Brothers, of Chicago, brass goods manufacturers, because their 
product was a machine used to fill barrels with beer. It would 
also have killed the business had not these resourceful manu- 
facturers procured a list of domestic makers of ‘near beer’ 
and of foreign brewers. From January to September, 1923, 
800 letters a month brought net profits of $11,000, at a cost 
of $150.30.” 

Perhaps for some of our newer readers, as well as some of 
our older ones who may have overlooked the point in the rush 
of other business, it would be well for us to review just what 
is meant by direct advertising. Here is the accepted standard 
definition, from “ Effective Direct Advertising ”: ‘‘ Direct ad- 
vertising is any planned advertising reproduced in quantities, 
by or for the advertiser, and by him, or under his direction, 
issued direct to definite and specific prospects, through the 
medium of the mails, canvassers, dealers, or otherwise.” 

From this you recall that direct advertising is a medium 
for reaching the masses and not the classes, and then you have 
probably thought: ‘Confectionery and soft drinks appeal to 
the men, women and children of our country; therefore it 


readers. 


Announcing a New Feature: 
Send Your Questions 


Supplementing this series of 
articles dealing with typical im- 
portant fields of merchandising, 
Mr. Ramsay has agreed to an- 
swer through the pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER from 
month to month questions on 
the general subjects of direct 
advertising creation, develop- 
ment and production which may 
be submitted by our printer- 
All such questions to 
be treated strictly confidential, 
of course, and no names pub- 
lished without specific 
permission. 
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mediums for reaching the masses and sell- 
ing them soft drinks, candy, and so on. 

Back of these spectacular mediums, one 
of which is illustrated in Fig. 1, upon analy- 
sis you will find a whole range of direct- 
advertising pieces which have been utilized 
profitably in increasing sales for bottlers of 
soft drinks, makers of candies and produc- 
ers of confections. 

Take even the outstanding example of 
Coca-Cola, who does not know it today, and 
who would think of it as a user of direct 
advertising now? Yet in this very case we 
have a splendid example of just what direct 
advertising can do in principle as well as in 
practice. I say in principle, because what 
has been the practice of such a successful 
company as the Coca-Cola Company may 
well be set up as a good rule of principle 
for others in that same field. Back in the 
early days of merchandising Coca-Cola, before a red arrow led 
every one to think of it, before the signs dominated every 
skyline in many big cities, there was a time when Coca-Cola 
was a mew and comparatively uuknown product. What to do 
to get it accepted by the consumer was the job of those days. 
Fig. 2 illustrates one of the ways chosen, and ties in direct 
advertising with this now famous drink. These little slips 
were distributed by druggists and other dispensers of the new 
drink, to encourage the public to ¢ry it. In short, here was 
direct advertising utilized in order to arouse a desire on the 
part of the public. No need for the use of direct advertising 
along these lines in 1925, because it is better practice now to 
appeal to the masses. It is also less costly now to drive the 
customers to the dispensers through mass publicity. Back in 
those early days, though, what the new drink needed was some 
“ satisfied users.” 

Thus came into being the use of sampling in connection 
with the sales policy. It is meet for our purposes that direct 
advertising was the medium used to carry out that sampling. 
In the writer’s volume on the subject of direct advertising 
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you will find the principle set forth as follows: “A strategy 
of appeal that should be used wherever possible is that of 
sampling. In fact, one national producer of direct advertising 
makes this statement: ‘We have tried the sampling method 
on everything from automobile tires to paper-shell pecans, 
with equal success on each of them and all items in between.’ 





Fic. 1.—All too many printers have considered this is 
the only type of advertising which can be done in the 
candy or soft-drink fields. (Plate courtesy The Red 
Barrel, issued by The Coca-Cola Company.) 
If more users of direct advertising were to try the sampling 
method, the results would be far greater and more advertising 
would be used.” 

(Every reader hereof, even if he is not interested at the 
moment in selling a concern in the soft-drink or confectionery 
field, can get a profitable lesson out of this article, if he will 
but realize the tremendous inherent power of sampling in con- 
nection with direct advertising. ) 

It is a far cry from those modest hand-distributed pieces 
of direct advertising shown in Fig. 2 to the fifteen modern 
factories, 1,200 bottling plants, 2,200 jobbers, 110,000 fountain 
retailers, 150,000 bottle retailers, and consumers numbering 
into the millions. Sampling is not used today, but direct adver- 
tising is, by The Coca-Cola Company. The company utilizes 
direct advertising today to reach its 110,000 retailers. 

Nor is The Coca-Cola Company the only one in this field 
which got its start, comparatively speaking, through direct 
advertising. Suppose we jump over to the confection field for a 





- How one of the most popular drinks of the 
day got its start — a form of direct advertising, 
the sample coupon. 


Fic. 2. 


second. Let’s take a confection that is used by almost every 
one at some time or another — chewing gum. Wrigley’s has 
for years been a consistent user of direct advertising for the 
purpose of sampling its products. The telephone directories 
of the country constitute its mailing list. At one mailing in 
excess of eleven million pieces have been reported as being 
mailed in one campaign. The method is simple; doubtless 
every printer-reader will recall having received at some time 
or another a folder-card from William Wrigley, Jr., Company 
containing a single stick of one or more brands of Wrigley’s 
gum, and an exhortation to buy. 

Fig. 3 is an example of the use of direct advertising by a 
local bottling company in connection with a prize contest con- 
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ducted in conjunction with a local fair. The same idea might 
easily be adapted for use in any locality and with a variety of 
products. This same local bottler used direct advertising in 
order to announce an “ Orange Crush ” ball which was given 
at a local dance place. 

Many of the products in the soft-drink and confectionery 
field make use of the school children “ circulation ” for direct 
advertising. Fig. 4 is an example of this type. It is a blotter 
furnished by one of the soft-drink makers to its retailers at 
$5 a thousand. The retailer-distributor’s name is imprinted 
in the blank space by the local printer, and in the portfolio 
offering the blotters we read these instructions: 

“ By taking advantage of this offer you can place your 
advertisement in schodls, offices, hotel lobbies, homes, etc., at 
a minimum expense.” 

Apropos of this, attention should be called to the fact that 
local bottlers can utilize the simplest form of direct advertis- 
ing, and local printers with creative ability, even without an 
elaborate department, can frequently supply blotter pieces, 








Here’s Your Chance 


TO WIN $15.00 


The Person—This Includes Men, Women and 
Children—Guessing the Nearest Number 
of Tacks Used in Putting Up 


Cb  —Orange-CRUSH 


HIRES ROOT BEER and 
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At the Midland Empire Fairgrounds 
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Fic. 3.— An example of the use of direct advertising tied up 
with a merchandising idea (contest) and other 
types of publicity. 


especially with such helpful booklets in hand as “ How Busi- 
ness Is Won With Blotters ” and “ Standard’s Dictionary of 
Blotter Advertising,” both issued by the Standard Paper Man- 
ufacturing Company, Richmond, Virginia. 

In the latter, for instance, under “ Beverages,” we read: 

Beverages, largely sold through small or neighborhood stores, 
which are confined to neighborhood advertising. Yet if your prod- 
uct is constantly suggested to their customers, each dealer would 
report bigger sales. Here the distribution is often perfect, but the 
need of suggestion is great. Blotter advertising gives the name of 
local dealer who sells it, pictures the product in colors. “ Buy it 
by the case ” idea can be profitably used to suggest delicious drinks 
which any one can mix — punches, ices, etc. 


Under “ Candy ” we find this helpful suggestion: 


Candy advertising must have appetite instilled into it, and 
appetite demands color. On blotters it is possible to give local 
color advertising to the dealer which will be preserved when ordi- 
nary enclosures are discarded. When packed with product it is 
possible to give a little sales talk with the sample, to call attention 
to its purity, flavor, etc. To give the packer number and suggest 
other assortments which the manufacturer puts up. Carries out 
the necessity of the guaranty slip, yet stays in the home. Each 
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blotter packed with the product means appetite- 
creating copy to the class of persons who buy this 
candy assortment. 

In the first mentioned booklet will be found 
this table on the general subject of ‘‘ The Season- 
able Appeal,”’ which will be suggestive for all types 
of local stores’ use as well as for bottlers and 
confectioners: 

Janvuary.—Snow, firing up furnace, skating, heavy 

othing, clearance sales, starting Christmas savings 
clubs, New Year dances, fireside parties, falls on 
the ice. 

Frespruary.— Ground-hog day, Valentine day, 
\Vashington’s birthday, Lincoln’s birthday, Ash 
Vednesday, winter hanging on, home concerts on phonograph, 
10vies. 

Marcu.— St. Patrick’s day, often Good Friday and Easter, 
ouse-cleaning, spring clothes, wild winds, new automobiles, base- 
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Fic. 5.—The cover design of a new house magazine in the candy field. 
Details in the text. 
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4.— Blotters are standbys with the soft-drink and confectionery field. 


ball training in the South, children playing marbles, rains, bad 
weather. 

Aprit.— Patriot's day, Grant’s birthday, and in four southern 
states Memorial days, spring gardens, house painting, house reno- 
vating, lawn mowers, April weather, spring floods, revival of out- 
door life, spring building operations, baseball. 

May.— Annual spring moving, Queen of the May, Memorial 
day, getting ice for the refrigerator, record of furnace for the winter, 
birds come, insects buzz, new screens for the house, spring flowers, 
spring fever. 

June.— Flag day, Bunker Hill day, anniversary of birth of 
Jefferson Davis, cutting the grass, sprinkling the lawn, early vaca- 
tions, picnics, outdoor dances, opening up of lake resorts, fishing, 
aviation, automobiling, motorcycling, boating, swimming, making 
love and getting married, taking camera pictures, opening up of 
new real estate additions, band concerts in the parks, moonlight 
nights. 

Juty.— Independence day, hot weather, mosquitoes, hammocks, 
ice cream, vacations, dusty roads, “ ice cream clothes,” summertime 
literature, the silly season, Chautauquas. 

Aucust.— Annual fruit-canning season, final vacations, tennis, 
golf, motor boats, dog days, sweet corn, cool nights. 

SEPTEMBER.— Labor day, football, windup of baseball, winter 
theatrical season starts, fall marriages as results of summer court- 
ships, fall and winter clothing, roller skating, new house furnishings, 
new records for player pianos and phonographs. 

OctoBEeR.— Bowling, billiards, gymnasium work, lecture courses, 
dances, Hallowe’en, Columbus day and two general holidays. 

NoveMBER.— Election day, Thanksgiving day, Armistice day, 
cold weather, first snow, winter pep. 

DECEMBER.— Christmas, holiday 
home-comings, good cheer. 


festivities, crowded stores, 

In “ Making Blotter Advertising Pay,” issued to printers 
sime time since by the Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, is illustrated a contest announcement blotter used by a 
Detroit bottling concern, thus showing how elastic is this physi- 
cal ciassification of direct advertising for the fields under dis- 
cussion as well as many other types of retailers. In fact, the 
principles set forth herein for the use of the bottler and con- 
fectioner apply quite generally to all similar types of retailers. 

In this field the wholesaler is a very important cog in the 
merchandising machine. Therefore exceedingly important does 
the planning of advertising aimed at the retailer become in the 
soft-drink and confectionery fields. 

There is a big undeveloped market for direct advertising 
in this one section alone, work on the part of local wholesalers 
of candies, for instance, on behalf of the various confections 
which that wholesaler would sell to the retailer-customers — 
leaving out of consideration for the nonce the appeal intended 
for the consumer to which we have referred elsewhere in this 
article in connection with sampling. 

The Union Candy Company, St. Louis, sells entirely by 
mail. In one campaign three units sent to one thousand whole- 
sale grocers near its place of manufacture produced in excess 
of $50,000 worth of stick-candy business. The first unit 
brought in the larger part of the returns, we are informed, 
and strange to remark it was accompanied by samples even in 
appealing to the wholesaler! The samples consisted of four 
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sticks of candy put into a small cardboard box, wrapped 
securely, and then slipped into a clasp envelope with this letter: 

Let us introduce Billy Burke Pure Sugar Stick Candy at a price 
of five per cent lower than you are now paying for a stick not 
so good. 

This product is as perfect as stick candy can humanly be pro- 
duced. It is absolutely pure sugar candy and will keep in any cli- 
mate. Taste it and assure yourself of its goodness. Note its zest 
and snap; its whiteness and bright color; its sparkle in the light; 
its brittleness and hardness. 

And its name is especially attractive. All American children 
know and love this beautiful movie actress, and will remember their 
favorite candy every time they see her. The cartons containing the 
candy are also attractive. 

This confection can be a huge profit-maker for you. There are 
one hundred sticks in every carton, six cartons to a case. Our price 
to you is $3.50 a case, less five per cent cash, ten days; net price 
$3.33, f.o.b. St. Louis. Your selling price should be at least $4.50 
on a penny seller, which would give you thirty-six per cent margin. 

In your position as the buyer for your concern, you are, of 
course, an expert in the candy market. You know just what the 
candy situation is today. You will realize at once, therefore, that 
this offer of ours is at least five per cent better than any price you 
can get. And we know that the candy itself is so much superior 
to any other that the sales will be enormous. 

We can offer you this exceptional price because we have no 
salesmen’s commissions to pay. By ordering through the mail you 
help us to keep down our selling costs and you get the benefit. 

The blank enclosed will make it easy for you to order. Let us 
send you at least ten cases. They will be gone in no time, because, 
as you know yourself, this candy is a staple article—always a seller. 

Very truly yours, 

Union Canpy CoMPAny, 
saniees Irvin J. Hesley. 
The Billy Burke factory is again on full peace-time basis. Dur- 

ing the war we devoted much of our capacity to feeding the boys 
here and abroad. 

This example is quoted in full, for it sets forth clearly the 
principles which actuate wholesalers and retailers, as con- 
trasted with what will appeal to consumers of a food product. 
Note how throughout this appeal the changes are rung on 
“price” and “profit,” on “salability” and “ satisfaction 
from customer’s angle.” 

This same principle would apply whether the product you 
were trying to sell were a food product or a piece of machinery 
— if you were selling to wholesalers and retailers. 

The example quoted obviously went out just after wartime 
resumption of peace activities, but a later campaign which also 
utilized the sampling principle had to do with a stick of peanut 
sugar candy. A sample was sent. and a letter selling the product 
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Fic. 6.— Four_of a series of sixteen envelope enclosures and candy box inserts prepared by the Western 
Confectioners’ Association for use of their members as described in this article. 
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produced $6,000 worth of business in a 
dull candy month, we are told. 

Another use of direct advertising in 
this field is to secure the codperation of 
the salesmen employed by the whole- 
salers, for these travelers “ make or 
break” many soft drinks and confec- 
tions. H. G. Garrott, a St. Paul candy 
manufacturer, has been quite successful 
in this direction. He makes use of a 
series of human, homely, semihumorous 
appeals that never mention candy at all 
except as incidental to a timely greeting 
or a good story. We have space for only 
one, and choose a specimen coming near- 
est to “talking business.” This one read: 
Dear Sir: 

It will have to be over my “ dead body ” 
—that’s what I tell retailers in the East 
who keep hounding me for chocolates. 

They seem to be famished for candy. 
If I were to weaken, New York city alone 
would swallow my output like a sugar-coated pill. I tell them 
“No ” and put in “ dead body ” stuff — it sounds heroic and makes 
an Impression. 

Why do I say “No”? Ah, there you have it! I am saving 
my output for you—and the Northwest. Yes, I expect to take 
care of you — but hurry up and send that order I am trying to save 
for you — before somebody accuses me of hoarding. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the cover design of a new publication in 
this field, Schrafft’s Magazine for retailers of confectionery, 
prepared for W. F. Schrafft’s & Sons Corporation by The Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. This second issue 
contains twenty-four pages and cover, and there is a separate 
colored insert. The first issue was sent without a name, and 
a contest was started which brought in some thirty-five thou- 
sand suggestions from more than ten thousand confectionery 
retailers. The example is cited as an indication of what can 
be worked up in this field by those who make the attempt. 

There also are a number of opportunities for codperative 
efforts in this field, due to the mass consumption of candy and 
soft drinks. One type is the adaptation of the idea announced 
by A. J. Gamble Company, Chicago, whereby the company 
offers to manufacturers, wholesale jobbers, etc., a chance to 
get before twenty thousand general stores in Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Kentucky. They 
call it “ Club Mailing.” Printer-producers in various sections, 
especially those seeking business from the candy and confec- 
tionery field, may find food for thought in this plan. 

The other type of codperative effort is well represented by 
the campaign of the Western Confectioners’ Association, which 
has headquarters at Ogden, Utah. Fig. 6 illustrates the first 
four of a series of subjects dealing with the history, antiquity, 
romance and sentiment of candy. “As a first consideration, 
we expect to secure an increased consumption of high-grade 
candies by giving the public a new and greater appreciation 
of our product by helping them see the intangible value, the 
romantic and sentimental significance of it,” comments Fred 
G. Taylor, manager of the association. These pieces will all 
be used as inserts in boxes, as well as for envelope enclosures. 
Here is an idea which can be adopted or adapted in all other 
sections. “ We have had many compliments on this effort,” 
Mr. Taylor states in a letter to this department giving the facts. 
Yet the head of one of the largest candy manufacturers in the 
East had no knowledge of this campaign when Ye Editor talked 
with him about it a few days ago. 

“ Candy, the Messenger of the Sentiment,” is the slogan 
of the Association. Why not put it in your sales force? 
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A Pointed Reply to Edward W. Smith 
"9 the Editor: CuIcaco, ILLINOIS. 

In the rush of business the past few weeks, I had almost 
orgotten my intention to reply to Edward W. Smith’s pugna- 
ious epistle, which appeared on page 587 of your January 
ssue, against us fellows who mix printing and advertising. I 
iv pugnacious because that is exactly the feeling that came 
ver me as I read what Mr. Smith thought about this impor- 
ant subject. 

However, the fact that I have been rather busy taking care 
f the work (orders) which I secure mostly by doing the oppo- 
site of what Mr. Smith suggests, has cooled me off a bit since 
‘eading that column or two of his in your good magazine, THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

I really hold it against you for publishing his bit of poison. 
And poison it is, for as sure as I am breathing, the most suc- 
cessful printers of the future will be those who change their 
method of thinking that printing is just printing. 

You have always had the highest admiration of the printing 
industry. You still enjoy that regard. It is up to you, then, 
to lead your subscribers ever upwards, not downwards, which 
[ know you will do. 

Mr. Smith would have us believe that successful men do 
not write articles for publication in business magazines or trade 
papers. I disagree with him. If what he says is so, every man 
whose name appears at the top of an article is a failure. If 
what he says is so, every article that appears in every magazine 
is not worth the paper. it is printed on. As both of these con- 
clusions are fallacies, the premise is a fallacy, too. 

Mr. Smith contends that one should not mix paper, typog- 
raphy, presswork, binding, etc., with a knowledge of advertis- 
ing. I contend that they are inseparable. If what he says is 
so, nobody has ever heard of Buckley, Dement & Co. If what 
he says is so, the S. D. Warren Company stopped advertising 
last month. 

I can speak the printer’s language of points, impressions 
and reams because of my experience from printer’s devil on up 
through the ranks. I can speak the idvertising man’s language 
because I have worked with those who plan, write and buy 
printing. (When I speak of printed :iatter I refer to the same 
kind of printed matter that Mr. Smith rc ferred to: anything 
of a sales creative nature. ) 

Mr. Smith suggests that a printer should stick to his print- 
ing, meaning production. Today is not an age of production. 
This is an age of selling. The buyer’s market has been with 
us for several years. Previously to that we had the seller’s 
market. Now, every one is concerned with the cost of selling. 
Production costs have been lowered to the bottom of the pit. 
That is why you hear so much about the big difference between 
the cost of production and the final selling price. So important 
is this subject that the government has undertaken an analysis 
of the cost of distribution, with Herbert Hoover in charge. 

In the March 26 issue of Printers’ Ink the editor has this 
“.. . What, then, becomes of all this money paid 


to say: 





This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. 
Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 









Nothing is barred save personalities and 


by the consumer, out of which somebody ought to make a sat- 
isfactory profit but which, relatively speaking, yields only a 
nominal profit, or none at all? It is eaten up in high distribu- 
tion cost. Too high distribution cost is a strictly uneconomic 
factor which causes commodities to cost everybody more than 
they should . . .” 

Why should that vitally interest every producer of printed 
matter? Because as a producer of printed matter in the form 
of advertising or selling effort, he is increasing or decreasing 
the cost of distribution every time he turns out a broadside, 
booklet, folder, circular, etc. As an illustration, suppose you 
are a manufacturer of an article costing 60 cents which you 
wish to sell for $2. You are determined to send out a broad- 
side to 10,000 department and book stores. You have $1,000 
to spend on it. Let us assume that you call in Mr. Smith, who 
knows printing from A to Z. You say, “ Mr. Smith, I want 
to get 10,000 broadsides in the mail next week. Here is my 
check for $1,000, which should take care of the job nicely at 
10 cents apiece. Can you deliver them on time?” Will Mr. 
Smith sit down and ask you many questions about what you 
are trying to accomplish, and say: ‘‘ No, Mr. Jones, I won’t 
do this work for you, because it would be a flat failure. 
Neither I nor any one else can turn out for you a broadside 
that will bring in 1624 per cent orders, which would pay only 
for the cost of the mailing.” Or, would Mr. Smith gasp, “‘ Sure, 
I can deliver it next week. What kind of stock do you want? 
How many colors? What size will it be? When will the copy 
be ready? ” 

Suppose you are a manufacturer of showcases. You want 
to get out a small eight-page catalogue. You call in Mr. Smith 
and ask for an estimate. Will he suggest that you change it 
into a broadside, putting your best items on one page with sell- 
ing talk running down the center and a letter on the first page; 
or will he give you a hurry-up estimate and pray that he gets 
the order? 

Suppose you have an opportunity to cash in on a proposi- 
tion if you can put your story before thirty thousand prospects 
at once. You scribble out some copy on a government postal, 
phone for Mr. Smith and tell him to rush it. Will he grab the 
copy and begin work on it at once? Or will he suggest that 
your story is too important to cram on a government postal, 
that you will get much better results by making it a regular 
9 by 4 mailing card? 

Suppose you want to get out a mailing to grocery dealers. 
You get up a circular and a letter. Call in Mr. Smith and see 
if he will follow your instructions, or if he will suggest that 
you combine the two pieces into a four-page illustrated letter, 
thereby getting better results and saving money, too, on the 
cost of production. 

Then, if you, as a printer, have any doubt as to the wisdom 
of mixing advertising knowledge with your other knowledge, 
just let me ask you one question: What is the most important 
part of your business? What is the biggest and most valuable 
asset you possess? Your equipment? Your bank roll? Your 
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personnel — foremen, superintendent, salesmen, and you, your- 
self, as owner? Let me tell you that the most valuable asset 
you or any one else has is the customer. Your whole plant 
could burn down, and you could build a new one; you could 
lose all your money and borrow more at the bank; your men 
could leave and you could get others, or you yourself could 
pass out of the picture, 7f you have your customers. But take 
away your customers, and you will have no use for equipment, 
money or men. 

Therefore, study your customers. Serve them better. Help 
them. Every one of your customers is facing this big problem 
of distribution. They are worrying over their selling problems. 
Help them to buy printing that will lower their selling cost. 
That is what they buy printed matter for. You can serve your 
customers better by learning more about advertising and sell- 
ing. Study merchandising. Study marketing. Apply what 
you learn to the selling problems of your customers. Get on 
your customer’s side of the desk. Look at his problems through 
his eyes. Help your customers and they will take care of you. 

On the other hand, don’t turn your printing shop into an 
advertising agency (which thought may have been the cause 
of Mr. Smith’s admonition). It takes more than a combination 
copy and layout man, in a newly decorated room, to enable 
you to say to your prospects, ‘‘ We can now take care of your 
advertising, from the writing of a folder to the preparation of 
a year’s advertising campaign.” Many printers have thrown 
away money because they thought it would be nice to talk 
about “A Complete Service ”— and some are still doing it. 

RALpH Haywoop. 


Appreciation From Guido and Lawrence Rosa 
Dear Mr. Frazier: West HoBoKEN, NEW JERSEY. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Horgan we have seen a clip- 


ping from THE INLAND PRINTER for March, showing the ter- 
over 


rific tempest stirred up by the “man from Oklahoma ” 
our Edison Directory effort. 
The manner in which you handle these things evokes our 


admiration. In addition to the breezy, readable style, there is 
always present in your writing a strong current of stimulating 
thought, and we can not conceive of a designer or typographer 
approaching his work in the usual thoughtless manner after 
reading your very pertinent notes. They have the quality of 
creating new interest in the improvement of the everyday job, 
a work for which there is certainly a crying need, and the im- 
portance of which it is simply impossible to exaggerate. Our 
regards and best wishes to you. 
Guipo AND LAWRENCE Rosa. 


Assistant Platen Pressman May Lock Up Forms 
To the Editor: CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


In his interesting Lesson No. 5 of “ How to Estimate 
Printing,” page 880, March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
Martin Heir refers to the difficulty in this country of having 
platen pressman or assistant lockup for platen presses without 
arousing jurisdictional misunderstanding. This difficulty has 
been avoided in some large union shops by taking a promising 
young assistant platen pressman and introducing him into the 
typographical union as an apprentice, allowing him to work 
his way over the regular route to platen press lockup. The 
competition is not keen, as no one ever considered this position 
a sinecure. EUGENE St. JOHN. 


Where Are the Manufacturers? 
To the Editor: HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Will you kindly give me the address of the Whitlock Press 
Company? Am enclosing stamp for reply. What’s the trouble 
with the press manufacturers that they don’t advertise any 
more? A directory in your journal, even if it would be only a 
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few lines, would surely do them a lot of good. Right now I’d 
like to receive literature from several different companies, but 
as long as they can get along without advertising I’ll not trouble 
you for their addresses. If they think that every man who is 
in business can remember their addresses, they have another 
guess coming. Probably they may have made considerable new 
improvements on their presses since I saw them last. If they 
don’t boost them, then they are the only ones who know about 
them. WALTER WATZL. 


Epitor’s Note.— We receive letters of this kind practically 
every day: ‘“ Where can we find this or that concern? They 
used to advertise in your magazine years ago, but now we can’t 
find them. Have they gone out of business? Or are they so 
rushed with orders that they can’t take care of any more? ” 
We welcome such letters, because they give us a chance to 
serve our friends; but we surely wonder at the manufacturers 
who let such opportunities for business slip by them. 


Overeducating the Job Printer 
To the Editor: San DieEco, CALIFORNIA. 


A great deal of educational work has been carried on during 
the past fifteen or twenty years by national and local master 
printers’ associations, as well as by private concerns who have 
developed printers’ price list services, in the field of cost 
accounting for printers. In fact, the Standard Cost Account- 
ing System for printers became so highly developed and adver- 
tised that for some time it has been used as a model for class 
instruction in business and commercial courses, and printed 
in various text books. 

Although the matter has not been entirely ignored during 
the various educational campaigns, the field of general account- 
ing has not had the attention it should have had. The tendency 
has been to treat this important and basic part of the accounts 
as a secondary consideration, the slogan being “Know Your 
Costs.” The result is that there are thousands of small shops 
throughout the country that have the rudiments or remains of 
an efficient ‘‘cost system” in their plants, but still do not have 
an adequate or satisfactory set of general books. Such a state 
of affairs is a serious drawback to the industry, as not only is 
the proprietor of the small job shop likely to deceive himself 
as to his costs, but the results of his misconceptions -place a 
stigma on the cost-system idea. 

Steps should be taken, both through the national and local 
associations and through the trade journals, to foster more 
activity in assisting the smaller concerns, and perhaps some of 
the larger ones, to adopt and use some simple set of accounts 
—not too complicated — that will show them what progress 
is made from month to month in the business as a whole. 
When this is accomplished, it will be time enough to develop 
a cost system. 

It goes without saying that a cost system that does not 
tie into the general books is of no value. It is an easy matter 
to test this out. Total up the profits and losses for a single 
month from the job tickets, and compare the result with the 
amount of profit or loss as derived from the monthly trial 
balance for the same period. Many will be surprised at the 
discrepancies. Homer S. Dixon. 


One of the Many 

To the Editor: VAN BurEN, MAINE. 

The other day one of our customers came into the office 
to have a run of posters. After distributing some of them, 
he found that he would not have enough, and came back to 
the office a few days later to see if we still had his form locked 
up. This is what he said to the clerk: “ Do you know if my 
proof is still in the printer?” Meaning, “Is my form still in 
the press? ” H. E. MAcLAvucHLan. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— Your 
125 calendar is novel and interesting, typography 
cing characterful and printing in colors excellent. 
J. Cart Hertzoc, El Paso, Texas.—Your pack- 
ze label is not so good as the one from which it 
is adapted, mainly because the colors are too 
eak and are scattered too much over the form. 
i:xcept that we do not like the width of the band 

{ border across the center the display and arrange- 
ment of the label are very satisfactory. 

CHARLES CLAYTON, Rosebery, Alexandria, New 
south Wales.— “ Quality Products” is handsomely 
lone. The cover is striking, yet tasteful, and the 
illustrations of candy, executed in process colors, 
ire remarkably well printed. The booklet matches 

he quality of the better work being done anywhere, 
ind we’re sure Brother John would say the same 
thing about it. 

Berks County Democrat, Boyertown, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Since the colors on your letterhead are soft 
and pleasing, we don’t consider that you used them 
too extensively. If the printing were done in strong 
blue and red on white paper, instead of in light 
blue and yellow tint on gray stock, as it is, the 
effect would be cheap and gaudy. The printing is 
quite poor, however, and the merit of the color 
scheme — in which, by the way, the yellow is just 
1 trifle too weak — is weakened on that account. 
Makeready is not uniform, the first and main dis- 
play line being weakly printed, whereas the second 
display line punches through the sheet. The small 
type is also badly filled up. You did well in match- 
ing the typewriter type with the fill-in on the circu- 
lar letter, so far as color is concerned, but in filling 
in the copy we received the typist did not strike 
hard enough, which makes the effect rather poor. 

THE Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts.— 
The booklet you executed for the local Y. M. C. A. 
is chaste and dignified, typography and format being 
in thorough keeping with the character of the sub- 
ject. An interesting feature about the booklet is 
the treatment of the illustrations, which have the 
effect of high-light halftones, but which are printed 
from line engravings etched on copper with a screen 
thrown across them. The crayon effect is held in 
beautiful shape, at a considerable saving over what 
the cost of halftones would have been. 

JouRNAL ENGRAVING CoMPANY, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts.— ‘‘ The Engravers Best”? is one of the 
handsomest and most effective pieces of photoen- 
gravers’ advertising we have seen. The size is im- 
pressive; the title page is “ different’ in design; 
the colors are unusual and pleasing. The large half- 
tone print of several different pieces of silver, tipped 
onto the third page, is one of the sharpest and snap- 
piest plates we have seen of this difficult subject. 

Winston Witey, Los Angeles, California.— 
The 1925 calendar is interesting, although the 
ornamentation is quite too prominent and ex- 
tensive as compared with the strength of the 
type matter and the space it occupies. We do 
not altogether like the manner in which the 
Vanity initial is handled, although there is 
merit sometimes in getting away from conven- 
tion, even if the effect is not so pleasing. 

OutTInG Print SHop, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado.—-The blotters are exceptionally well ar- 
ranged, also quite striking. Parsons Bold makes 
a very good heading for the one entitled ‘‘ We 
thank you,” but it was a serious mistake to set 
the signature line wholly in caps. of this face 
and to letterspace the line besides. Parsons 
capitals, many of which are quite decidedly 
decorative — also unconventional in their de- 
parture from the prescribed and accepted form 


istic style of German poster artists. 





By J. L. FRAZIER 









Sine Printing 


Odd folder title from Johnck, Beran & Kibbee, San 
Francisco, California, the original of which is in 
three colors. On the original the border and orna- 
ments here appearing in black (screened) are in 
light blue, the title line is black and the word 
“Letterheads ’”’ is red on white antique laid stock. 





Striking card of Milwaukee (Wis.) artist in the character- 


tion does not show the full value of the original. 


The halftone reproduc- 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


— are comparable with the caps. of Old English 
fonts, as it is generally known that composition 
altogether in Old English capitals is unsatisfactory. 
The blotter entitled ‘‘ You will find it here,’’ com- 
posed almost wholly in Cooper Black, is very 
striking. The colors are unusually satisfactory. 

R. R. Karcu, The Dyer School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—- Considering the work was done entirely by stu- 
dents, the issues of the Guilford Star and The 
Dyerite are fairly satisfactory. The covers would 
be much better if printed in less barbarous colors 
than the strong greens and reds so generally used. 
We dislike the use of the Engravers’ Old English 
for the heads, especially in view of the relatively 
large size in which the body is composed in Chel- 
tenham Wide. On the Thanksgiving number of the 
Star the red is entirely too strong as a background 
under the border in black; in fact, one can not 
tell at all readily what the border is like because 
of the strength of the background. The use of 
colors to lengthen the line ‘‘ Number ”’ is displeas- 
ing. In fact, no such makeshift serves to lengthen 
a line of type; ornaments and rules are far differ- 
ent in appearance from type. When you do use 
red ink be sure it inclines toward orange rather 
than towards purple. 

BARKER PRINTING Company, Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia.—The specimens you have sent us represent 
unusually high-grade work on the general run of 
small commercial printing. Your type equipment, 
including the remarkably fine Cloister and Caslon 
faces, in both light and bold face, is unusually 
good. Excellent taste in arrangement and good 
judgment in display are apparent. There is just 
one thing for you to guard against: the tendency 
to use decorative borders which are not chaste or 
pleasing where plain rules would be so much better. 
Indeed, there are but few decorative borders which 
are so satisfactory as plain rules, and the occasions 
where they can be used with propriety and to good 
effect are infrequent. 

New Jersey Home For Boys, Jamesburg, New 
Jersey.— You have done remarkably well in the 
execution of your 1925 calendar, the most interest- 
ing feature, of course, being the Franklin portrait. 
Printed in yellow and deep brown on antique india 
tint paper, it is very pleasing. 

Pusiic ScHoot No. 42, Bronx, New York.—The 
memorial booklet entitled ‘‘ Abraham Radgik” is 
especially good, as are also the other specimens, and 
particularly the inside pages of The Teacher. The 
fact that the illustration on the cover of the latter 
is so much out of proportion to the size of the title 
in type makes the effect of this page unbalanced. 

JoHNn Crayton, Beals & Morrison, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma.—The Tab is snappy and interest- 
ing in appearance, as well as in the character 
of text matter; it reflects the nature of its 
editor, generally known to be a live-wire. We 
can see you continue to hold fast to your prin- 
ciples, one of which is ‘‘ Never use red ink ” — 
because everybody else does. The _ interior 
typography and the layout of the pages would 
be better, we think, if the type measure were 
a little wider and if the thumb-nail illustrations 
appeared partly in the margin instead of in the 
measure of the page, marked by the rules enclos- 
ing the running heads. The effect of propor- 
tion is not so pleasing as it ought to be, 
although the short lines of the body matter 
expedite reading, being just about the right 
length in relation to the size of the type used. 
The layout of the cover design is interesting and 
very striking, but the lettering is scarcely in 
keeping with the design in other respects. The 
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The cover of a brochure promoting an elite subdivision, which indicates what a skilful use of border can 


accomplish in keeping the type sizes within the bounds of good taste on_a large page. 
printed in black and orange on a warm gray antique paper. 


colors are satisfactory, though the yellow tint 
doesn’t seem to have sufficient body for the date, 
even with these lines in the boldest roman of them 
all, Cooper Black. 

A. H. Core, Springfield, Massachusetts.— We do 
not hear from you as often as we’d like, but when 
you do send something it is well worth while and 
reminds us of the many times we have admired 
your work and profited from examining it in years — 
not a few—gone by. ‘Colony Hills,” is a de 
luxe booklet in all respects, the typographic cover, 
herewith reproduced, being especially interesting. 
It suggests a very good use of border in tastefully 
filling a large page, where the type matter is small 
in amount and of such a nature as to make very 
large sizes inadvisable. 

Oscar F. Witson Printinc Company, Rockford, 
Tllinois.— “‘ Proof,’’ a booklet containing a number 
of advertisements you have probably run in local 
papers, is excellent in every detail. Your package 
label, herewith reproduced, is likewise attractive 
and interesting. 

Jackson PusiisHinc Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri.—Your blotter in Cooper Black is remark- 
ably striking and effective. Colors are in excellent 
taste. 

TrorepeL & Cooper, Melbourne, Australia.— We 
like the difference between your holiday greeting 
and the conventional ones making up the vast 
majority we receive. However, the front page of 
the folder, bearing a line illustration of your door- 
way, with the figures “ 1863-1924” in a ribbon 
panel below — the whoie printed in black on dark 
gray stock — is rather dull for a thing of the sort. 


The original is 
By A. H. Cote, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


The design is placed too low on the page and would 
appear much better if raised half an inch. The 
illustration tipped onto the third page is a very 
good one, and is executed in a pleasing manner, but 
the sentiment lettered below it is quite too closely 
drawn and not at all inviting. We think, too, that 


Oscar F. Wilson < 
Printing Company - 
Church & Chestnut Sts. 
Rockford » Illinois 
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the panel on the second page, and particularly that 
portion bearing your name and address, could have 
been handled a great deal better from a legibility 
standpoint. Fat and thin letters drawn closely 
together do not read easily. 

R. R. Karcu, Dyer School, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Your letterhead is unusually pleasing, as is also 
the folder containing the printer’s devil’s cross- 
word puzzle, which also has educational advantages. 
We do not like the ‘“ spotty ” border used for the 
title page, however, and urge you to use plain rule 
borders. They’re safer, and are generally better 
looking. The February Dyerite is more satisfactory 
than the issues we recently reviewed. The cover 
design is simpler in arrangement, there are fewer 
type faces and they are not so crowded. Unfortu- 
nately, the cutout oval panel on the cover doesn’t 
register with the halftone of Washington, printed 
on the first inside page, but possibly ours was the 
only copy that way. 

Tue FEDERATED Press, LimitED, Montreal, Que- 
bec.— It was surely an achievement to execute the 
handsome brochure, ‘“‘ The Chateau, an Apartment 
House” in two weeks’ time. Just an ordinary 
piece of work of the size engages most printers for 
that length of time, and this, let us say, is one of 
the finest examples of printing we have ever seen. 
The artwork and lettering are chaste and dignified, 
besides being decidedly high grade, and, in connec- 
tion with the format of the book and the fine man- 
ner in which it is printed, immediately conveys the 
impression that the Chateau is an exclusive, high- 
grade place. Kennerley is a fine type face for this 
book. 

THE Meap STATIONERY Company, Greenwich, 
Connecticut.— Our sincerest compliments are ex- 
tended on the general excellence of the numerous 
specimens in the package recently sent us. Chaste 
type faces, notably Caslon, arranged with skill and 
taste — and handsomely printed on good paper — 
leave nothing to be desired which is urgently re- 
quired. It is among the best work we have received 
during the current month. 

Tue Britton PrintrInG Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— ‘‘On the Fair Fingers of All Time; a 
Tabloid History of the Wedding Ring ”’ is an attrac- 
tive advertising booklet of the better sort. We 
think the title, or cover, design on the front is 
needlessly severe, with just the words appearing 
thereon, especially since the lettering is amateurish. 
We do not advocate a striking design or one featured 
by much decoration, for such would not be in keep- 
ing with the subject — jewelry — but we do think 
a spot of chaste ornament or a light border around 
the lettered lines would have added a flavor to the 
first impression that is lacking in the booklet as 
printed. 

The Mountain Eagle, Jasper, Alabama.—Your 
work is excellent; in fact, the only fault we have 
to find with any of the specimens concerns the too 
general use of swash italic capitals on your letter- 
head. Swash characters should be used only at the 
beginning and ending of words, not in the middle. 
Excellent taste is indicated in the selection and 
use of colors. 

THE STEVENSON & FostEeR Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— Your folder entitled ‘‘ Type Faces 
Then and Now”? is interesting and attractive. On 
the second page you show some of the ornamental 
letters that were so popular during the early 


Interesting use of a new border on a package label. By Oscar F. Wilson Printing Company, Rockford, Illinois. 
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eighties contrasted with some of the better faces 
of ‘‘ Now,” appearing on the right-hand page. It 
certainly demonstrates the improvement that has 
been made during the relatively few years that have 
elapsed since 1880. The title-page design, printed 
in black and light blue on fine quality white paper, 
is especially pleasing. 

James McMILiin PrIntTING Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.—The cover of the March issue 
of McMillin Musings is remarkably attractive. It 
‘features an effective use of border units in an all-over 
background pattern for the page, in open panels of 

hich the type matter appears. The text pages are 
likewise satisfactory, although the spacing of words 
yn the first inside page, done in italics, is irregular 
nd generally too wide. 

O. H. Frewrn, Middleburg, Transvaal.—The 
sresswork on Spicer’s Service is excellent. While 
rdinary as to the composition and in middle-grade 

pes, the typography is, nevertheless, clear and 
1ot at all offensive. We regret, however, the use 
{ italic capitals for the headings. 

HucHes & Coyte, Schenectady, New York.— 
he sloping Vanity initial looks very uncomfortable 
) the rectangular decorative panel on the first page 
f the folder, ‘‘ Cities Do Not Grow.’”? The white 
reas are altogether too irregular to be pleasing. 
fhe spacing around the initial on the third page is 
'so irregular and displeasing; in fact, many of 
hese initials are very difficult to handle and some 
f them are not in themselves at all pleasing. The 
iles underneath the title line of this page detract 
vaterially from the effect of the page. If they 
ere used simply as a medium for more color, we 
uggest, instead, a plain line border around the 
ige, which would provide a better medium for 
olor and serve the additional advantage of giving 
the page unity and solidity. The fourth page is 
very satisfactory, the best of the type pages. 

Water J. Sykes, Ithaca, New York.— While 
ihe Authors Roman is not a very satisfactory book 
or body type, the specimens of the work of your 
tudents are of good grade, particularly in com- 
parison with those of other schools. There is a 
noticeable tendency to space too widely between 
words, particularly noticeable with the Authors 
Roman, which is a rather condensed face. This 
fault is also apparent in several of the display 
forms, notably the motto “If you have half an 
hour to spare, don’t spend it with some one who 
hasn’t,” in Caslon italic, also in connection with 
the names of authors, where the space provided by 
the periods (after initials) was not taken into con- 
sideration. The best work is evident in the various 
title pages, excepting, of course, your own Christ- 
mas greetings; some of these title pages would be 
creditable to above-the-average journeymen. On the 
motto, ‘‘ Initiative,’ the rules and ornaments 
printed in black at the ends of the title seem incon- 
sistent with the same units used for the border 
printed in red. Furthermore, the title should be 
allowed to appear without being handicapped by 
the rules and ornaments at the ends. The inner 
margins of Irvin Hammond’s booklet on Claude 
Garamond are too wide —and the top margin is 
also, although it is not so much out of line. The 
display forms in Goudy Old Style are excellent. 
This is a very stylish type face and quite a versatile 
one, the value of which seems to become more and 
more widely recognized. The first inside page of 
the booklet on the Part Time School is not pleas- 
ing, the measure in which the small type group is 
set being entirely too narrow. The inner pages 
would be more pleasing if the rather wide border 
were printed in a less brilliant color than red-orange, 
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Appropriate, impressive and handsome cover design from the University of Chicago Press. 


' 


The original is 


printed in deep olive (almost black) and dark red-brown on gray stock. 


which, on account of its brilliance, ought to be con- 
fined to small areas. Brown, green or blue is more 
satisfactory when large proportions of a form must 
go in color. The preface page, ‘“‘ A Guide for 
Grown Ups,’ is set in too wide a measure; it is 
inconsistent with the page pro- 
portions and is a violation of 
shape harmony and, being placed 


? 





too low on the page it is also 
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HIGH SCHOOL MUSICAL CLUBS 


Thanksgiving (oncert 


a violation of balance. There is 
no rule in typography or good 
taste which enforces or suggests 
the necessity of setting pages 
with a small amount of the mat- 
ter in the same measure as the 
succeeding full pages of text. 
For an ornamental program- 
booklet the one for the Dramatic 
Club’s event of April 11, 1924, 
is especially good. As the Cas- 
lon type seems a little light in 
tone for the decorative features, 











\ clever combination border and an interesting illustration-ornament 
nicely worked in feature this ticket from the printing class of the 


Ithaca (N. Y.) Public Schools. 


printed in strong red, we suggest 
the advisability of setting the 
copy in the slightly stronger 
Goudy face, or of using a lighter 
color, say, a tint of blue or light 
brown. The cards and tickets 


are the best work, in our opinion, and, just to dem- 
onstrate how really high grade these are, and to 
show the progress being made in schoolwork — 
particularly at Ithaca — we are reproducing one of 
them. The letterheads, particularly the one about 
Camp Barton, are of equal excellence. 

THE University oF Cuicaco Press, Chicago, 
Illinois—-The various booklets and other small 
forms from your “ job department ’’ are excellent. 
The best, in our opinion, is the booklet ‘‘ Echoes 
of Convocation Day,’ the typography of the text 
of which is beautiful. The cover is reproduced. 

WiiuraM Epwin Rupce, New York city, has sent 
us another of his handsome booklets, this one 
entitled ‘“‘ An Epic of the North,” being an editorial 
from the New York Sum anent the recent heroic 
efforts expended in getting diphtheria serum to 
Nome, Alaska. 

Pustic Press Limitep, Winnipeg, Manitoba.— 
Your Christmas greeting folder, the sentiment on 
the third page of which is titled “More Than Gold,” 
is elaborate and striking. Executed in colors, gold 
predominating, on blue Velumet cover stock, the 
title page is unusually brilliant and handsome, as 
are also the drawing and lettering. The type matter 
on the other pages, in gold, seems weak as com- 
pared with the “ bled” border, in which black pre- 
dominates, but these pages score high from the 
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standpoint of novelty and interest. Though the 
margins are not well allotted — and particularly 
since the upper margin is the largest of the four — 
the inner pages of the menu and program booklet 
of the Yuletide banquet, for the cover of which the 
same design as used for your greeting was employed, 
is likewise handsome. The piece bears every evi- 
dence of having been executed almost without 
regard to cost. The best page, of course, is the 
menu, featured by a large and appropriate illustra- 
tion printed in brown, the border of this page, like 
the others, being in gold and the type matter 
in black. 

Raymonp & McNutt Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—The folder, *‘ When You Fight for 





D. M. Turner, President 
J. W. Codding, Secretary & Treasurer 
T. J. Finn, Business Manager 





Orders Some One Must Lose,’”’ featured by three 
illustrations in colors depicting a cock fight, is im- 
pressive and ought to demonstrate the folly of 
indiscriminate price-cutting. Even though it results 
in one getting the business one time, another some 
other time, etc.— and is thus passed around — the 
effect is also passed around and every one feels it. 
Probably this isn’t a point for the editor of this 
department to comment upon, but it is such a good 
one to broadcast among printers that he feels the 
departure from the path prescribed for him is 
excusable on that account. In common with all the 
work we have received from you, this folder is high 
grade in all respects. 

BLAKELY PRINTING Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
—‘ Men”’ is a handsome booklet, the simple cover 
being the best feature. The interior pages, featuring 
(on the left) a large illustration of some one of the 
craftsmen at work and (on the right) text relating 
to the facing illustration, as, for instance, ‘ the 
Makeup Man,” are interesting. In giving an effec- 
tive demonstration of the scope of your business, 
we are sure the booklet is effective publicity. Fur- 
thermore, it is educational to the many buyers who 
know little or nothing of how printing is done. On 
the whole, the booklet merits praise, both as an 
advertising piece and as an example of your work, 
the printing being high grade and the typography 
first class. Four Eighteen, your house-organ, for 
February-March, is the most in- 
teresting issue we have seen; in ; 
fact, it is unique and very im- 1 
pressive. We regret the colors 1 
of ink and stock make it impos- : 
sible for us to reproduce a page : 
from this book, the impressive ' 
size page of which is composed ' 
in Bookman with Cooper Black ; 
display and printed in soft blue ' 
gray ink on stock of similar ' 
hue, but lighter in value. We = ; 
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Letterhead expressing the effectiveness of simple arrangement of attractive type face. 
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and clean make the booklet high grade. We were 
uncertain as to the railroad represented and find the 
name displayed nowhere in the booklet. Possibly 
there’s no other way to get to Glacier Park, so it 
doesn’t make any difference whether the railroad is 
named or not. However, ——. The lettering on 
the cover, which is executed in process colors, is a 
little too small. The cover of the other booklet, 
“The Oriental and Captain Palmer,’’ is the best 
feature from the standpoint of printing, although 
the illustrations throughout are of the same high 
standard as the one on the cover. The italic initials 
used in this booklet are not pleasing and the copy 
we received seems to have been folded crooked, but, 
doubtless, it is an exception. On the whole, both 


THE DAILY REVIEW IS BRADFORD COUNTY’S LEADING NEWSPAPER 





whose example many might emulate to advantage. 


booklets represent high-grade printing and demon- 
strate the unusual ability and facilities of the 
McGill-Warner Company, your employers. 
HAWoRTH PRINTING Company, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia.— “In the Land of ‘ Thou Shalt 
Not’”’ is an interesting booklet. The cover is of 
good design, although the printing is a little too 
weak for the clarity of the type matter. The cres- 
cent moon appears to be turned the wrong way in 
relation to the other features of the design. 
Although the size of the type is good and it is a 
readable face, ‘‘ Scotch,” inside pages are not sat- 
isfactory because the margins are entirely too nar- 
row. With the inside margins equaling the outer 
ones, the effect of the double space in the center is 
bad, particularly in view of the narrow width of the 
outside margins. ‘‘ What Congress Has Done for 
the District of Columbia” has a very striking, if 
unattractive, cover design. Little thought seems to 
have been given the matter of distribution of white 
space and margins, as on the pages of the first-men- 
tioned booklet. Short type pages and single, or 
two, or few, lines ought to be placed above the 
center of the paper page, not in the center, or 
below, as they are throughout this booklet. 
SHIRLEY WorKMAN, Kokomo, Indiana.— You im- 
proved the folder for the Globe Stove & Range 
Company a great deal, not only in the use of 
Goudy Bold for the display, which is a far hand- 
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A safe and sane style by Howard F. Shayler, Towanda, Pennsylvania, 





somer face than the Cheltenham Bold of the orig- 
inal, but, in addition, because the composition is 
better, particularly in the handling of white space 
and in the matter of spacing. It might be claimed 
that the italic display lines (appearing a little 
below the center of the body in your arrangement) 
are too weak. We are inclined to believe that they 
should have been set one size larger, particularly 
since they are printed in a light violet color. On 
the original folder the spacing between words of 
this same group is atrocious. The several letter- 
heads are uniformly neat and dignified, although, 
we are sure, if you will consider those that are set 
in Goudy Old Style in comparison you will avoid 
the use of the Copperplate Gothic in future work 








of this kind. The latter face is particularly offen- 
sive in connection with the script letter on the 
heading for The Fashion, where the Goudy face in 
place of it would have resulted in a marked im- 
provement. The numerous other specimens are 
excellent; your work is of a high standard in 
every detail. 

C. B. Nicnotson, St. Louis, Missouri—The 
cover designs for the several Masonic folders are 
interesting in the ingenious manner in which deco- 
rative patterns are made up from type ornaments 
and borders. While inconsistent with the present 
and quite proper trend of restraint in the use of 
ornament, they are nevertheless interesting and 
worthy. Few would use ornaments so extensively 
and with as little offense as you do. The plainer 
forms are beautifully done. They are of the best 
quality, and excellent taste is indicated in the selec- 
tion and use of colors. The Franklin folders are 
the best pieces in the package sent us. 

Tue Acorn Press, Omaha, Nebraska.— ‘“ Court- 
ing Your Customers” is an unusually fine piece 
of printing, even considering the high standard of 
your general product. As an example of printers’ 
direct advertising it seems to possess all the desired 
qualities. 

StaTE COLLEGE OF PRINTING, Brookings, South 
Dakota.—The several specimens recently sent us 
are very satisfactory. Neatness and dignity are 
the outstanding good features. 


i nse i aan Las oases SMa TTA GP eg ect we Thar The sole weakness is the fact 
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; 
: that the type faces are not by 
: any means the most beautiful, 
' although Century Old Style 
must be regarded satisfactory 
and readable. 

Greorce P.B.Gitman, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. — “ Fifty 
Years,’ your anniversary an- 
nouncement, is of finest quality 
in all respects. Impressive and 
1 dignified typography, — hand- 
i somely printed on heavy high- 








lower-case throughout, and we 
do not think this feature is con- 
sistent with the booklet in all 
other respects, especially as re- 
gards dignity. 

4. R. Horman, St. Paul, 
Minnesota.—- ** Seven Sunsets ” 
is an unusually handsome book- 
let on points of interest along 


STATIONERY 
OFFICE FORMS 


have never admired the treat- : ‘ 
ment given the title of the pub- ' 
lication, which is lettered in _—_——— 





grade toned paper gives every 
evidence of quality to the 
folder, the page of which is of 
impressive size. The use of 
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gold as the second color was very 
appropriate, but it isn’t always 
that this color is used with such 
excellent taste. 

Tue Essex Press, Newark, 
: New Jersey.— ‘“ Public Service 
Review,” the year book of the 


! 
the route of the Oriental Lim- | 
ited, including Glacier National SoA CGA Yer) qe>-<ay) Public Service Corporation of 
Park. The illustrations are S$ $ S$ $ S$ < 
remarkably good and creditable 
to the artist, L. F. West. The  -------------- 
Package label by Mr. Shayler reflecting the same good taste as the letterhead 
referred to above. 


page layouts, typography and, 
finally, presswork that is even 





1 New Jersey, is beautifully 
: printed on dull-coated — stock. 


------------- The page layouts, margins and 


the handling of illustrations are 
fine and the type, Garamond, 
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is shown to excellent effect. On the whole, the 
book is representative of the finest printing crafts- 
manship; in fact, one of the best of its kind we 
have seen. 

Davin J. BucktNGHAM, Springfield, Massachu- 
etts.—There is no question about it, the appear- 
ince of the title under the large halftone on the 
circular ‘“‘ The most terrific tornado in history ”’ is 
etter where (on “‘B’’) it is set in narrower 


A letterhead that is different, yet thoroughly dignified. 


easure. It doesn’t extend into the margin, as in 
A,” and there is a more pleasing distribution of 
iite space around it. 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
ew York city.— We have greatly enjoyed looking 
er the large package of interesting and attrac- 
ve typographical specimens recently received from 
yu. The work is excellent in every respect. 
THE Mutua Press, Hutch- 

nson, Kansas.—There is no 

basis for a comparison between 

the two broadsides for the Carey 

Salt Company, which you spe- 

ifically ask. Last year’s, “Kill 

That Bugaboo,” is weak and 

insignificant, whereas yours for 
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papers and artwork, we find evidence of painstaking 
care. This certainly adds to the beauty of the 
book and increases the comfort of reading it. 
Howarp F. SHAYLER, Towanda, Pennsylvania.— 
Your card is characterful and effective, as well as 
tasteful. We regret that with part of your name 
in black over the background cut in color we can 
not get zinc etchings made and reproduce the card 
in all its glory —in two colors. The letterhead in 


Cloister Old Style, reproduced on page 254, is 
remarkably fine. It has character; it is dignified 
and tasteful. A package label is also shown. 
KutzTowN PusBLisH1nGc Company, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania.—The Proof Sheet is an interesting 
house-organ, particularly as to format. The cover 
is striking and rather unusual, although the colors 
on the March issue are somewhat too flat to suit 


By John Edward Cobb, 
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this writer’s taste. The inside pages are satisfac- 
tory. However, the paper is somewhat transparent, 
and, allowing the print from the opposite side in 
each case to show through, detracts from the clarity 
of the text — suggestively more than actually, of 
course. In addition, the printing of the text is 
somewhat too weak as executed in brown ink. 

F. Ernest Nacupaur, San Diego, California.— 
Blind embossing adds considerably to the new Frye 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


& Smith letterhead, which is composed in Cloister 
Old Style. The blotters, likewise, rate high. 

Tue Hovuston-HILL PrintiInc Company, Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas. Prinfax is an exceptionally good 
house-organ, particularly from a _ typographical 
standpoint. The only fault of any consequence 
with the March issue is the fact that the yellow 
(second color) on the cover is too weak in relation 

to the dark color (brown) of the 
stock. A fairly heavy brown 
ink would be much better and 
would provide sufficient con- 
trast against the black, in 
which the type matteris printed. 

HERBERT FAney, San Fran- 
cisco, California. — All your 


specimens are excellent, the 
folders for several women’s 
wear shops being decidedly chic 
in the manner of layout as well 
as in lettering, illustrations and 
colors, in the use of which ex- 


These demonstrations will show a moderately 
priced paper with a moderately priced ink backed 
up with the least possible time and with the mini- 
mum amount of make-ready. 


1925 is impressive. Not only 
that, but the layout, typography 
and actual printing are better. 
The use of solid (shaped) 
panels, printed in orange as 


backgrounds for feature display 
lines in black, takes away from 
the flatness that would result 
otherwise and makes the display 
more emphatic. This is just 
one extra touch, the cost of 
which was trifling, but it adds 
so much more in effectiveness 
to the broadside as to suggest 
that it must have more than 
paid its own way. ‘“‘ Carry on 
With Carey,” another and larger 
broadside, utilizes the idea of 
color background panels to ex- 
cellent advantage. The booklet 
of Carey advertising helps is a 
high-grade piece of work, com- 
parable in every way with the 
finer grade of advertising and 
printing being executed in the 
largest centers. It indicates 
there is something, yes, a great 
deal to the old mouse-trap story 
of Emerson’s, for, if some one 
had told us five years ago such 
publicity would be executed in 
western Kansas, we would have 
thought it impossible — and the 
writer’s a Jayhawker, too. 
Jounck, BerRAN & KIBBEE, 
San Francisco, California.—The 
booklet, ‘‘ Pacific Portland Ce- 
ment Company,” is representa- 
tive of the finest quality print- 
ing and typography, as is all 
your work. The cover is par- 
ticularly handsome and striking, 
particularly in the manner in 
which the title appears in red 
in a solid black panel at one 
corner of the page illustration. 
Even in the spacing of the large 
amount of text, which is slighted 
in many books featured by fine 


cago printers by the J. W. 


One thing we are sure of: we are going to learn 
something and pass it on to you. With this knowl- 
edge we hope to justify the claim that this under- 
taking is A New Lanpmark IN PrintiNG History. 


TBe Mew 
WButler-Rurton 
Joea 


CHICAGO 


Final text page of handsome, characterful booklet featuring a paper-ink service offered Chi 
Butler Paper Company and Philip Ruxton, Incorporated. 


Original in black and brown on toned antique paper. 


cellent taste is indicated. 

A. B. HirscuHretp Press, 
Denver, Colorado.— Your mail- 
ing folder, ‘‘ Extra,” the inside 
spread of which features an 
illustration of a newsboy, is 
very good. A miniature paper 
is inserted in slits along the arm 
of the boy. This is a decided 
novelty, and, as a consequence, 
is certain of attention, although 
the artwork is of very modest 
grade. The folder, by the way, 
is just the carrier, the propa- 
ganda being contained in the 
miniature newspaper. 

Frep M. Lone, Sebewaing, 
Michigan.-- Of the two = ar- 
rangements of the Liken letter- 
head we prefer No. 2. With 
the two smaller groups lowered 
the design looks more open and 
less crowded than No. 1, in 
which they are in the corners. 
At the top they come adjacent 
to the longer lines of the central 
group, whereas being in line 
with the shorter lines of the 
center group in No. 2 the white 
space alongside sets them off 
emphatically and also gives the 
effect of better whiting out. 

CarL WOLLENSCHLAGER, West 
Hoboken, New _ Jersey. All 
eight of the layouts you have 
sketched for the letterhead of 
the Phillips Printing Company 
are very good and demonstrate 
the unlimited possibilities in 
arrangement any one item of 
copy affords. 

Epwin H. Stuart, 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pitts- 
-The 
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“Historical Number” of Typo Graphic is un- 
usually interesting, as well as exceptionally good 
from the point of view of layout and typography. 

Tue STEVENSON & Foster Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— Your ‘‘ Fine Printing” blotter is 
pleasing and effective. It is great for printers 
nowadays to have some really handsome bold-face 
types to work with. The situation did not exist 
when your editor worked at the case. Goudy Bold, 
in which this blotter is set, is one of the best of 
them, too! 

Marston L. Patterson, Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut.— Characterful layout is the prime feature of 
your work; all the specimens you’ve sent us are 
interesting and pleasing in arrangement, and effec- 
tive in display. The red ink used on the Trickett 
card is too deep and should incline to orange rather 
than to purple. The line “ job printing’”’ on your 
notehead, because of the lightness of the color, 
ought to have been set in bolder type. 

Betcastro BrotTHERS, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
—tThe inside pages of the Rosemary Question Mark 
are excellent in typography and makeup. The 
cover is ineffective for the reason that the matter 
of the title, arranged around the four sides in the 
form of a border, is illegible. Cloister type always 
creates an effect of beauty and dignity, and it con- 
tributes such an effect here, even though it is used 
only for the display heads and advertisements. 

ArtHUuR W. Hawks, Jr., Baltimore, Maryland. 
— ‘Public Service Is a Public Trust,’”’ the 1924 
year book and report of the local gas and electrical 
company, is of impressive size and very satisfactory 
from a typographical standpoint. The illustrations 
are very good indeed; in fact, the only thing we 
suggest is the need of a somewhat more effective 
cover design than that afforded by the simple lines 
of plain lettering. Of course, the page is in no 
sense objectionable as treated, but it seems that a 
design with a good border would be more in keeping 
with the excellence of the book otherwise and of 
the quality of papers which you have used for the 
cover and text pages, which are of a high grade in 
both cases. 

TueE Hoimes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
— Your envelope stuffers are featured by succinct, 
effective copy. They are attractive and interesting 
typographically, featuring excellent use of orna- 
ment, colors and stock. You consistently execute a 
very high-grade product. 

E. Resetsky, Davenport, Iowa.—The folder for 
the San Francisco Coffee Urn is neatly arranged 
and, as a result of the effective use of white space, 
is considerably more striking than one would expect, 
considering the small sizes of type used. 
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EARLY PRINTERS 


IN THE CITY OF 


VENICE 


From Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron 
THE FOURTH DAY 


* 


ag oo uaa 
sander 
Ph 


en iS: 

John de Spira, parent 
of the Venetian press.] 
This point, I submic, 
is now triumphant- 





LYSANDER 


T IS now really 
timetonoticethe que dictam artem li- 
rise&earlyprog- _brorum imprimendo- 
ress of the typo- rum: iamque summa 
graphical art in 

one other great 
al Icalian city: and 
youwill perhaps — aturali Historia in 


ubi cum coniuge libe- 
riset familia cord sua 
abitaret, exercerct- 


omniumcommenda- 
tione impressit Epis- 
tolas Ciceronis, et no- 
bile opus Plinii de 


ly established by the readily give a guess in what other maximo numero, et 


ataine privilege of city this may be? 


dt ebm PHILEMON 

aoe to John de ice! 

Spi of of the date of LISARDO } Venice! 
September the 18th, 


1469. A copy of this 


LYSANDER 


pulcherrima littera- 
rum forma, pergitque 
quotidie alia precla- 
ra volumina impri- 
mere; adeo ut indus- 
tria et virtute huius 


privilege was trans- (Twice accurately spoken!‘The hominis, rage 


nurse (as Philemon the other day praclarisque volu- 


minibus, et quidem 
pervili pretio, locu- 


mitted to Denis, by 
tere cw not inaptly expressed it) of ten thou- 
gium pro Johanne de sand useful & elegant arts, the cen- pletabitur. Et quoni- 


Spira Primo Vene- tral mart of European commerce, amrale inventum 2- 
tiarum Typographo, the city both of Jenson and of Ti-  tatis nostra peculiare 
Vienna, 1794, 8vo. tian, it was reserved for Venice to et proprium, priscis 
of the former. Ie is give a different turn, and to adopt illis omnino incog- 


too important not to 
occupy some twenty 
lines in this present 


a purer style, in the productions of 
its first printers.’ All hail to thee, 
note. Le voici! '1469, Jou DE SpiRA, parent of theVene- 


nitum, omni favore 
et ope augendum at- 
ue fovendum est, ei- 
mque MagistroJo- 


Die 18 Septembris. tian press! * | see thee yonder, in anni, qui magno ur- 


Inducta est in hanc 


getur sumptu fami- 


nostram inclytam civitatem ars impri- liz, et artificum mercede, prastanda sit 
mendi libros, in diesque magiscelebrioret materia, ut alacrius perseveret, artemque 
frequentior fiet, peroperamstudiumetin- suam imprimendi potiuscelebriorem red- 
genium Magistri loannisdeSpira, quice- dere, quam desinere, habeat; quemadmo- 
teris aliisurbibus hanc nostram preelegit, dum in aliis exercitiis sustentandis, et 


J. O. McNary, Anacortes, Washington.— 
We agree with your statement that there 
are not enough really capable typographers. 
Relatively few compositors appreciate what 
the craft offers in the satisfaction that comes 
from the creation of a work of art, which 
fine typography is, and, what is more, few 
appreciate the possibilities in the way of 
remuneration awaiting top-notch typogra- 
phers today. They are in great demand. 
With respect to your own work, which is 
mighty fine in all details, we are impressed 
particularly with your ability to obtain dis- 
tinctive effects, approximating drawn de- 
signs in some instances like the cover for 
Bodahl’s menu, with only type and type 
ornaments. The page in question is very 
cleverly worked out, and the colors — deep 
green, green tint and white on gray mottled 
stock — are unusually pleasing and quite 
striking, too. Your work, in fact, is char- 
acterful, and the quality applies to the sev- 
eral letterheads as well as to the cover pages. 
We shall enjoy seeing more of your work, 
but doubt our ability to find anything wrong 
with it. 

THe CLAREMONT Press, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia.—While we appreciate the intent to 


Cover design of handsome menu-program by the Public do something exceptionally fine on the 


Press Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba, described 


in text on page 253. 


hanger, ‘“‘ Truth in Advertising,” and while, 
in some respects, it represents meritorious 


Initial text page of interesting booklet executed by Bruce Rogers for the gre Corporation; 
the first showing of Frederic W. Goudy’s new face, Italian Old Style. 


work, it falls short of what a thing of the kind 
should be. In general, the form is too ornate and 
as a design it lacks unity, which gives the effect of 
its being ‘‘ patched up.’”’ The border treatment is 
too prominent and there are too many parts of it, 
while the type is relatively too insignificant looking, 
although it covers considerable space. The mechan- 
ical features, rule fitting, makeready and the like 
are quite satisfactory. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING CoMPANy, Waxahachie, 
Texas.— We consider the booklet, ‘‘ Opportunity,” 
for the Waxahachie Medicine Company, is quite 
satisfactory. The style of the page layout is excel- 
lent, and if the display — that is, the headings — 
were set in a more attractive face than the Pencraft, 
the booklet would be excellent. The cover extends 
a little too much over the inside pages for greatest 
convenience and satisfaction in handling the booklet. 

Cart A. Bunpy, Hollywood, California.— ‘“ In 
the Hollow of God’s Hand” is an impressive cal- 
endar. The border and illustration, the latter 
appearing at the top in the form of a half circle, 
are excellent. The title is a trifle small, we think, 
and too much crowded by the illustration above 
and the text below. 

EconoMy PRINTING Company, Newark, New 
Jersey.—While the specimens you have sent us are 
of good quality in every respect, the best feature 
is the exceptionally fine composition. You employ 
some of the very best available type faces with 
telling effect. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photo-Lithography and Offset Lithography 


Part V.— By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


PROCESS in which collodion forms the 


AON 
Re vehicle to hold the sensitive salts is com- 
WS 4) monly known as the wet-plate process, in 
NK 
y 

WZ 


>: contradistinction to the dry-plate process, 
P Y 

( ( 

>, 2 


‘ the film being exposed in the one case 


i 
NO while wet; in the other when dry. Before 
Y By describing the process in detail it will, per- 
z “ haps, be better to give an outline of it. 


\ collodion is first prepared, in which are dissolved bromids 
nd iodids. A perfectly clean glass plate is then coated with 
i thin film of the collodion, and as soon as this is set it is 
immersed in a solution of silver nitrate (see silver bath), the 
silver with the salts in the collodion forming silver-iodid or 
silver-bromo-iodid. The plate is then exposed in the camera 
and afterward treated with a developing solution, which brings 
out the image. This is then intensified or strengthened, and 
then fixed. Lastly, the collodion is given a protective coating 
of varnish, and the negative is ready for the printing processes. 

CLEANING THE GtLass.— The importance of having the 
glass clean can not be overestimated. It should be well rubbed 
with a mixture of alcohol and tripoli powder, sufficient to form 
a cream, with about ten drops of liquid ammonia added to 
each ounce of the cream. If the plate has been used before, 
it should be laid in a weak aqueous solution of nitric acid 
before the mixture is applied. A soap commonly known as 
“ Monkey Soap ” is an excellent cleanser of glass and removes 
all traces of grease and organic matter. Common whitening 
will also remove grease when dry. It should be made into a 
thick cream with water and applied to the glass, and rubbed 
off when dry. A careful study of the kind of glass to be used 
will be advantageous to the student. 

SALTING THE COLLODION.— We now pass on to the addi- 
tion of the iodid or bromid to the collodion. The following 
is the standard formula: 





This may be used two or three days after mixing. A large 
number of modifications have from time to time been recom- 
mended. The following rules may guide the operator: Should 
a decrease of contrast and plenty of detail be required, add 
more bromid; but if great contrasts are necessary, lower the 


bromid and increase the iodids. The lowest quantity of bro- 
mid necessary to secure clearness in the shadows is about one- 
fourth grain to the ounce of collodion. The iodids and bromids 
used are usually ammonium and cadmium. If ammonium is 
used the collodion is more fit for immediate use; cadmium 


2-7 


causes collodion to become glutinous when first iodizing, and 
it is therefore necessary to keep it for several months prior 
to using. If only an iodid is used the resulting image will be 
very dense, but lacking in detail in the shadows; and if only 
a bromid is used a much flatter image, but full of detail, will 
be obtained. It will therefore be seen that by a judicious 
mixture of the two a suitable film can be made, which, when 
sensitized, will give the detail and delicacy of the bromid 
combined with sufficient density of the iodid, or a mean 
between the two extremes. 

The plain collodion should always be kept in a cool, dry 
place, otherwise the ether is likely to decompose and in its 
turn decompose the pyroxylin. If the collodion is made with 
a pure spirit and a neutral cotton it should be quite colorless 
after iodizing, but should any of the solvents be impure a 
slight discoloration will result, as the contact of iodin with 
ether compounds will sometimes form an organic compound. 
Again, if the pyroxylin is acid, the collodion will immediately 
become sherry colored, and will keep in good condition. 

The customary method of iodizing a collodion is to omit 
half the quantity of alcohol in the plain collodion, and use it 
to dissolve the iodid or bromid which is then added. The 
addition of the iodid, or the iodid and bromid, to the plain 
collodion is termed iodizing, and the collodion is said to be 
iodized. 

All good workers with collodion adopt the method of writ- 
ing upon the label of the iodized collodion the date of its 
manufacture, the date when iodized, and the various ingre- 
dients and proportions used in both processes. This will be 
found of much use, and a convenient guide for future oper- 
ations. It may be as well to state that those who object to 
lengthy processes may save both time and trouble by pur- 
chasing the iodized collodion sold in the market ready for use. 

COATING THE PLAaTE.— The next operation is to coat the 
glass with the collodion. It is one that requires no little care. 
The iodized collodion is kept in a suitable bottle, guarded from 
dust, and free from solid particles of dry collodion. The form 
of the bottle should be one that permits of the collodion being 
poured out evenly, and so prevent the formation of bubbles 
and solid particles from settling on the film. 

The glass, cleaned and polished, is held at one corner by 
the thumb and first finger of the left hand by allowing the 
extreme corner to press into the ball of the thumb and the 
under side of the glass to rest upon the first finger bent into 
position to receive it. By this means touching the upper sur- 
face is avoided, and the collodion can be coated over the whole 
surface of the glass except a very small corner nearest the 
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thumb. A still better method is to employ a pneumatic holder, 
which can be attached to the back of the glass, and allow the 
whole surface to be coated. The glass plate is first dusted over 
with a broad camel’s-hair brush, scrupulously clean, and a 
pool of the collodion of more than sufficient quantity to cover 
the glass plate is poured on towards the top right-hand cor- 
ner. The plate is then slowly tilted to allow the collodion to 
first run in and fill up the top right-hand corner without over- 
flowing. It is then made to run along the plate to the top 
left-hand corner, and then to the bottom left-hand corner. 
Another movement of the plate serves to bring it to the bot- 
tom right-hand corner, the entire plate having been covered. 
From this corner the superfluous collodion is poured off the 
plate into another bottle, rocking the plate from side to side 
to prevent the collodion leaving traces of its downward flow 
towards the bottle. As soon as the collodion is “ tacky ” it is 
placed into the “ nitrate ” or “ silver bath.” 

Coating a glass plate with collodion requires considerable 
practice; it will therefore be as well for the operator to make 
his first attempts with spoiled collodion, glycerin, or thin 
cream. 

Tue SILver BATH is one of the most important solutions 
used in wet-plate photography, and upon its purity and strength 
a great deal depends. The salt invariably used is the silver 
nitrate, and this should be of the purest quality obtainable. 
The strength of the solution varies. With a collodion which 
contains iodids and bromids the greatest strength permissible 
is fifty grains of silver nitrate to each ounce of water. Accord- 
ing to Professor Abney, even this proportion is too large, since 
the silver nitrate in solution will dissolve up to a certain amount 
of silver, the quantity depending upon the silver solution and 
on the temperature. If, therefore, it were not that the solution 
becomes saturated with silver iodid on the immersion of a 
collodion film, the iodid would be dissolved out, either par- 
tially or wholly, according to the time of the immersion. Now, 
as it is easier to saturate a dilute than a strong solution, and 
as a variation in the temperature will cause a less marked 
difference in the former than in the latter, it will be evident 
that the less the amount of silver salt in solution, the greater 
the probability that the solution will not show signs of under- 
saturation or oversaturation of iodid. 

Another point to be observed is the acidity or alkalinity of 
the bath, as upon this the sensitiveness of the plate partly 
depends. If a collodion containing only an iodid is used the 
bath should be either neutral or very slightly acid, but with 
a collodion containing bromid and iodid it should be distinctly 
acid unless a considerable amount of free iodid is present. 

For a bromo-iodized collodion the following sensitizing 
bath may be used: 


Silver nitrate (recrystallized).............. 40 grains 
DREPECONIIEE Cicicb sass care es hens sneo ke 1 ounce 
Penne OU es ceca eke s cee cone cee lg grain 


This is made up by dissolving the silver nitrate in a quarter 
of the quantity of water. The potassium iodid is next added. 
This will form silver iodid, and will be partly redissolved when 
the solution is agitated. The remaining quantity of water is 
then added, and a reémulsification of the silver iodid will take 
place. It is then filtered and tested for acidity or alkalinity. 
A piece of blue litmus paper after immersion for a minute in 
the solution should redden slightly. If it reddens immediately 
on immersion a small quantity of sodium carbonate should 
be added. This will form a precipitate which is then filtered 
out, and a few drops of nitric acid solution (1 to 12 of water) 
added. If the litmus paper remains blue on immersion a small 
quantity of the nitric acid solution must be added. Acetic 
acid is sometimes used. With this, however, silver acetate is 
sometimes formed, which is not easily eliminated. 

The silver bath will, after a time, become supersaturated 
with iodin or ether and alcohol. The presence of iodin is indicated 
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by “ pinholes ” in negatives. To eliminate, the bath should be 
diluted to about one-half its strength and silver nitrate added 
to make up to its original strength. It should then be filtered. 
If ether and alcohol are present, unequal sensitizing and streaky 
development will be the effect. If the bath is gently heated, 
both the alcohol and ether will be driven off. The presence 
of organic matter in the silver bath will result in foggy, dirty, 
veiled negatives. The removal of this is not easy. The solu- 
tion should first be made distinctly alkaline with sodium car- 
bonate and then placed in the sun for some days. A black 
deposit will be formed in the bottle, and the liquid should be 
filtered, acidified with nitric or acetic acid and again filtered. 
The bath prepared, we have next to sensitize our plates, coated 
with the iodized collodion, by immersing them in it. 

SENSITIZING THE PLATE.— We have already stated that the 
glass coated with the collodion is, when in a tacky state, ready 
for immersion in the sensitizing bath. This is usually done 
by employing what is known as the Pyro silver bath or dipping 
bath. This is made of glass, enclosed in a wooden box sup- 
ported in an upright position. Into this the silver solution is 
poured. The collodionized plate is laid upon a dipper made 
of ebonite or porcelain, and plunged into the silver solution, 
the lower end of the plate being immersed first, as the collo- 
dion is probably thicker at that part. This operation is, of 
course, done in a non-actinic light. In a few seconds the plate 
will be seen to change to a gray, or bluish gray color, according 
to the salts in the collodion. This is due to the double decom- 
position of the silver haloids giving a layer of silver bromid 
or iodid. 

After the plate has been immersed in the bath for about 
forty-five to fifty seconds it should be gently raised. Where 
there is no longer any appearance of greasiness on the plate 
the sensitization is complete. It is then raised slowly from 
the bath, and the solution at the lower end blotted off on to 
clean blotting paper. The back is then wiped with the same 
material, and the plate placed into the dark slide of the camera. 
A special kind of slide is necessary, in which the plate is kept 
in position by glass or silver corners. A piece of damped red 
blotting paper is next placed behind the plate and the slide 
closed. The plate is then ready for exposure. After exposure 
the plate is returned to the darkroom, ready for development. 


%\——1 GANS m—__ > 


To Make Offset Plates Indestructible 


A new preparation has been put on the market under the 
name of NO=WOK, and the claim is made that it will make 
offset press plates practically indestructible. It is the product 
of the Wadsworth Watch Case Company, Dayton, Kentucky. 
Murray C. Beebe, chief engineer of that company, had much 
to do with its development. At present the product is being 
marketed by the Directoplate Corporation, of Chicago, and by 
other dealers. 

I understand that a number of lithographing establishments 
are using the preparation and are meeting with success with 
it. The descriptive circular that is sent out by the Directoplate 
Corporation is very interesting and makes many broad claims. I 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing it given a thorough test 
in the near future when it will be possible to write more 
intelligently about it. 


TRUE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Pride in your calling; pleasure in the sense of achieve- 
ment in your business; codperation with others for the benefit 
of a common cause; willingness to transmit to others all that 
you have that will be of benefit to them, and a sense of respon- 
sibility for the training of those who are to follow in your 
footsteps. That is true craftsmanship.—Toronto Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. 
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Color Lithography With One Negative 


By Exuis Bassist 


HERE are so many variations in the utiliza- 
tion of the various processes of photo- 
) lithography, it is really interesting and 
instructive to examine some of the differ- 
ent methods now in use throughout the 
country. Of these, one of the most inter- 
esting and successful processes is known 
as the “one negative” method. It con- 
sists in making all the colors, whether four or eight or more, 
from one negative, or rather one positive only. This is but 
one of the many possibilities offered in the field of offset 
lithography with its many processes. Owing to the rough or 
grainy quality of offset papers it is possible to print several 
colors, one on top of the other, without turning the halftone 
creen to the usual angles. To some this may sound imprac- 
ticable and against the well known accepted standards, but in 
ictual practice it has worked out so well that several large 
ithographing concerns have adopted it. 

This one negative method is especially adapted to large- 
ize work, such as posters, window trims, cutouts, etc., and can 
iso be used to great advantage in combination sheets as it 
saves the transferring. While this is not a universal method 
‘or all manner of work, yet with a judicious selection of the 
class of work for which it is especially suited it will prove 
io be not only a time saver but also a speedy method of in- 
creasing production. 

In a previous issue of the department the foundation of 
this process was fully described under the caption “ The Direct 
or Glue Process.” 

The first step in this method herein described is a continu- 
ous tone color separation negative. Only one negative is made 
from the copy, and this should be made through the yellow 
filter on a panchromatic plate in order to obtain the relative 
color values. In special cases, where the copy is better sep- 
arated with the green or the red filter, either one or the other 
may be used to good advantage. In all cases, it should be the 
aim of the operator to get full definition and the general draw- 
ing more than the separation. The negative does not have to 
be the exact size of the original, as in most cases a 14 by 17 
inch negative will be large enough. 

The negative is retouched. In the retouching, the aim 
again is not so much for color values as it is for separating the 
details for utilization in the subsequent operations to be gone 
through with. For example, when, on some part of the copy, 
the most important color is the blue, the retoucher should aim 
to preserve the correct values for the blue printing plate, or, 
if on another part, we will say, on the face or other parts, the 
red is important, then the retoucher should strive for the cor- 
rect strength of the red printing plate. 

After the negative has been retouched a halftone screen 
positive is made from it by the wet-plate process. This should 
be a brilliant, snappy reproduction of the negative, carrying a 
small dot all over the high-lights and a large dot in the shad- 
ows. It is at this point that the photographer can be the most 
useful and helpful. If he makes a shallow, colorless positive 
it will be a source of great worry and trouble to the artist; but 
if he makes a snappy positive it will insure the best of results. 

The positives are flowed over with rubber and collodion, 
and then stripped on one large sheet of plate glass. This is 
best accomplished by making a layout on paper with the out- 
lines of the designs and placing this under the plate glass on 
an illuminated stripping or layout table. For the lettering or 
other line work line negatives are made and stripped in place 





as usual. Register marks or other necessary marks for dis- 
tance, etc., are added right on this glass so as to have every- 
thing complete before beginning to make prints on metal. 

From these “ photo-composed” plate glass positives as 
many prints are made on as many metal plates as there are 
colors to be printed —and all from the one positive. The 
prints are made, as previously mentioned, with the “‘ glue proc- 
ess.” The glue prints on the metal plates, up to the dyeing 
operation, appear as negatives, but when the washed-out por- 
tions are inked in they will develop into positives. A partial 
inking will develop it only locally. 

The glue process, which was fully described in the Janu- 
ary issue, will be gone into here only so far as is needed for 
the modifications of this class of work. The metal plate is 
coated in the whirler, the print is made and dyed with anilin 
violet, and dried. The operator of the printing frame can 
make as many prints on as many plates as are required and 
set them aside for further operations. 

It is at this point that the artist begins to develop the 
plates — and this is the part of the method which makes it so 
useful a process. This may also be called the “ laying-in” 
operation. The object of this developing or laying-in opera- 
tion is to render printable only such parts of the printed-down 
positive as will be needed to make the particular color plate. 
For example, for the yellow plate only those parts of the posi- 
tive are developed which are needed for yellow in the color 
combination. But this is not all. It is also possible to develop 
only a half tint or any portion of it. A solid can be developed 
so that it will print as a half tint; a half tint as a quarter 
tint, and so on. This development is accomplished by the use 
of an air brush, Ben Day film or crayon. For instance, if the 
air brush is used and a spray put over the plate with litho 
tusche, the strength of the sprayed tint will determine the 
strength of the tone in the final print. If a Ben Day tint is 
laid over the plate the strength of the tint will be reduced by 
the amount of ink received on the plate; that is, on the 
washed-out portions. This may best be explained by a paral- 
lel—a Ben Day film laid down on a negative will shut out 
light and reduce it in strength. Laying a Ben Day film on 
the washed-out portions of a glue print on a metal plate will 
similarly reduce it, and this also in proportion to the under- 
lying tint. The air brush or crayon will accomplish the same 
result. The air brush is used for large areas; the crayon for 
close work. A black plate, for instance, should be worked in 
the main with crayon. 

After the plates have been laid in with the above mentioned 
mediums, the plates are gummed up very smoothly with bichro- 
mated gum, washed out and inked up. (Note the January 
article.) The gumming will eliminate all parts which have not 
been covered with tusche ink or crayon, and consequently. will 
develop only in such ratio as the work has been laid in on 
the plates. The resulting plates are now partially developed 
color plates, corresponding in some respects with plates that 
have been reduced by the “submarine” process. After 
counter-etching, work can be added with tusche or crayon, in 
the same way as on an ordinary plate. 

It must be said that this method requires careful study in 
all its details, but if once mastered its possibilities will be 
appreciated by all users. The lithographing establishments 
that are now using this process are enthusiastic over its great 
time and labor saving possibilities. It will be the writer’s 
pleasure to give more detailed information and show samples 
of this work to any one interested in the litho art. 
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The Lithographic Technical Foundation 


HE campaign to raise $600,000 as an en- 
dowment fund to be called the Litho- 
) graphic Technical Foundation is in full 
swing and meeting with the success such 
JEO3 a movement merits. Splendid codperation 
is being given by leaders in the lithographic 
and allied industries in every section where 
6 it is now under development. Eventually 
every part of the country is to be covered in the plan for pres- 
entation of the purposes of the foundation at dinner meetings 
to be addressed by prominent lithographers and others who 
are deeply interested in the success of the movement and are 
generously giving of their time and talent in an effort to aid 
the campaign. 

Successful meetings have already been held in St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Rochester, and by the time this 
appears in print further dinner meetings will have been held 
in Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. On May 11 one will be 
held at Milwaukee. On March 16 a very successful meeting 
was held in Cincinnati at the Business Men’s Club, regarding 
which the Cincinnati Times-Star gives the following interesting 
account: 

A comprehensive industrial research, so wide in its inquiry that 
it will extend into virtually every allied trade and into related phases 
of lithography, a research that eventually will mean the establish- 
ment of a lithographic research laboratory on the campus of the 
University of Cincinnati, is definitely under way, representatives 
of lithographing concerns and allied industries were told last night 
at a dinner given by the Lithographic Technical Foundation, Incor- 
porated, which has undertaken the task of raising a $600,000 
foundation fund to carry out the purposes of the foundation. The 
dinner, given at the Business Men’s Club, was attended by nearly 
fifty executives of lithographing companies and allied industries. 

The eventual establishment of the research laboratory at the 
university will mean that all inquiries into lithography, an art that 
is more than a century old and still in its infancy, will radiate from 
the local institution and increase its prestige in the educational field 
-—a prestige which now has reached unprecedented heights. The 
laboratory, when established, will be similar to the one recently 
erected and dedicated by the National Tanners’ Council of America 
for the study and treating of hides to eliminate all possible loss due 
to the work of bacteria. 

Dean Herman Schneider, of the Engineering College of the Uni- 
versity, a widely known research expert, has accepted the task of 
conducting a survey of the lithographing industry, and has placed 
Prof. Robert Finlay Reed, of the university, in charge of the lab- 
oratory work. During the enthusiastic progress of the meeting last 
night Dean Schneider was termed the “ Moses” destined to lead the 
lithographing industry out of its present latent condition. 

A definite but plastic program has been evolved by the Research 
Committee of the foundation, which has on its membership three 
of the foremost men in the industry. Leroy Latham, New York, 
formerly of Cincinnati, is chairman of the committee, and his asso- 
ciates are Harry A. Bernhardt, of Buffalo, and A. E. Broadston, 
of Cincinnati, associated with the United States Playing Card 
Company. 

The program was formulated during meetings Sunday and yes- 
terday, and suggestions will be given to Dean Schneider for his 
approbation before being given to the various experts for investi- 
gation and final analysis. 

Mr. Bernhardt, in a partial explanation of the committee’s two 
days of work, asserted that a research in paper manufacturing, inks, 
and the advisability of using some alloy as a substitute for the 
“stone” used for reproduction work, were some of the subjects 
included in the investigations and research that will aid in the find- 
ing of a solid foundation for lithography. Mr. Bernhardt explained 
that the stone now used was of a poor quality, and said that the 
supply was rapidly diminishing. 

An interchange of ideas in the manufacture of materials used 
in the lithographing industry was necessary, Mr. Bernhardt pointed 

















out. He said codperation from the manufacturing plants engaged 
in the production of these materials is necessary, if much of the 
present loss is to be eliminated. 

Dean Schneider explained the research work and gave a vivid 
word picture of the practicability of research in industry, regard- 
less of its nature. He said four lines of inquiry must be followed, 
enumerating them as technical research, economic research, the 
training of capable executives and the training of skilled workers. 

“ Research is a clearing house and is needed in every industry,” 
said Dean Schneider. “ Business men have not contributed and can 
not contribute in cents and dollars the worth of the results they 
will get from laboratory work. Laboratory research is the one 
and only solution of the problems that confront business today.” 

Joseph Deutsch, of Chicago, chairman of the Endowment Fund 
National Campaign Committee, discussed the purpose of the foun- 
dation. He said that the United States had been divided into sec- 
tions, each taking the obligation to raise a stipulated sum of money. 

The Cincinnati division is apportioned a quota of $80,000. 
Thirty-one thousand dollars was raised at last night’s meeting, and 
several representatives indicated they would contribute to the fund 
when the necessary arrangements and conferences with their col- 
leagues could be concluded. 

A. E. Broadston, Leroy Latham and Harry A. Porter also spoke 
on the work of the foundation. John Omwake, president of the 
United States Playing Card Company, Norwood, presided. 

Subscriptions made at the Cincinnati meeting were: U. S. 
Playing Card Company and the Ault & Wiborg Company, 
$10,000 each; U. S. Printing & Lithographing Company, Cin- 
cinnati plant, $5,000; Donaldson Lithographing Company, 
$3,000; Donaldson Art Sign Company and the Oglesby Paper 
Company, $1,500 each. 

At Pittsburgh, on the night of April 8, the radio was used 
for the first time in the campaign for the $600,000 endowment 
fund, when R. V. Mitchell, vice-president of the foundation 
and president of the Harris Automatic Press Company, broad- 
casted the announcement of the foundation plans from station 
KDKA. The use of the radio was in conjunction with the din- 
ner in the interest of the endowment fund, and Mr. Mitchell 
spoke on the educational phase of the program. 

The Pittsburgh lithographers at the dinner pledged their 
financial support and personal aid in raising the allotted quota 
of their district. C. R. Moore, president of the C. R. Moore 
Company, who was to have presided at the dinner meeting, 
was unable to attend owing to serious illness, but his son, 
William Moore, of the same company, presided in his place. 

At the Rochester dinner on the night of March 30, at which 
Otto R. Rohr, president of the Stecher Lithographing Com- 
pany and chairman of the Rochester committee, was host and 
which was attended by more than a score of lithographers 
representing practically every establishment in the industry 
there, $17,500, or exactly half the amount which the commit- 
tee expects to raise, was subscribed immediately following 
speeches by Mr. Rohr, H. A. Bernhardt, of the Niagara Litho- 
graphing Company, Buffalo, and Percy D. Oviatt, Rochester. 

Mr. Rohr subscribed $10,000 for the Stecher Lithographing 
Company; William Karle, of the Karle Lithographing Com- 
pany, announced his personal subscription of $5,000, and Harry 
D. Stevenson pledged $5,000 for the Rochester Folding Box 
Company. Since the meeting the committee has reported 
pledges of $1,000 from the Addison Company, and $1,000 from 
the Genesee Valley Lithographing Company. 

Mr. Bernhardt, who is a member of the Research Commit- 
tee of the foundation, went into details of the sessions already 
held by the Research Committee, sketched problems which are 
basic and which the research director will investigate, and in a 
most interesting informal talk touched on difficulties which he 
declared will be eliminated by the research department. 
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Mr. Oviatt told of the inception of the foundation idea, of 
its importance to the industry, and stressed the wisdom of 
united effort in subscribing the full amount of the endowment 
fund as quickly as possible. The speaker drew attention to the 
commercial supremacy of Germany prior to the war, and 
ittributed this high place to the fact that industry in that coun- 
iry had geared the universities to business and that science had 
pointed the way to successful world competition. 
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Following a summary of advantages which that advanced 
policy brought to that country, Mr. Oviatt told his hearers 
that the day might come when the protection of the existing 
tariff might be revoked, and urged the lithographic industry 
of America to take necessary steps now not only to be abreast 
of the best production methods of Europe but to step out 
ahead and stay there. And science, he said, is the pacemaker 
to set the stride. 






Photoenegraving and Photo-Offset Lithography 








NE of the greatest difficulties in utiliz- 

ing photo-processes for lithographic color 

) printing is that of securing good register, 

and the difficulty is intensified with the 

= number of colors to be printed, as well as 

AI ENO by the number of repeats to be put down 

\ Ye on the sheet, for there are so many chances 

, cs 4 of going wrong. The lens may not be per- 

ectly color-corrected; the color filters may introduce errors; 

‘he camera may be out of parallelism in itself or with the copy 

yoard. Even when perfectly fitting negatives are obtained 

here are further troubles in printing down onto the zinc plate, 

if more than one print of the same subject has to be laid down. 

To do it by hand is almost hopeless, even by the most skilful, 

and the matter is not much simplified, if simplified at all, by 
retransferring. 

In America they appear to have come to the conclusion that 
the only solution of this difficulty is in the use of mechanical 
devices, and there are several equipments by different makers 
for laying down and repeating colorwork in exact register. 
Some of the stepping machines are run by electric motor, the 
mechanism making the necessary steps and timing the expo- 
sure. The images are thus printed down all in the same 
strength, and when the plates are put on the machine there is 
no difficulty in getting register, for it is merely a question of 
adjusting the lay of the sheet. The register and uniformity 
of color obtained is really wonderful. I have seen large sheets, 
60 by 40 inches, covered with repeats of small labels in several 
colors, and the severest trade critic would hardly be able to 
find fault with the results. No transferrer could hope to com- 
pete with the speed and accuracy with which such work is done. 

Not only label work is done by these mechanical devices, 
but also high-class colorwork in large sizes. The results 
achieved by the Huebner-Bleistein apparatus are really mar- 
velous, and this svstem has been long enough in use for its 
practical value to be fully determined. The Ogden and Directo- 
plate are other machines having a similar object, and their pur- 
pose is attained very successfully, though they are not on the 
same large scale, nor have they the same degree of complete- 
ness as the Huebner-Bleistein apparatus. 

Unfortunately the price of these mechanical devices prac- 
tically puts them out of the field of lithography in this country, 
because British printers do not have the long runs which would 
justify the expense. In America, where the jobs run into mil- 
lions of copies, and where labor costs are so high, it pays to 
have such machines, no matter what they cost. Here it would 
not be possible, I fear, to earn the interest on the capital out- 
lay. I do not know exactly what is the price of the Huebner- 
Bleistein outfit. Various figures have been mentioned, ranging 
from £6,000 to £15,000. A lot of work would be required to 
earn the interest on such figures and to pay the expense of run- 
ning the plant. Besides, it would probably be difficult to find 
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men who could straightway be turned on to such machines, 
and be expected to make good from the first. It would take 
time to train them, and while that was being done money would 
be rapidly going out without immediate return. I am afraid 
we must be content to plod along in our old way, dependent on 
skill of craftsmanship rather than on mechanical contrivances. 
We may envy our American confreres in the wonderful me- 
chanical facilities they possess, but they themselves are ready 
to acknowledge the excellence of British workmanship. We 
have the satisfaction of achieving something that is worthy of 
the making, which bears the impress of clever handicraft and 
has not the formality of a machine-made product. We may 
arrive at our results by slow and devious methods, but at least 
they are results that endure, and some of them will be treasured 
by future generations. 
Wes Rotary OFFSET PRINTING 

Now that offset has achieved almost everything that seems 
to be possible for it on sheet-fed machines, and has been 
speeded up to the utmost by means of automatic feeders, 
attention has been directed to the possibilities of web rotary 
offset printing, because it is felt that if ever offset is to be 
applied to newspaper and periodical production it must attain 
a speed approaching, if not equaling, the speeds of present day 
rotary letterpress machines printing from stereo plates. Sev- 
eral machines have been built, but so far makers are uncer- 
tain as to the possible output. About 6,000 to 8,000 perfected 
sheets an hour seems to be the accepted practicable speed 
at the present time, though 10,000 has been attained in occa- 
sional spurts. Some think that 15,000 may be reached, but that 
has yet to be proved, and newspaper proprietors will want a lot 
of convincing yet before they begin to supersede their present 
plants. Personally, I have no great faith in offset printing ever 
being made practicable in the hurry-scurry conditions of a 
modern daily newspaper, or even those of a weekly of large 
circulation, but it may suit provincial weeklies of moderate 
circulation, and with plenty of time for production. It may 
also serve for cheap magazine work. 

One drawback of offset for newspaper work is the uncer- 
tainty of the life and clean continuous working of the plate. 
There are all sorts of influences calculated to cause deteriora- 
tion during the run. However, we must not say positively that 
“it can’t be done.” New methods, such as Dry Litho, or 
Wharf Litho, or Aquatone, may help, or it may be that the 
idea of etching offset plates in intaglio — that is to say, sink- 
ing the image below the surface — will prove the solution of 
the problem of securing a more durable plate. 

In the near future we shall undoubtedly see some great 
developments in color printing. In America the Claybourn 
processes and machinery are making great progress. The 
system deals with letterpress blocks, and aims at securing 
better register and printing quality by press improvements. 
One of their recent introductions is a proving press with four 
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plate beds arranged, one after the other, each with a separate 
inking mechanism, the sheet to be printed being fed into the 
grippers of a cylinder which travels over all the plate beds 
in succession, retaining the sheet until it has received the 
impression of all the colors. Such an arrangement may pro- 
vide good register and perfect inking, but the problem of print- 
ing one color over the other while still wet will have to be 
solved. As, however, the purpose of this proving press is to 
pull proofs of plates which have to be subsequently printed 
on multicolor rotary presses, the wet proofing is no detriment, 
as it shows what will be the result of wet printing on the 
machine. 

Multicolor proofing and printing presses for letterpress 
should teach a great deal to the offset printer, as also will the 
multicolor presses which are being made for rotary color pho- 
togravure. In Germany there are three such presses in course 
of being tried out. They are designed to print four colors in 
succession from copper cylinders, and the speed expected is 
about 4,000 finished copies an hour. The difficulty so far has 
been to get good register. 

One advantage which rotary photogravure possesses over 
letterpress and offset is that the drying of the ink can be 
speeded up to the required degree, so that no artificial drying 
or slip-sheeting is required. Very good colorwork is being 
done on sheet-fed photogravure machines with automatic feed- 
ers, and it is found that three or four machines can be run 
alongside one another so that the product of one machine can 
be passed on to the neighboring machine. In this way a speed 
of 2,500 an hour can be obtained, with an average of 2,000 
an hour on the day’s run, so that by having three or four 
machines running simultaneously the output is practically 
2,000 finished three or four color prints an hour, and 20,000 a 
day is usually attained in the establishment I have in mind. 
It might be worth the consideration of offset printers whether 
such a system could be adapted for their work, if it is not 


done already. THe Furure 


One can hardly predict what the future is going to bring 
forth as new processes and new machinery are developed. 
Printing methods are so interdependent that improvements in 
one branch will stimulate and suggest improvements in another. 
Blockmakers and letterpress printers need not regard with 
jealousy the advances of offset and photogravure. They are 
going to learn a great deal from the developments of these 
processes, and if they take the lessons to heart and strive to 
improve their own methods, it may be years before the older 
processes are superseded by the new ones, if they ever are. 
Printing offers such a wide field of useful applications and 
employment that there is no doubt plenty of room for every- 
body and for all processes, no matter what mechanical appli- 
ances may be brought into the industry. 

All who are associated with printing ought to feel proud of 
the marvelous progress of the craft in recent years. In that 
progress the photomechanical processes which I have sought 
to explain have played a very great part, and they are destined 
to play a still more important part in the future. 


A*Remarkable Sample Book 

A sample book of lithographic inks, particularly complete 
and valuable to every lithographer, will shortly be distributed 
to the industry by The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company. 
This specimen book has been in the course of preparation for 
considerably over a year, and nothing has been left undone 
to make it the best ink-sample book ever produced. The entire 
edition was lithographed on an offset press sixteen-up on a 
25 by 38 sheet. 

The book is beautifully bound, with the Fuchs & Lang 
monogram gold stamped on the cover. A picture of the fac- 
tories of the company in Rutherford, New Jersey, forms the 
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frontispiece of the book. Following this is a preface page 
describing how the book was produced. The next pages show 
an excellent four-color subject lithographed on both offset and 
coated stock. Following the finished picture, various shades 
of yellow, biue, red and one black, are illustrated, demonstrat- 
ing a few standard shades especially adaptable for offset process 
work, 

The succeeding pages illustrate offset prints, showing a very 
complete line of standard stock lithographic inks manufactured 
by Fuchs & Lang. The majority of the colors are run accord- 
ing to their adaptability on litho coated, mill finished and bond, 
as well as on offset stock, to show the variation of tone of the 
same ink on different papers. This can not help but be of 
the greatest assistance to the lithographer in determining just 
what effect can be obtained with each of the inks on the differ- 
ent papers. 

A twenty-page supplement is intended particularly for 
the commercial lithographers, and illustrates inks especially 
adapted for this class of work. Following this, a listing appears 
of the Fuchs & Lang complete line. As the edition is limited, 
wide-spread distribution other than to lithographic plants is 
not possible. ante 

Offset Lithography Versus Letterpress Printing 

Ever since the advent of offset lithography in 1905 there 
has been a continual controversy between the letterpress printer 
and the offset lithographer—a condition that will no doubt 
prevail for some time to come. It is a controversy that 
involves many points, and to effect a settlement that would be 
agreeable to everybody concerned would require the services 
of a very able diplomat. 

Frequently the offset lithographer scores a success that is 
worth recording; this narrative deals with just such a record 
of achievement. In the city of St. Louis there is a firm of 
printers known as Goodwin Brothers, Incorporated, whose large 
printing establishment has been kept busy for the past fifteen 
years turning out “ dodgers,” calendar pads and similar adver- 
tising literature. This class of work is of a highly competitive 
character, and price is the only factor that lands the order. 

Up to last January Goodwin Brothers had been executing 
this kind of work on flatbed cylinder presses. They had not 
only acquired a reputation for good work, but also had a large 
clientele in this particular field. But during the last year or 
two competition had become so keen and prices cut so low that 
it seemed like an almost hopeless task to try to hold the busi- 
ness. Due to this severe competition the quality of the work 
suffered to such an extent that the retail merchants began to 
lose faith and interest in this particular form of advertising. 
One “ dodger ” looked very similar to another, and very often 
worse. If the retail merchants wanted a superior class of 
printing they had to turn to expensive engravings; only a small 
portion of this character of work allowed such additional 
expense. 

It was at this time that Goodwin Brothers began to cast 
about for some newer and better method of solving their 
problem. It was at first thought that the rotary press would 
help them out of their difficulty, but after due investigation 
this was discarded. It would have saved on production costs, 
but it would not have improved the quality of the “ dodger ” 
printing. 

After carefully considering practically every printing 
method, James P. Goodwin, the president of the company, 
turned his attention to the possibilities of offset lithography. 
He first visited New York city and his investigations resulted 
in his paying a visit to the Graphic Arts Exposition at Milwau- 
kee last August. Here, at the Wesel exhibit, he was given a 
practical demonstration of photo-lithography and offset lithog- 
raphy. He had brought with him from St. Louis a piece of 
copy for reproduction, and in one hour from the time the copy 
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went to the camera, he had 1,500 “ dodgers ” in his possession 
— printed by the offset method. Mr. Goodwin was so im- 
pressed that he immediately ordered a Harris offset press, a 
24-inch Wesel camera and a Wesel-Bassist multiple transfer- 
ring device, a Fuchs & Lang whirler and a supply of Typon 
reflex paper. 

While waiting for the delivery of this equipment he devel- 
oped a very efficient layout and art department. Commercial 
artists were taught how to combine art with linotype and mono- 
type composition, and how to use ready material, such as prints 
from service style books. A complete filing system was inaug- 
urated, and all available materials such as borders, designs, 
tock illustrations, etc., were tabulated for quick use. 

For the layout of this material Mr. Goodwin developed a 
pecial cardboard sheet, ruled in pica squares with blue ink. 














































Some of the “ dodgers,” selected at random from customers’ orders, that 
are being produced by offset lithography in the plant of 
Goodwin Brothers, St. Louis. 

On this sheet the artist makes a rough pencil layout, which 
is handed to the linotype operator, who sets the composition 
to fit indicated spaces. After the composition is read and 
revised, a clear impression is pulled on a Washington hand 
press. In the meantime, the artist has finished all hand work, 
and when proofs come back to him he simply pastes them in 
the spaces allotted and the whole “ dodger” is ready for the 

camera. 

In the plant of Goodwin Brothers the photographer makes 
his negative on Typon reflex paper, which takes about ten min- 
utes. While the negative is drying, a zinc plate is coated with 
the sensitive solution in the whirler. The negative is then 
printed on the zinc plate in the transferring device, and in less 
than twenty-five minutes it is finished and ready for the press. 

The entire time consumed is less that it would take to lock 
up a type form, and the result is far more pleasing, because it 
has the individual touch of the artist. A careful analysis of 
this move on the part of Goodwin Brothers simmers down to 
the bald facts that they are getting, in production, from one 
offset press as much as they formerly obtained from three 
flatbed cylinder presses. The space occupied by the offset 
press is about one-third of the space required for the three 
flatbeds. There is no makeready, no electrotypes, no expen- 
sive zinc etchings, and production costs are down to a minimum. 
Besides, their customers have been enthusiastic in their wel- 
come of this new method of printing. It has been the means 
of giving them a new grasp on the “ dodger ” market, for, after 
all, this method of advertising is the best means of publicity 
that is available for the small retail merchant. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Goodwin Brothers 
are delighted with offset lithography. They have found that 
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the savings so far have been sufficient to make their ven- 
ture a paying proposition. It is their intention to go into other 
and better classes of work, some of which they are already 
producing by offset lithography. 


Lithographic Topics 
By “Sutty” 


From the lithographing house of Gugler of Milwaukee 
comes a four-page broadside bearing the legend, “ For more 
than half a century the name of Gugler has been synonymous 
with the highest excellence and progress in lithography.” The 
broadside fully bears out that statement. It is an excellent 
piece of offset lithography, especially the full-page advertise- 
ment showing the Corona typewriter with the skyline of New 
York city in the background. 


Some one hundred and twenty-five members of the Toronto 
Typothetae gathered in the King Edward Hotel at noon on 
March 24 last to attend a luncheon and to listen to the writer’s 
talk on “ Offset Lithography ” and its possibilities. There 
were some lithographers among those present, and all seemed 
vitally interested in the subject. The cordial reception accorded 
the writer, not only by the members of the typothetae but from 
the heads of the various lithographing plants visited in Toronto 
and London, Canada, will always remain a pleasant memory. 


Charles F. Clarkson, the newly appointed sales manager 
for Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, ink manufacturers, was as 
well known years ago in Baltimore circles as he is now known 
all over the country. For a time he was closely associated 
with A. G. Ogden in the development of the Ogden machine; 
then for a few years he was sales manager for the Charles 
Eneu Johnson Company, Philadelphia, and now he has gone 
to New York to take charge of the sales for Ruxton. His 
many friends wish him all the success that he will undoubtedly 
achieve in his new position. 





From the Sanborn Map Company, Pelham, New York, 
comes the following: ‘ We have received the copy of THE 
INLAND PRINTER containing the new department called The 
Inland Offset Lithographer. Needless to say, we were very 
much pleased and interested in it. The insertion of this depart- 
ment seems to fill a long-felt want for the lithographic trade. 
We are looking forward with interest to the issues we are to 
receive during the year.” 

The Sanborn Map Company specializes in the production 
of insurance maps, and there is not a city, town or hamlet in 
the United States or our insular possessions that is not fully 
covered by maps produced by this company. It is a pleasure 
to know that the company is interested in our efforts to tell 
something about the progress being made in this branch of the 
graphic arts — offset and photo-lithography. 

There has recently been established at 48 West Twenty- 
First street, New York city, the New York Litho Group, Incor- 
porated. The purpose of the company will be twofold — that 
of making negatives for the lithographing trade and the train- 
ing of photographers and artists. It is the beginning of what 
is hoped to be the centralizing of such establishments in the 
various lithographing centers throughout the country. 

A. R. Carnie, former production manager of the Atlantic 
Lithographing Company, is responsible for the promulgation 
of this idea and to him is given the position of vice-president 
and general manager in this new institution; H. H. Platt, of 
the Sackett & Wilhelms Corporation, is the president, and Fred 
Miller, of the United States Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany, is secretary and treasurer. The plant has been under 
consideration for some months among the New York group 
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of the National Association of Employing Lithographers, and 
has the financial backing of the members of that organization. 
R. R. Heywood, president of Heywood, Strasser & Voight 
Litho Company; Leroy Latham, president of the Latham 
Litho and Printing Company, and the officers constitute the 
Board of Directors. 

A. R. Carnie, who is a trained photoengraver and an expert 
in photolithography and offset lithography, foresaw the neces- 
sity of a centralized plant for the making of negatives for the 
various lithographing plants that were installing photome- 
chanical machines for the making of press plates. Such a plant 
became an urgent necessity and the New York Litho Group, 
Incorporated, is the result. 

The equipment installed in the new plant consists of a 
Directoplate camera, a Fuchs & Lang power proof press and 
whirler, and a Sweigard Ideal printing frame. 





“We have been reading your articles on photo-lithography 
and offset lithography in THE INLAND PRINTER,” writes Clar- 
ence H. Andreas, of the Herald Publishing Company, Bates- 
ville, Indiana, “ and have noted your comments on a new press 
that has recently been placed on the market to do this kind of 
work. Do you know of any presses available for the small 
shop such as ours? You understand, of course, that we publish 
a weekly newspaper and do considerable work on our Whitlock 
cylinder, halftone work, etc., which we know is not usually 
attempted by the small printer.” 

I am uncertain as to just which press Mr. Andreas refers to 
in his letter. Small offset presses are manufactured by the 
Harris Automatic Press Company, the Premier & Potter Print- 
ing Press Company and Walter Scott & Co.; that is, presses 
that will take sheets from 17 by 22 to 20 by 30. I am given to 
understand that the Stokes & Smith Company is manufactur- 
ing a small offset press that will take a sheet 9%4 by 13. 
Whether these are ready for marketing I do not know. 

If I owned a weekly newspaper and a job printing plant 
such as Mr. Andreas describes, and I could afford to invest 
from $15,000 to $25,000 in an offset press and a photo-litho 
department, it seems to me there would be an opportunity to 
put that weekly on the map so big that it would be sought after 
all over the country. Think of how easy and simple a matter 
it would be to fully illustrate that paper without a large 
expense for halftone cuts and zinc etchings. Such a thing has 
been done in England and it can be done here, and our facilities 
for economic production are greater here than they are in 
England. It is worthy of some thought and consideration. 





Ever since the ratification of the group-insurance plan by 
the National Association of Employing Lithographers some 
three years ago, those who have adopted it not only have seen 
the wisdom of such a move but have also been amply repaid 
through the creation of a better spirit and feeling among the 
workers in their plants. 

A summary of what has been done in the plants of the 
Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Company at Chicago and 
Milwaukee is contained in an interesting letter recently sent 
to every employee of the company. In opening his letter 
Joseph Deutsch, the president of the company, wrote: “ This 
is the close of the third year of the group-insurance plan in 
our establishments. Reviewing what has occurred during these 
three years should be of interest to all our employees. During 
that time we have experienced, with keen regret, the loss of 
six loyal employees, four through the instrumentality of death 
and two through the agency of total disability.” 

The letter then sets forth the six claims that have been 
paid. The great value of the policies to the employees and to 
their beneficiaries is clearly shown in these six cases. The 


amounts paid to the beneficiaries of the employees who died 
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ranged from $750 to $1,150, and settlement was made in from 
one to three days after death occurred, the time when the 
money is most needed. In the total disability cases, one a 
rotary-press feeder, who received $850, developed an iricurable 
illness in no way connected with his work; the other, a receiv- 
ing clerk who was paid $1,650, was injured in an automobile 
accident while on his way home from work. Thus it can read- 
ily be seen that the provisions in the policies meant a great 
deal to these two men and to their dependents after their earn- 
ing power had been suddenly cut off. 


KEEPING AWAY THE MIASMA OF 
DISCOURAGEMENT 


By Georce W. TUTTLE 


Why not keep optimism to the fore? Not the foolish opti- 
mism which takes no note of such conditions as aviating rents, 
demands of labor, inefficient or careless employees, the menace 
of unnecessary waste, etc., but the optimism which comes into 
close grips with difficulties and adverse business conditions, 
and rises above the miasma of discouragement. 

The man who is easily discouraged is decidedly out of place 
in the printing business; he should have inherited a feather 
bed and a hammock along with his putty backbone! A favorite 
expression of a business friend of mine is, “Are we all set?” 
Well, a discouraged printer may set, but he never hatches! 
Think of any discouraged hen hatching her eggs — she would 
be so long scratching for a meal that her eggs would spoil. 

Our losses are past history, The job that we figured too 
low is now only a sore spot in memory — and a danger signal 
for the future. It may be better to have loved a job and lost 
than never to have loved, because prudence comes into her 
own as a result. Any printer may get stuck once, but is it not 
up to us to dodge that business mudhole afterward? 

The pessimistic, discouraged printer gives up; he stumbles 
over losses, accidents — yes, even incidents, increased rentals, 
waste, lost bills, etc. Business life to him is simply one stum- 
bling block after another. No wonder that the miasma of dis- 
couragement murmurs, “ Easy mark! ” 

The hopeful printer looks on the bright side of difficulties. 
“Give up nothing,” he says. “I have to give down!” If 
rents aviate, he says: “Ah, splendid excuse for hustling; 
must land a few good orders now!” Is paper rising? Well, 
he says, ‘“‘ Careful now, as the nut said to the nutcracker; don’t 
figure too low?” Does a compositor lack taste or initiative, 
or would a pressman soldier on his job? He says, ‘‘ Some 
changes here would be mighty helpful, and it is up to me to 
make the changes! ” 

When a printer is discouraged eyes, ears, hands and brain 
all refuse to function properly. The miasma of discourage- 
ment unfits a man for work, play, courtesy, and even for sane 
thought and plan. We might say that it superinduces business 
paralysis, and it beckons to the sheriff as it says, “ Will soon 
be ready for you.” 

Discouragement is more contagious than smallpox. The 
compositor gets it; why hustle if business is going to the dogs? 
The pressman gets it; he is positive that his liver is not func- 
tioning properly, or that his corns will be more troublesome 
tomorrow, and he is thinking of a press of ills rather than of a 
press of work. The stenographer gets it — those letters the 
boss is dictating are wasted labor, anyway! 


A COLLEGE education is not necessary to reach the highest 
rung in the ladder of success. Ordinary ability properly devel- 
oped is enough. It is in the power of every man to prepare 
for success — just as other successful men have prepared.— 
Theodore N. Vail. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue Thames Board Mills, London, have 
begun a propaganda in favor of the hy- 
gienic packing of foodstuffs — in cartons — 
and have circulated very striking and con- 
vincing advertisements, under the title of 
‘ Fastidiousness.” Their efforts should have 
a good influence on the retail shops, which 
have the remedy for clean food in their 
hands if they will only insist upon purvey- 
ing those goods which are supplied in paste- 
board containers. 

HeskeTH Husparp, an artist, expressed 
himself recently to this effect: “ For a long 
time I have felt there is a need for quite 
inexpensive color prints for the decoration 
of the homes of the less well-to-do. I have 
talked it over many times with fellow artists 
and collectors. Early this year an old 
thatched cottage adjoining my New Forest 
home and studio [at Breamore] fell vacant 
and seizing the opportunity I acquired it 
and installed in it a printing press, which 
I call the Forest Press. The number of 
prints I have sold and the appreciation they 
have received are more than I dared hope 
for. I am convinced the need for such 
prints is very real.” 


GERMANY 

Tue famous news-distributing concern, 
Wolff's Telegraphenbureau, at Berlin, has 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

THE cornerstone for its new building 
was recently laid, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, by the Typographic Association of 
Berlin. 

A CORRESPONDENT of one of the trade 
journals calls the attention of those figuring 
the cost of printing not to neglect the ex- 
pense of sharpening paper-cutter knives, 
which in connection with certain stock, 
such as manila and other heavy sheets, is 
very appreciable. Sometimes a cut or two 
will so dull a knife that it needs immediate 
resharpening or replacement. 

Tue Gutenberg Museum in Mayence and 
the International Gutenberg Society con- 
nected with it— both of which owe their 
start to the Gutenberg celebration held in 
1900 at Mayence —will celebrate their 
twenty-fifth anniversary the coming sum- 
mer. It is intended to hold in this city 
an exposition on a large scale, which will 
show the development of artistic book pro- 
duction in Germany since 1900. And a 
jubilee volume is being prepared, for which 
about sixty authorities on early and modern 
printing from nearly every civilized country 
are working. 





By Our SPEcIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Tue German Book Trades Association is 
planning to erect another building in the 
neighborhood of its present house in Leip- 
sic. It is proposed to use the new quarters 
for book fairs, also for the exhibit of every 
sort of printers’ machinery and material. 
The cost of ground and structure is esti- 
mated at 2,000,000 gold marks. The plans 
appear to be very palatial. 

THE Ministry of the Interior has, at the 
supplication of the German Script Associa- 
tion, issued a circular to the various de- 
partments of state requesting that in future 
German script (Fraktur) be preferably used 
for all documents, public announcements, 
street and highway signs, etc., in which 
script all curlicues and the like should be 
avoided — in other words, it must be plain 
and readable. On the other hand, Latin 
script (Antigua) may be used on coins and 
on rubber or other stamps of rounded form; 
this must also be in plain, unornamented 
letters. 

In 1904 the Prussian Commission of In- 
struction appointed a committee to compile 
a catalogue of incunabula. The first vol- 
ume is now in press. The catalogue is 
meant to list all printed things appearing 
before A. D. 1500 about which anything 
could be learned. The listings for Germany, 
England, Belgium, Spain and Portugal are 
about complete. The Bibliographic Society 
of the United States is assisting in the pro- 
curement of material pertaining to this 
country, while the British Colonies Com- 
mission is helping out on the British domin- 
ions and colonies. It is expected that the 
work will comprise about thirty thousand 


entries. 
FRANCE 


Havinc accepted a counter proposition 
made by the proprietors of the newspapers 
in respect to a demand for an increase in 
wage, Paris compositors receive 3 francs 
more a day, the rate now being 39 francs 
for day work and 43 francs for night work. 

As SHOWING how popular the late Ana- 
tole France’s works were, this list of edi- 
tions of some of his books will be interest- 
ing: “Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
244 editions; ‘“ Thais,’ 270; “La Rotis- 
serie de la Reine Pédauque,” 251; “ Le Lys 
rouge,” 398; ‘“ Crainquebille,” 134; “ Mon- 
sieur Bergeret a Paris,” 140; “Le Dieux 
ont soif,” 259, 

BELGIUM 

Tue A. B. C. D. E. (Association Belge 
des Collectionneaurs et Dessinateurs d’Ex- 
libris) on January 27 held its sixth annual 
assembly in the rooms of the Musée du 
Livre at Brussels. 


its ITALY 


Tue Florentine section of the Federa- 
zione del Libro, in celebrating its sixtieth 
anniversary, 1924, published a special vol- 
ume entitled “La Toscana Tipografica,” in 
which is reviewed its history and the prog- 
ress in general of typography in Italy. 

ANOTHER proposed international or world 
language, appearing to have its origin in 
this country, is named Latino-flexione and 
is based mainly on Latin. Graphicus, the 
Italian printing trade monthly, published 
at Turin, gives much space to its propa- 
ganda. Its earlier competitors are Volapiik, 
Esperanto, Ido, Reformed Neutral, Univer- 
sal, Mundiolingue, Romonal, Unilingue and 
Optoez (the latter the only one coming from 
England, the invention of Sydney Bond, 
of Wellington, Somerset). This gives us 
rather a wide choice for a substitute for our 
wilderness of language and patois. 

THERE is a printing office at Montaguola 
near Lugano which carries the name of 
Bodoni and may without doubt be termed 
the successor of the office established by 
Giambattista Bodoni, the celebrated punch 
cutter and printer of the end of the eight- 
eenth century, because the Italian govern- 
ment has given it the exclusive right to use 
the type which had lain idle since Bodoni’s 
death in 1813. This office concerns itself 
with special editions, printed on hand 
presses, reproducing old-time literature, 
such as Michaelangelo’s poems, Shelly’s 
“ Epipsychidion,” Goethe’s ‘“ Marienbad 
Elegie,” Mussat’s “Lyrica des Nuits,” 
Shakespeare’s “The Storm,” etc., all for 
bibliophiles and in limited impressions. 


SWEDEN 

Tue Central Printing Office at Stock- 
holm has just celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, as has also the Victor Peterson’s 
printing and publishing establishment of 


the same city. 
SWITZERLAND 


A NEw process of making negatives for 
reproductive purposes, especially offset 
printing, is announced by the Aktien- 
gesellschaft fiir Graphische Industrie at 
Berne. It is given the name Typon, and 
the special feature of it is a transparent 
sensitized paper, which is laid on the mat- 
ter to be copied; the light that acts on it 
goes through this paper and not through 
the original print or drawing. No camera 
is required. New editions of old books may 
be very cheaply reproduced by this method. 
Specimens of work done by its use are 
about as perfect as if printed from the orig- 
inal type forms. 
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Apprentices Trained by the Government 


By Frep M. HuppLestuN 


HE World War was fought and won. In _ country the turnover in the big Government Printing Office 





the wake of this awful tragedy the reha- 
bilitation of business commenced. But in 
turning from the business of war to peace- 

\ ——— we ful pursuits it soon developed that the 

?, eA) Y supply of skilled labor was wholly inade- 
Zy quate to the needs of the nation. While 

Z 4 all trades were thus affected, it seemed as 
though the graphic arts suffered greatest. Almost any man 
with a saw and hammer, or a plumb-bob and trowel, with short 
experience could become sufficiently “ skilled in the art ” of the 
housebuilder to exact the wage of a finished craftsman. Not 
so in the printing trades. It takes many years of patient study 
and hard work to make a printer in the truest sense of the word. 
In the commercial plants he must first have five years’ expe- 
rience at the case before he can expect to draw the pay of a 
seasoned veteran, and then sometimes he falls far short of the 
requirements. 

There are three contributing causes for this untoward con- 
dition in the allied printing trades: decimation by war, loss 
through natural causes, and the utter indifference on the part 
of the younger generation to equip themselves for this line of 
work. On account of the unsettled condition throughout the 
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Apprentices and Instructors Photographed in One of the Class Rooms 


was greater during this period than at any other time in its 
history. The need for more first-class printers was sorely felt 
and the Public Printer made repeated efforts to retrieve the 
loss and augment the force. It was then that Mr. Carter 
secured the proper authority from Congress to establish a 
school for apprentices. 

The matter was then placed under the general supervision 
of Deputy Public Printer John Greene, whose long experience 
with the office and steady advancement in printing proved his 
true fitness for the place. Realizing the experience of thirty 
years ago when the apprentice system was carried out with 
varying degrees of success, those responsible for the work 
determined to avoid the mistakes of the past and establish the 
present school upon a well defined basis. So, under direction 
of Mr. Carter, Mr. Greene gathered about him the “ best 
minds ” and together they formulated a plan, the success of 
which is an outstanding fact today. 

Under the act of 1895 only twenty-five apprentices were 
allowed the Government Printing Office. 

The first examination under the Civil Service Commission 
for apprentices was given in 1922, and 162 boys from the vari- 
ous parts of the United States participated; of this number 





Composing Room Apprentices Photographed at Work 
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118 qualified, including twenty messenger boys in the office. 
Realizing that the act of 1895 did not allow sufficient appren- 
tices for future requirements, the Public Printer asked Con- 
gress for an increased allowance. Congress, by the act of 
February 20, 1923, increased the apprentice allowance to 200, 
‘a number in accord with trade practice and more consistent 
with the requirements of the service.” The third examination, 
held March, 1924, throughout the United States, provided a 
ist of 168 eligibles, and in the same period additional appoint- 
ments were made. In November, 1924, there were 133 appren- 
ices under instruction in the Government Printing Office, of 
his number 119 taking the printer course. Of the 133 appren- 
ices now under instruction, twenty are in their third year of 
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Samples of Work Produced at the Government Apprentice School 


training. The fact that this represents a loss of only five from 
the original twenty-five appointed is in itself encouraging and 
signifies the success of the undertaking. 

Ample space on the eighth floor was provided, where the 
section is well heated, lighted and ventilated — an ideal place 
for such a purpose. A regular course of study was adopted 
and is strictly adhered to. The student has the choice of five 
courses — namely, composition, presswork, platemaking, book- 
binding and photoengraving — and each of these is divided 
into periods of varying lengths of time. 

As this feature may interest many readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a cursory explanation of the composition course only 
will be given: 

First period, one month.—The student is given a general 
introduction to his work. He is taught the lay of the case, 
meaning of the word “ font,” of various characters and the 
point system. He is also made acquainted with the use of 
leads, slugs and rules, and their care. 

Second period, three months.—Typesetting; how to carry 
the galley, correcting errors, overrunning type, how and when 
to use the different kinds of type, and the correct manner of 
tying work. 

Third period, one month.—Taking proof, use of proof 
planer, distributing, care to be used in handling cuts. 
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Fourth period, four months.— Bookwork composition. 
Fifth period, three months.— Makeup, both slugs and 
monotype matter. 

This completes the first year’s work, and during this time 
apprentices are detailed to the document proofroom as copy- 
holders, the object being to “‘ keep the parts of speech clear in 
their minds, help them to decipher manuscript and enunciate 
properly.” 

Sixth period, three months.—The student is thoroughly 
drilled in tabular work, which includes “casting up,” box 
headings, the use of leaders and related subjects. 

Seventh period, twelve months.—Jobwork. Here he is 
taught harmony, proper balance, judgment in selecting types, 
the art of composition as revealed in a 
title page, setting type inclosed in curved 
and brass rules, constructing pedigrees 
and how to skeletonize. 

During the seventh and eighth peri- 
ods lectures on paper manufacturing are 
given by the chief of testing section. 
Apprentices are also taught how to dis- 
tinguish between different grades and 
kinds of paper, and are examined through 
practical tests as to their efficiency. 

Eighth period, seven months.— Im- 
posing or stonework. During this period 
apprentices are detailed to the platemak- 
ing, press and bindery divisions for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with 
the sequence of operations necessary to 
the finished product. 

Ninth period, six months.—Keyboard 
operating. Two weeks each are devoted 
to the monotype or the linotype or inter- 
type, and then five months to the ma- 
chine finally selected. 

Tenth period, three months.— Proof- 
room. Before entering upon the duties 
of this period the student must be thor- 
oughly conversant with the Government 
Printing Office Style Manual and must 
know how to make the marks illustrated 
in the manual. 

Eleventh period, three months.— 
Estimating and jacket writing. 

Twelfth period, two months.— Press revising. 

This ends a four-year course of intensive study, upon the 
completion of which he becomes a full-fledged printer and is 
given a diploma as a journeyman and by an agreement with 
the Civil Service Commission may automatically become a 
regular employee. 

The other four courses are quite interesting, but space for- 
bids their delineation. 

Aside from the manual training, students are required to 
attend evening sessions of accredited educational institutions, 
specializing in such subjects as may be designated by the Public 
Printer. From time to time they are also required to attend 
lectures by recognized leaders of the allied printing trades on 
subjects related to their work. 

Quoting from the annual report of the Public Printer for 
the fiscal year 1924: 

Since July 5, 1922, the date of the first appointments, twenty- 
one printer apprentices have completed their first period of instruc- 
tion and have advanced to job printing and the more intricate 
operations of the trade. Their work is commendable in both quan- 
tity and quality, and the government has been amply repaid for all 
its efforts in teaching an agreeable and remunerative trade. 

Besides being a medium for inculcating the principles of good 
citizenship upon receptive minds, the vocational training of these 
young men will provide the government with a distinct asset in the 
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form of efficient craftsmen familiar with every mechanical detail 
involved in the operation of the Government Printing Office. 

Although education, and not exploitation, is the aim of the gov- 
ernment, which treats the apprentice as a citizen rather than as a 
commodity, much valuable work is produced through the efforts 
of the apprentices, even during the first period of their training. 
The knowledge that their work is to become virile proves an added 
incentive to serious effort. They are given “live” copy for books 
ranging in typographical complexity from the scientific publications 
of the Smithsonian Institution to the intricate tabular matter sub- 
mitted by technical bureaus and offices. 

The report further states that “during the past year, in 
addition to doing all the typesetting for and making up a num- 
ber of volumes ranging in size from 100 to 600 pages, the 
apprentices performed approximately ten thousand hours’ work 
while temporarily detailed to other mechanical divisions of the 
Government Printing Office. While on these details 
apprentices perform, in a creditable manner, a class of work 
which not only permits the release of more experienced em- 
ployees for other activities but also affords advance instruction 
in operations which form part of their apprenticeship.” 

The Public Printer and those associated in the work of 
instruction interest themselves in the moral and physical wel- 
fare of the apprentices. After work hours these young men 
enjoy the advantages of a completely equipped cafeteria, the 
bowling alleys, shower baths, rest rooms, etc., owned and 
supervised by the employees of the Government Printing 
Office. They also have the privilege of joining the musical, 
social and athletic organizations composed of office employees, 
and intended for their moral, physical and intellectual advance- 
ment. The same rules of conduct govern the apprentices as 
govern the journeymen; discipline is strictly maintained. 

Six volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER, bound in half leather, 
adorn the shelves of their modest but increasing library. On 
a visit to this section recently we were informed that this jour- 
nal had been the source of great help in the prosecution of 
their work. 

The Government Printing Office has 121 linotype machines, 
120 monotype keyboards, 126 monotype casters which use 
fourteen tons of metal daily. It has modern equipment in 
platemaking, photoengraving, pressroom and bindery. A com- 
plete laboratory is maintained for the testing of all stock. 

All government printing, except paper money, stamps and 
stamped envelopes, is produced in this office. One and one- 
quarter billion post cards are printed yearly. It manufactures 
its own ink. Fifty million pounds of paper was consumed in 
1024. One hundred and fifty thousand forms of type and 
plates are sent to the press each year. 


ON ORDERLINESS 


There are some printers to whom I feel very much like 
preaching a sermon, and if I did the subject would be “ Order- 
liness.” I go into a great many offices and am surprised at the 
state of untidiness some of them are in. I will bet an old hat 
that a lot of these same fellows would howl their heads off if 
their wives kept their homes as untidy, yet their offices are 
often littered with an accumulation of old paper samples, cir- 
culars, newspapers and other junk piled up and covered with 
dust. Goodness only knows how long some of it has been 
there. A customer or an outsider going into it for the first 
time would receive a very bad impression and would naturally 
think that work was produced under the same untidy condi- 
tions. A great deal of success often hinges on very trivial 
matters, and first impressions have been known to be lasting 
ones. A tidy, orderly office will give a customer an idea that 
the same conditions exist throughout the plant, and he is 
likely to be convinced that this is the right place for him to 
entrust his printing. A clean, tidy office will often prove to 
be a splendid selling asset— Canadaink. 
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SOLUTION OF CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 
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Most solvers no doubt had their greatest difficulty with 
horizontal 17, which is etaoi— letters in the first down row 
on the linotype keyboard, which the compositor generally runs 
in to fill out a line that is pied. It will be noted that the pied 
word (horizontal 35) is disks, which is my preferred spelling 
of this word—N. J. Werner. 


THE PIKEY PRINTER 
Reprinted by request 


Tramping printer came to town 
(Said his name was Ikey), 
Put him on an eight-point case, 
Asked if we had “ Pikey.” 
“Up in Bumville where I worked 
(Speaking now is Ikey), 
“Set ten columns ev’ry day, 
All in good old Pikey. 


“When I die, as die I must 
(Mournfully speaks Ikey), 
“Set my obit up in type 
That justifies with Pikey. 
“When you put my tombstone up 
(Hopefully talks Ikey) 
“ Grave on it in letters deep — 
Grave in twelve-line Pikey: 


’ 


“**Neath this sod a tramp print lies 
(Epitaph for Ikey), 
“* Wasent much on eight-point type; 


” 


But simply hell on Pikey.’ ” 


1G m—__ 2 


CLEAN COPY FOR THE ENGRAVER 


BE CAREFUL in handling copy to be sent to the engraver. 
If halftones are to be made, do not fold across subject matter 
or make any marks in pencil, ink, or otherwise, as they will 
show in the cut. If instructions are marked on the back of 
copy, do not write behind parts to be reproduced, or, if neces- 
sary to do so, do not impress too strongly, as the impression 
raised on the opposite side will cause faulty reproduction. Do 
not roll your copy. Send it flat whenever possible.— Selected. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 


carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 





A Plan to Build Up Your National Advertising 


If local newspapers — and by that we mean small dailies 
vhich have largely a county circulation, as well as weeklies, 
emiweeklies and others appealing most emphatically to local 
eaders — hope to hold and extend their national advertising 
susiness, the time has come when they must fight for it. The 
reat magazines of the country are far outselling the local 
papers and can hardly carry the advertising they are getting, 
while the newspapers are suffering an appalling slump in na- 
‘ional advertising. 

To avoid the appearance of making that as a general state- 
ment, we wish to present some evidence and argument, and 
idvance a remedy for a situation that is costing local news- 
papers hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly — because the 
local papers are not equipped and organized to meet it. 

There is no particular criticism of the big mediums for 
what they are doing, except that we believe they are pressing 
their claims to “ local circulation ” more than there is justifica- 
tion for. Every big magazine has complete booklets of infor- 
mation, analysis and detail of their circulation, showing how 
many copies go into every state, county and town in the entire 
country. They make computations to show that for each mag- 
azine sold there are two or more readers, and that the large 
number of borrowers of the magazines still further increase 
circulation. On the whole they figure a very large local cover- 
age in each territory. And they seem to have the large adver- 
tisers and space-buyers well sold on this argument, to the 
detriment of the strictly local newspapers, which do in fact 
cover the local field. 

Of course, local papers are the most intimate associate of 
the local buyers of goods, so far as reading matter is concerned, 
and by reason of cost of operation their rates are very much 
higher per thousand circulation than the large mediums. Grant 
that. But it is grotesque to assume that magazines are read, 
page for page, or that all copies sold are to local people in any 
community, as are the newspapers. Possibly the big advertiser 
does not believe any such thing, either. But when it comes to 
placing advertising contracts and setting out most alluring and 
appealing copy, the agencies and the magazines working 
together can impress the advertiser that the magazines afford 
the easiest method, to say the least. And big commissions 
easily gathered in are not to be despised by any business 
concern. 

There is one method of meeting this situation that we be- 
lieve is open to the local publisher, and that is through his 
local merchant and dealer. No amount of argument can con- 
vince the local dealer that any magazine has the appeal or 
power that his local newspaper has in its territory. Now, if 
we can get the local dealer to express that thought to the big 
national advertiser and to every salesman who comes into his 
place, why shouldn’t that bring the argument down to the local 
field where comparisons can be made? 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Suppose the newspaper publishers in these cities and towns 
all over the country call upon their local dealers and discuss 
this proposition from the standpoint of moving the goods off 
the shelves of the dealer? Grant that the magazines get their 
appeal to the dealer and to the average business man in any 
line, and by such appeal get the dealer to stock the goods to 
meet whatever public demand there has been created. There 
is still a major portion of the dealer’s customers who have not 
been reached and who might be interested by local newspaper 
advertising. 

What the merchant-dealer wants is help to sell the goods, 
to get them out of his store after he has contracted to pay 
for them. Here is where the local newspaper comes in for a 
home run. If solicited to do so, the dealer will write letters to 
the manufacturers and wholesalers of goods he handles and 
request that some of their advertising appropriation be spent in 
the local newspaper to help him move the goods. Yea, further 
than that, if the local dealer views the situation as it is, he will 
demand of every salesman for a big line or exclusive article 
he is solicited to place in stock, that some local advertising go 
with the goods. The salesman will carry that message back 
to the concern he represents and favor the demand himself. 

When asked regarding this plan, one of the biggest advertis- 
ing agency men in the country admitted it was absolutely right. 
He stated that there is nothing that can equal or take the place 
of local newspaper advertising in its field, and that if the mer- 
chants and handlers of many lines of goods stand pat and 
demand that kind of advertising help rather than the costly 
magazine space they see being used, they will get it. He said 
the newspaper man should see the dealer and get his codpera- 
tion; get him to write letters to the manufacturer or whole- 
saler, or sign the letters written by the newspaper man on the 
dealer’s stationery, and send in regular requests for such adver- 
tising in the local mediums — not send them in once and quit, 
but send them in every month till the salesmen realize that it 
means business for them to get it. 

One of the biggest retail merchants in the country — out 
in the midwest where population is small and scattered — 
stated that he makes this demand himself and enforces it to 
the extent that if he can not get it he will handle some other 
line of goods that will fill the demand, and he will advertise it. 
He said he didn’t care how much the magazines shouted and 
pictured the goods. What he had to do was to move the goods 
off his shelves and get his turnover, and no medium in the 
world beats his local newspaper for doing that. (He believes 
this to the extent that he spends $5,000 a year with his own 
local semiweekly newspaper, never letting an issue go by with- 
out his page or double-truck advertisement in it.) 

But — and this is why we are presenting this subject here 
—the advertising agency manager said that the local news- 
papers in a dozen adjacent states should join in such a demand 
for use of their space, and make the demand felt by following 
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it up year in and year out. Nothing else they can possibly do 
will equal this intensive effort to place their newspapers before 
the national advertisers, provided they show a spirit of codpera- 
tion that will hook up the local dealer with window displays 
and publicity information that will bring the results. 

We know of no time better to start the sowing of such 
business seed than in the spring time; no time better to renew 
the seed planting than in the summer; no time better to 
secure the seed and bulbs and propagate more new business 
than in the fall. Where this plan has been tried it has suc- 
ceeded in accordance with the energy and salesmanship of the 
newspaper publisher. Timid and half-hearted suggestion of 
the plan to local dealers may not at first get them to join in. 
They must be shown their own interests as well as the pub- 
lishers’, and then they will become active. The plan is work- 
ing in some midwest states now, and it will continue to grow 
as the publishers realize one big source of business is being 
grabbed from their very doors by claims of a “ local circula- 
tion ” that is more or less imaginary. 


Outside Advertising —Take It or Leave It? 


There is one subject that seems to be as alive and interest- 
ing to all present at editorial and newspaper gatherings as any- 
thing else — and leaves as much uncertainty in the minds of 
many after all discussion has ended. That is in connection 
with the policy to be pursued by the newspaper not far from 
larger cities regarding acceptance of outside or competing 
advertising. Most newspaper men hate to go out after such 
advertising, and some others make that their principal busi- 
ness. One small daily publisher we have in mind pursued the 
latter course in a town of 3,800, taking all kinds of advertising 
from two cities not more than thirty miles away. The result 
was that he became very unpopular at home. Few of the 
home business men would patronize or even recognize him in a 
business way. His family, even, suffered humiliation socially, 
and he was pointed out as a town pest to be despised. He 
could not get enough patronage at home to maintain his paper, 
and he was determined to make it win. His commercial print- 
ing department was kept busy on out-of-town orders — com- 
petitors said at ruinous prices— and by hard work and grit 
he survived the two or three years of struggle, until the busi- 
ness men began to see that they were losing the use of a valu- 
able medium of trade expansion and were not killing off the 
medium. Then they began to advertise with the paper and 
gradually used it liberally to offset the out-of-town advertising 
it contained. All of which result is purely logical. But who 
wants to tackle so hard a game as that? 

Every town has its business men, so-called merchants, who 
do not believe in advertising if they have to pay for it, mer- 
chants who like to see others advertise while they reap the 
benefits in the trade that comes to the town. And it is this 
class of businss men that drive the newspaper to outside fields 
to get business. It is hard on the other business men who do 
stand by the local paper and use it, and it is hard for the pub- 
lisher to go to them and make them understand the necessity 
of taking outside advertising that competes with the lines of 
business not advertised in his paper. Yet experience of a 
number of publishers we know has been that these friendly 
home business men offered no objections to the newspaper 
taking on the city advertising for such lines as were not adver- 
tised in their papers when the matter was placed before them 
squarely. 

A publisher of a good-sized county seat semiweekly near 
a city of 65,000 who has been up against this problem for ten 
years recently informed us that he was about to make his 
decision in favor of taking the city advertising in all lines, as 
he couldn’t get the home business necessary to give his paper 
the required volume. He had taken on some furniture copy 
and some clothing advertising for the city, because home deal- 
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ers in those lines had not made use of his paper enough to 
compensate him for turning the outside business down. Lately 
he had talked with other business men who had used the paper 
consistently, and on one occasion had a meeting with a number 
of them. They had begun to feel that they didn’t care if he 
did take the outside advertising; in fact, several expressed the 
opinion that with the dailies from the city coming in early 
every morning and evening carrying the city advertising they 
didn’t believe it would hurt them any more if the local pub- 
lisher did take competing advertising and make it possible for 
him to give the town a bigger and better paper because of this 
additional income. 

And there are the two sides to this question that must be 
considered by every publisher who is in the same situation as 
the two we have mentioned. One side is the publisher’s only, 
and a policy of going ahead for the outside business regardless 
of home influence and friends and happiness. The other side 
is that of diplomacy, evidence, facts and argument that con- 
vinces and yet keeps the home friends friendly. It is because 
of these angles to the subject that discussions in meetings 
and stories of what others have done fail to settle the question 
in the minds of publishers who are thinking it over seriously. 


Observations 

We see much publicity and urge for publishers of the 
country to participate in the N. E. A. pleasure trip and sight- 
seeing jaunts in Virginia next month. We do not see much 
said about the program of the convention and what that is 
going to be worth as a newspaper gathering. Isn’t the real 
worth-while excuse for such national gatherings being over- 
looked to some extent? 





New Jersey legislators have acted favorably on a propo- 
sition to appropriate $2,000 for the establishment of a part- 
time professorship in journalism at Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Surely, light is dawning in the dark 
places and the newspaper writer is to be an educated and 
respected professional man yet. 
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The Various Joys and Tribulations‘of anTEditor 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


Wayne Herald, Wayne, Nebraska.— Your paper continues one of the two or 
‘hree best we receive and we appreciate your sending us copies as frequently 
25 you do. Editorially, the Herald measures up to its high standard typo- 
sraphically, while the presswork would be creditable to many magazines. We 
re reproducing the first page of your recent ‘“‘ Fashion Section,’’ which indicates 
he paper’s progressive management. We hope it may suggest similar activity 
o others who are desirous of developing additional advertising and of making 
‘heir different issues really different. We are also reproducing a full-page adver- 
isement from the same issue, March 19. 

J. Y. Price, Melbourne, Australia— About the finest presswork we have 
ver seen distinguishes the Table Talk Annual. The contrasty cuts — both 
lack and white, and color — have snap and life, and the impression and ink 
ire just about perfect. The cover is a ‘‘ crackerjack,”’ which, you may wish 
» know, is slang for mighty good. The advertisements are also remarkably 
ne and it is gratifying to find in them some of the latest and best type faces, 

ytably Goudy Old Style. The printing of annuals from British dominions has 
lways been of the best grade, but the typography in the past has seldom been 
yund so effective as it is in this issue. 

Times-Record, Spencer, West Virginia— In general your issue for March 19 

fine. The printing is even and clean, just the right amount of ink being 
sed, and the makeup of the first page is both interesting and orderly. While 
idvertisements are very satisfactory, we regret the frequent use of extra-con- 
ensed Cheltenham Bold. In every place where it is used the regular shape 
ould have fitted in nicely, which shows that the need for condensed and 
xtra-condensed faces is more imagined than real. White space is considered 
y your compositor; he employs it to good advantage, but there are instances 
here white space is not evenly or nicely apportioned. We direct your attention 
) this as a simple way of improving the already very good appearance of the 
imes-Record. 

SERGE PetioT, San Quentin, California—The Bulletin, is the best-looking 
istitutional paper we have ever examined. The cover of the February issue, 
n heavy coated stock, would be creditable to any general publication. The 
Bulletin has additional merit for the reason that the display of this page, as 
well as the headings throughout the text, is composed in Goudy Hand Tooled. 
When the body type is composed in Garamond, as you state it will be soon, the 
Bulletin will be still finer. Your letterhead is also mighty good. We are 

pleased to reproduce the cover not only as a recognition of the fine work that 
is being done at San Quentin, which seemingly has no equal in similar institu- 
tions anywhere, but as an example from which our readers generally can profit. 

Norristown Times-Herald, Norristown, Pennsylvania Your issue for 
January 30 is beautifully printed and the headings are both well arranged and 
nicely placed as regards balance of the page as a whole. In our opinion, how- 
ever, there are too many headings of outstanding size on the page, although 
they are not large enough to be really offensive. The editorial staff is mani- 
iestly awake and on the job. While the advertisements are by no means ideal 

- while we do not find the best available types in use and while many display 
lines are set wholly in capitals — they are nevertheless well arranged and 
sensibly displayed, in fact, very satisfactory as newspaper advertisements. If 
you are ambitious to improve the appearance of your paper, use plain-rule 
borders throughout; also avoid heavy rules as panels and cutoffs in advertise- 
ments, in one of which we find six-point. Overdisplay and crowding are faults 
in a number of advertisements in this issue. 

Mansfield Enterprise, Mansfield, Louisiana.—The first page of your Decem- 
ber 18 issue is neatly arranged, but the hand-set lines of the headings are 
generally too short and indicate the need of a secondary deck as a finish. 
There are also too few of these heads in proportion to the size of the page, 
but those faults are minor as compared with the use of “boiler plate” on the 
first page. In a small type face different from your regular body type this 
patent plate creates a bad effect, and as it is higher than the type it prints 
darker and so breaks up the tene of the page. The advertisements are very 
ordinary. In large advertisements we find the body matter set in needlessly 
small type, leaving big gaps of white space altogether out of proportion to the 
size of the type. A two-inch white margin around ten or twelve point type in 
an advertisement is going too far with even so good a thing as white space. 
Some of the advertisements are poorly balanced, in that features of ordinary 
interest and display value are set in very large type near the bottom. Often, 
in such cases, the major display at the top is smaller than this subordinate 
display below. You should give more consideration to display values and, 
furthermore, should not emphasize too many points. Bring out a few points 
and make them count. 

North Penn Review, Lansdale, Pennsylvania.— Although we do not like 
the type in which the main deck of most of the heads is set —a condensed 
block letter in upper and lower case — the makeup of your first page is well 
ordered and interesting. Block letters, especially the extra-condensed forms, 
look well only in the capitals, which seem required for proper dignity and 
weight in headlines. Some faces in lower-case make good headings, notably 
Cheltenham Bold and Bodoni. In arrangement and display most of the 
advertisements are very good, but we find the ugly block-letter face is used 
in a number of them, while in others regular and condensed type faces are 
mixed together, resulting in inharmonious and displeasing effects. Again, some 
of the advertisements are quite noticeably overdisplayed — that is, too many 
features in them are emphasized — and their effectiveness is further weakened 
by the fact that the display is too nearly of the same size throughout. Dis- 
play is the result of contrast and there can be no effective contrast if the vari- 
ous display features of an advertisement are set in type of almost the same 
size. The advertisements in which only one or two points are emphasized — 
and these in noticeably larger sizes than the remainder of the display and the 
body — are in all respects best; they look better and speak more effectively. 
Except for the fact that a somewhat too heavy body of ink was carried the 
printing of the issues you sent us is very satisfactory. 


Slidell Sun, Slidell, Louisiana.—The first page of your March 6 issue is 
handsome; it is unusual to find all display news headings set in Caslon, or in 
any good light-face type for that matter. We regret, however, there are not 
more headings on the page, because, except the one with a single line across 
the top (with subordinate decks below it in the last three columns), there are 
no others on the page which stand out effectively. What other heads do appear 
are simply caps. of the bold-face companion of the linotyped text matter. Adver- 
tisements are also excellent. The display is almost consistently in Caslon Old 
Style, and we don’t find a weak advertisement in the lot. Indeed, so simple are 
the arrangements, so carefully chosen and effectively emphasized are the 
display features and, finally, so well is the quite ample amount of white 
space apportioned throughout, all the advertisements rate unusually high. They 
are inviting to read — and readable. We regret that the print is not good; 
too much ink used with too little impression has resulted in considerable smear- 
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The finest prison paper we’ve ever seen, at least typographically, is The Bulletin, 

of San Quentin, California. It is of pleasing magazine format, and the typog- 

raphy is artistic and dignified, as is plainly indicated by the cover, herewith 
reproduced. Headings throughout are set in Goudy Hand Tooled. 


ing, which prohibits our showing a page, the reproduction of which would con- 
stitute an impressive lesson for publishers who think variety in type faces is 
essential to effective display. 

Carrolltown News, Carrolltown, Pennsylvania.— With a little firmer im- 
pression you could have gotten along with less ink and the printing of your 
December 11 issue would have been better. There is considerable offsetting on 
the copy we received. The first page is arranged in an orderly manner and 
the headings, in general, are first class. However, there is not the desired 
uniformity in length of the larger type lines; in some heads they fill the col- 
umn, in others they are quite short. It is well to have a standard, the lines of 
which should be about four-fifths the column width, and write the copy for all 
headings accordingly. Advertisements are well arranged, and the display is 
very good, but due to the rather indiscriminate mixing of different styles and, 
particularly, shapes of faces, the appearance of the advertisements is unattrac- 
tive. Appearance is important, because if an advertisement is to prove success- 
ful, the first thing it must do is attract attention; and attention is repelled 
rather than attracted by promiscuous mixing of type faces. 

Newark Courier, Newark, New York.—The first thing about the front page 
of your March 5 issue that attracts our attention is the fact that the name 
of the paper is much lighter than the rest of the page. You should, therefore, 
get a new logotype or underlay the present one so the mast head will be the 
same “color” as the type matter below it. Makeup of the page is excellent, 
and the print, aside from the point mentioned, is excellent throughout. Adver- 
tisements are very good, but the appearance of the paper and that of the adver- 
tisements would be better if plain rules were used as border. Improvement 
would also result if the advertisements were pyramided in the lower right-hand 
corner of each page. When ads. are scattered over the pages, one way on one 
page and otherwise on others, the effect is displeasing because of resultant lack 
of system and order. Considering the average size of the advertisements, 
either three or four point rules would be of satisfactory weight. Two-point 
rules are too light, and six-point too heavy. 
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Blackwell Sunday Tribune, Blackwell, Oklahoma.— We regret the presswork 
on your special ‘“‘ Progress Edition ” of March 1 is not better, for, if it were, the 
large issue would appear to be much finer. ‘The specially designed sectional 
first pages are quite effective and contribute an impression of importance to 
the edition, which is justified by the size of the issue and the character of its 
contents. We are especially interested, of course, in the section devoted to the 
“‘ New Home of the Blackwell Tribune,’ which, doubtless, suggested the issue, 
in which, by the way, various other industries are effectively promoted. Adver- 
tisements are quite satisfactory in arrangement and display. There is a more 
extensive use of bold type faces than we consider desirable, but this is not so 
objectionable as the headings composed wholly in capitals. Upper and lower 
case — even for the major display lines of an advertisement — are preferable 
to all-cap. lines, which should be reserved for occasional smaller display where 
adjacent display in upper and lower case might otherwise overbalance it. 

BANNER PuBLISHING CoMPANy, Seymour, Texas.— Our compliments are 
extended upon the excellence of the advertisements in the Banner. These 
represent the best work on the paper, being consistently forceful in display, 
spicy and pleasing in appearance. There is considerable slurring on the two 
copies sent us. If the printing were cleaner and the advertisements were pyra- 
mided, the appearance of the ‘inside’? pages would be excellent. In general, 
the first page is also satisfactory, although we do not like the solid lineup of 
large headings across the top and should like to see smaller ones — or none at 
all —-in alternate columns. This would obviate the suggestion of congestion 
at the top and make remaining heads stand out better. The worst feature, 
however, concerns the heads themselves, particularly the secondary decks of the 
single-column heads, which, closely line spaced in bold capitals, are uninviting 
to look at and, besides, not at all easy to read. Variations in word spacing are 
considerable in some instances and appear especially bad because the lines in 
capitals are set solid. 

Detroit Record, Detroit, Minnesota.— Printing is excellent; it is the best 
feature of the paper, although the advertisements are quite satisfactory in 
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Special first page of Section Three of a recent issue of the Wayne (Neb.) 
Herald, one of the finest small-city papers published in America. 


arrangement and display. The first page (March 20 issue) is neat looking, 
although the two bold block-letter headings in the lower part of the page over- 
balance it there, considering that the heads along the top of the page (in Cen- 
tury Bold) are smaller and of lighter tone. The regular top heads are quite 
satisfactory, but in most of them the lines of the first deck are too short. 
The head in the first column is particularly bad in this respect, the first of the 
two larger lines being less than half as long as the column is wide. The second 
line of the heading at the top of the second column is about right, and you 
should prepare your copy so that all such lines will be about that width. Your 
single-line heads, the bold face of the regular body matter, in upper and lower 
case, are too small; they scarcely stand out at all. The ads., as stated, are 
satisfactorily arranged and quite well displayed. Their weakness is largely 
in the matter of appearance. Bold block type detracts from the appearance 
of any paper, whereas the mixing of various unrelated faces results in inharmoni- 
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ous effects that may be quite displeasing. Too large a variety of borders is 
also used, the heavy twelve-point rule and the ribbon borders being particularly 
objectionable. 

Evening Post, Wellington, New Zealand.— Speed the day when you will 
devote your first page to important news events and put the classified advertis- 
ing in the back of the paper. If there is anything a reader will look for, espe- 
cially in the way of advertising, it is the classified ‘‘ want ” advertisements, so 
why make the first page of your paper displeasing and dull, when, by the effec- 
tive display of news matter in connection with interesting headings, you can 
make it look lively and appeal more effectively to your readers. We wish you 
would write and tell us why the papers in British dominions persist in this 
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Characteristic example of the fine type of display advertising that appears in 
the Wayne (Neb.) Herald. 


manner of makeup. If there is a reason, we can not see it, but we have a mind 
open to suggestions. The best part of the edition is the pictorial section on 
smooth stock, on which, although the presswork is by no means excellent, the 
pictures are quite clear. As a matter of fact, too much ink is in evidence and 
too little impression; as a consequence the paper has come to us badly 
smeared. In spite of the fact that different and incongruous types are often 
associated in one advertisement, many of them not of pleasing design, display 
and arrangement are satisfactory, though only ordinary. We refer to the open 
displays, where white space is given the opportunity to make display effective 
through contrast and the appearance of the pages pleasing by avoiding the 
effect of crowding. 

Sykesville Post-Dispatch, Sykesville, Pennsylvania.— We are glad to receive 
your twenty-fifth anniversary issue, for March 13, which, editorially, at least, 
is satisfactory. The printing, on the whole, is quite too pale, although there 
are spots where this is not the case. Such spots are to be regretted, for one 
of the first essentials of a well printed paper is uniformity in distribution of ink. 
The use of numerous type faces and borders is a further fault. The effect, gen- 
erally, is quite inharmonious; furthermore, many of the faces are decidedly 
displeasing and long out of date, as, for instance, the one used for the two- 
column head over the article about the issue itself. Several faces are found 
in individual advertisements, which is a step worse than finding many in the 
paper as a whole when single advertisements are composed in one style or 
series. The effect of a great variety of borders is as displeasing as that of too 
many type faces. You may not now feel like replacing your various small 
fonts and short series with one good face for general use, although it would be 
desirable, but you can and should use plain rule borders throughout. This 
change will make a marked improvement in the appearance of your paper. 
Instead of placing the advertisements without system — largely in the corners 
of the pages —- we suggest that you adopt and adhere to the pyramid, which 
you have followed in making up page 6. An arrangement like that of page 5, 
where the Smith Pharmacy advertisement is practically given ‘“‘ island ’’ posi- 
tion, is very bad, particularly when it serves to segregate a section of the 
reading matter. Whenever possible, the advertisements should be pyramided 
on the page; where this rule can not be followed, they should be placed so 
that the general effect of the facing pages is pyramidal. 
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S we are nearing the end of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century it may be interest- 
) ing to review the progress of the great in- 
dustry begun by Gutenberg, on which all 
other industries now lean for their perpet- 
uity. This present quarter-century period 
can not at all compare with the preceding 
y quarter, from 1876 to 1900, in record-mak- 

g and revolutionary inventions pertaining to printing. That 
»eriod might be termed the Golden Era of Printing, for it saw 
he birth of the rotary web press, the two-revolution cylinder, 
re paper-feeding machine, commercial folding and stitching 
iiachines, typesetting machines, halftone and three-color proc- 
esses, and the introduction of coated papers and printing on 
tard packing. 

Though the printing world of today can not match this 

ilaxy of wonders, yet it has shown marked growth in the 
matter of perfected machines and devices which make for 
higher quality and faster production. As we look back over 
the files of THE INLAND PRINTER, it is easy to recognize that 
printing is much more entitled to be called an “art” today 
than at the birth of the century. The halftones and three- 
color pictures of that date look crude, and the type display 
lacks that refinement which the leaders of style have taught us 
in the intervening years. 

In 1900 the Miehle and Century presses were using pages 
and pages to tell of their respective merits, but the only two- 
color press advertised was the Huber. Both the Miehle and 
Babcock concerns were advertising their “new front deliv- 
eries.” The new Scott stop-cylinder was advertised as “ the 
fastest press in the world.” The Fuller Company announced 
that it had sold 1,500 automatic feeders, and the Dexter was 
regarded as a newcomer in the field. The linotype had more 
than made good in the newspaper offices, and was just being 
seriously considered for book and job work. The Simplex was 
hustling for business as a “ one-man machine,” and the mono- 
type was on trial. 

Three-color printing was then regarded as a specialty, lim- 
ited largely to platen presses, on account of the close register 
involved. Washington hand-presses were still advertised for 
proving purposes. De Vinne and Harper’s both continued to 
operate some Adams presses for short runs of bookwork. 
Thorne composition sold in New York for 50 cents per thou- 
sand, and, while linotype composition was mostly quoted at 
40 cents, some was done at 35 cents. Presswork was placed 
at 45 cents a token by the best houses, and down to 25 cents. 

We are doing better now, and Jenson and Moxon and the 
other old fellows must look down from the skies and rub their 
hands in glee over the great industry’s improvements. 

Though the last few years have been stormy, and the world 
war undoubtedly set back the clock of progress a full decade, 
yet the volume of printing in the United States has about 
doubled in the quarter century. The great printeries surely 
must inventory more than double the figures of 1900. In that 
year came the new Government Printing Office in Washington; 
since then Donnelley has gone ahead by strides; W. F. Hall 
& Co. and Cuneo-Henneberry have built up great plants in 
Chicago, and Schweinler and Francis in New York; these, 
with the five mammoth plants of the United States Printing 
Company, may well be classed as among the seventy wonders 
of the modern world. It would take a whole page to name the 
really representative great printing plants that have grown up 
all over the United States. In each of the larger cities and 
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some of the smaller will be found printeries with rows of rotary 
presses, turning out printing by miles. These rotaries are tak- 
ing work away from the two-revolution cylinders, so that the 
demand for them is reduced. All the manufacturers of rotary 
printing machines have been reported as busy during the past 
three years of general stagnation. 

The cylinder presses have also suffered from the develop- 
ment of job presses. First came the Miller automatic feeders, 
which increased the production from Gordon machines, at the 
same time saving labor. Other automatic feeders followed, 
and finally came the Autopress, Standard, Kelly, Miehle ver- 
tical and Miller high-speed machines, which have transferred 
a variety of work from the cylinders to the automatics. Spe- 
cial presses, as the Stokes & Smith, New Era, Kidder and 
Meisel, have also contributed to the reduced demand for the 
standard two-revolution cylinders. 

But the hardest blow dealt the cylinder-press industry 
seems to have come from the offset process, which was a mere 
novelty in 1900. It has grown and grown, on rotary lines, 
having an advantage in speed that made for lower costs in 
many lines of work, and the unique quality of the product 
has helped to popularize it. Harris presses, which were infants 
at the close of the nineteenth century, have grown in size and 
number, till they rank with the great factories turning out 
rotaries and flatbeds. Other makes of offset machines are 
coming in, and smaller and lower-priced machines are to be 
expected. 

In the composing room the linotype, which was previously 
considered suitable only for newspaper work, early in the cen- 
tury took its place in the best book and job offices and has 
steadily been improved until it is now the complete display 
machine. Its acceptance in this field was closely followed by 
the monotype for composition demanding single type. Within 
the last decade the intertype came into common use, and the 
linograph is the most recent addition to practical composing 
machines. In the production of display matter the Ludlow 
typograph has assisted the “ all-slug ” movement. 

In 1900 who would have dreamed of dumping an entire 
page of a newspaper — spacing material and all— into the 
melting pot to save distribution! The old-time hand distrib- 
utor’s occupation has gone, and the job compositor has been 
forced to yield up much of the display work on catalogues, 
department-store advertising, and the like, to the practical 
machines handling composition in a variety of sizes and styles 
with ease and dispatch. 

Large composing rooms are small typefoundries, while the 
machine composition plants have developed into adjuncts of 
the graphic art, almost as distinct from a general printery as 
the engraving house or electrotype foundry. The small job 
printer is becoming an order taker, rendering a printing ser- 
vice. He takes contracts, lays out work, buys the composition 
and sometimes also the makeup, often confines his printing to 
the small forms, farming out the large presswork, just as he 
farms out his engraving, electrotyping, lithographing, ruling, 
and more or less of his binding. His printing plant is composed 
of a few platens, some automatics, stitchers, job folders, etc., 
and he becomes a middleman for bringing custom to trade 
houses. 

The composing room has undergone another change through 
the development of all-steel cabinets and furniture, and the 
discovery that it pays the printer to carry large stocks of spac- 
ing material, so that “every alley” becomes “a composing 
room.” 
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The old plan of mounting engraving and electrotype plates 
on wood bases is disappearing under the system inaugurated 
by Wesel about 1898 of substituting a chaseful of adjustable 
or justifying metal blocks, to which the plates can be clamped 
in any position. There have been much competition and im- 
provement in this field, and today every large printery inven- 
tories its “ blocks ” by the tens of thousands of dollars, while 
there are a few concerns which can show values running into 
six figures. 

No branch of the graphic arts has advanced more during 
the quarter century than magazine printing. The up-to-date 
magazine has become a riot of color, and the Sunday newspaper 
is following closely its more artistic competitor. It is perhaps 
fair to claim that the Sunday paper of today presents as good 
pictures as did the magazines of the late nineties, sometimes 
better. To go back still farther, who would have dreamed in 
1875, when Harper’s and the Century magazines were compet- 
ing in New York for supremacy in the magazine field, that a 
young fellow in the advertising department of the latter con- 
cern would go to absurdly slow Philadelphia and show the 
world what an immensity of undeveloped business was to be 
found in the magazine field, by making the periodical serve as 
an illustrated catalogue of better-class wares, and distrib- 
uting it far below printing cost throughout the country, and 
indeed throughout the world? 

It is no reflection on the numerous other successful maga- 
zine publishers to say that the Curtis company led the way 
to enormous circulations for high-grade, beautifully printed 
weekly and monthly publications; nor to remind the printers 
that the Cottrell’s had the vision more than thirty years ago 
to deliberately abandon their other types of presses so that 
they might give their whole energies to developing and improv- 
ing presses specially for magazine printing, producing rotaries 
adapted to fine illustration work and color printing. Other 
manufacturers, notably Hoe and Scott, rapidly improved their 
machinery for magazine production, while Dexter and others 
developed folders and feeders for their use. Juengst gave us 
the wonderful gathering, stitching and covering machine that 
bears his name, and Christensen, Sheridan, Seybold and others 
made valuable contributions. 

In 1900 Fuller was advertising that Ginn & Co., of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, had equipped their large Miehle press- 
room with his paper-feeders, and Dexter was calling attention 
to his equipment of The Youth’s Companion plant in Boston, 
and inviting all to go there and see the latest in feeding and 
folding machinery. Since that day the automatic feeder has 
come into its own, and the occupation of the hand feeder has 
grown more and more precarious, despite the increased number 
of printing presses of all kinds. He survives as a “ machine 
attendant.” 

It seems not so long ago that they told us that three-color 
and four-color printing required such close register that the 
Universal press was the only one that would give satisfaction. 
Soon they were printing small forms on the Miehles, and the 
Huber press having shown the way, there then came the Miehle 
two-color machine, which became the recognized press for the 
increasing quantity of colorwork, most of it four colors, run 
twice through the presses. It is still standard today, but four- 
color machines, many of them rotaries, are coming along, pro- 
duced by Cottrell, Hoe, Turck, Warnock, etc., and their history 
can perhaps best be written in 1950 or thereabouts. If we can 
judge the future by the past, there is to be a steady increase in 
printing in colors, now that such extraordinarily artistic repro- 
ductions can be made at a cost not prohibitive. The calendar 
houses are producing by the millions pictures to be given away 
with advertising that formerly would have been sold for 50 
cents or $1 a copy. 

Nor is this all, for the photogravure process appears to be 
in its infancy, and through it has developed much expensive 
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machinery for printing pictures in a beautiful photo brown 
that almost exactly matches the best efforts of the original 
photographers. 

Colored labelwork was established as a separate industry 
in the former quarter century, largely through the efforts of 
the late Samuel Crump, and later through the house of Morgan, 
of Cincinnati, a name as prominent in this field as another 
house of Morgan is in the world of finance. 

Trade publications have followed the magazines closely in 
the quality of their printing and are using much of the same 
special machinery developed for the more widely circulated 
magazines. But for them, many periodical printers would 
have found it difficult to keep their high-priced presses busy 
and earning money. 

The great mail-order houses, in their steady progress, have 
brought about the growth of enormous printing plants built 
around their especial needs for producing great quantities of 
printing on thin paper, and so we have the truly mammoth 
plants full of rotaries, two-color machines and flatbeds, located 
mainly in the Middle West, where mailing zone rates are most 
advantageous. 

Loose-leaf printing is almost wholly a development of the 
past quarter century, and large concerns have sprung up, not 
only in the great cities but in many small towns, and these 
employ a variety of special machinery, which tends to sepa- 
rate this line of printing still further into a specialty business. 
They produce the highly complicated blank forms of the indus- 
trial concerns, which simplify bookkeeping. 

The manufacturers of cartons and other cardboard and 
pasteboard specialties have also grown apace, and now use a 
wide range of presses, creasers and folders, and special machin- 
ery. The business tends more and more to isolation from com- 
mercial printing, though it always involves printing the product. 

Photoengraving, etching and platemaking of all sorts have 
developed both in quantity and in quality, though the advances 
here have not been startling. The innovations that tend to 
affect these branches of the art come rather from the steady 
inroads of the offset process, which produces a class of printing 
most ornate, and often at less cost than is possible from type 
forms. It promises to affect the printing trade still further, 
and more and more of the large printing houses are establishing 
offset departments. 

In the newspaper branch of platemaking, the autoplate 
machine, which was an infant in 1900, captured the great news- 
paper plants of the world, and fixed the name of H. A. W. 
Wood in the lengthening line of original inventors who have 
produced epoch-making machines for the printing industry. 

The development of other newspaper printing machinery 
has been mainly in the line of volume, larger and cheaper 
rotaries being produced, and Goss and Scott coming into com- 
petition with the Hoes. A special press for the small city daily 
has been highly perfected as the Duplex, of Battle Creek, 
which concern has also gone into the field of large rotaries 
with its tubular press. 

The individual motors, first introduced for driving the 
larger printing machines, have become almost universal even 
for the smallest printing presses and the lightest composing 
machines, folders, etc. Electric devices for stopping, starting 
and tripping presses are most common. 

At the opening of the century there were a number of 
inventions exploited, of which the printer expected much, 
which have failed to materialize as successes. The Gceodson 
graphotype typecasting and typesetting machine looked like a 
winner, and one plant of fifteen of these machines was actually 
established in New York, only later to find the scrap heap. 
The Johnson typecaster looked so simple and cheap that it had 
many advocates. The aluminograph rotary press bid fair to 
come into use and take the place that the offset press has won, 
but it did not. The Savery and Allen wire blankets promised 
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to reduce makeready to a minimum, but they are now forgot- 
ten. Many other interesting things can be found in the grave- 
yards of blasted hopes for revolutionizing printing methods. 
But that is another story, as Kipling used to say. 

In the period we have been discussing, several notable 
machines came along which have not seemed to find a place 
in our résumé. Among these is the Cleveland folder, built on 
quite novel lines and having great speed. A special feeder has 
been built to keep up with it. Then there is the multigraph 
and multicolor press, which have done so much for the cheap 
production of form letters, culminating in the clever M-24 
press, now being offered to the printing trade. Chapman pro- 
duced his remarkable electric neutralizer, for removing the 
static nuisance in printing, and many of us wish he could do 
as much for our radio apparatus. The gas heaters on presses, 
also for removing static by heat and hastening ink-drying, have 
come into increased use and have been rendered more safe by 
the use of reflectors and automatic cutoffs. 

The saw-trimmers were an adaptation from the machine 
shop, and the wonder is that somebody did not see the printer’s 
need before Miller made his name famous for them. The 
automatic feeders for job presses have created a new set of 
conditions in the smaller printing plants and paved the way 
for the automatic job presses which are now taking the field. 

Among special presses the Kidder and Meisel have found 
much competition. The Upham two-sheet rotary has found a 
place between flatbeds and the regular rotaries. Some printing 
houses are designing special presses of their own for their large 
work, notably one house in Niagara Falls and another in Chi- 
cago. Ticket presses have a field all their own, and inventors 
are busy here and there devising new things for specialized 
printing. 

From this all too brief review it is apparent that the print- 
ing world’s progress in recent years has been mainly in the 
direction of improved quality, cheaper production and special- 
ization. The day of epoch-making inventions, like the rotary 
press, the linotype and the halftone picture, has passed. Our 
future seems to lie in improving by slow degrees the methods 
and machines we have. 

In printing papers the quarter century has witnessed broad 
gains in the matter of standardized brands of known quality 
and in standardization of sizes. Papermakers and dealers 
advertise as never before, and the printer has the widest choice 
imaginable in grades and colors. 

This article would be incomplete without reference to the 
vast strides made in unity among the employers in the graphic 
arts. Here there has been unexampled progress. In 1900 we 
had just begun to listen to W. B. Brewster and his St. Paul 
plan of establishing Franklin clubs, through which printers 
were to meet, get acquainted and learn that competitors were 
in a sense partners, whose chief aim should not be to cut under 
each other; that fair dealing, fair prices and a decent living 
for all should be encouraged. The various typothetae organ- 
izations took up the idea, which has since been so widely devel- 
oped, culminating in the present system of publishing costs 
and educating the trade to higher standards. 

Let us hope that the next quarter century may show 
greater unity and marked harmony between associations of 
both employers and employed, and that the higher ethics which 
occasionally have been voiced will become the established rule 
in business. Here’s to the day when the Golden Rule shall 
hang in brilliant colors on the wall of every print shop! 


THE highest tribute ever paid to the printer’s craft was 
expressed in three words by one of the world’s greatest 
minds, who, in writing his own epitaph, put aside his tri- 
umphs as scientist, philosopher, reformer, diplomat, and began: 
B. Franklin, Printer. 
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SPECIAL LETTERHEADS FOR LONG LETTERS 

By Joun T. BARTLETT 

SALES letter which runs over to a second 

page, as every advertising man knows, is 

) in serious danger of not being read at all. 

Opening the letter, the recipient is likely 

Ica to feel that the reading is a heavy mental 

yy task and so not attempt it. Nevertheless, 

is it takes arguments piled up to make a sale. 

A<LY4 Many mail-order advertisers have decided 

the dangers of the long letter are to be preferred to the inade- 

quacy of the short one. There are ways in which the printer 

can help in this situation. All the matter which would require 

more than a page on an ordinary letterhead can be placed on 
a single sheet, if cleverness is used. 

A few interesting ideas in this field have been noticed 
recently as used by J. D. Long, a seedsman, of Boulder, Colo- 
rado. We have before us a mimeographed sales letter of 
Long’s, which went out on a legal-size sheet. As legal-sized 
stencils are everywhere available, there was no difficulty about 
supplies. The legal-sized sheet has been available for many 
years, but has been curiously little used by advertisers for 
letterheads. Admittedly it will seem a greater task to read it 
than it would one of standard size, still the mental task seems 
far less than reading two pages with the same amount of text. 
And there is no danger of loss of the second page! 

For mailings in a small envelope, this legal-size letterhead 
was folded twice each way. This fold gives a letter that is 
easily opened and handled. 

Another “ Long” letter of the seedsman was printed on 
what was really not a letterhead at all. However, the unique- 
ness of the idea warrants description here. For several years 
past Long had written annually to his customers a “ Long” 
letter. It was just that; it was several ordinary pages in 
length. It made a hit with customers. This year it made a 
bigger hit still, because Long elaborated still further on the 
“Long ” feature. Using orange stock, Long’s printer put the 
message on a long strip of paper 28 inches by 4 inches. Both 
sides were used, and the abundant space permitted the use of 
large type that is easily read. The letter was folded to go in an 
ordinary envelope. 

On one occasion Long printed his “ Long” letter in small 
type on an ordinary sized sheet, using two columns. This 
brought a great deal of text into relatively small space. It is 
always an idea for the printer to have in mind in discussions 
with customers. A great many long sales letters could be 
printed on a single sheet, and be much more effective than 
if process-typewritten on two or more sheets. The variety in 
type sizes not available to the user of process typewriting can 
work out the emergency. 

We have noted that oversized letterheads are coming into 
much more extensive use than formerly. For its literature to 
employers a Kansas City employment agency has a letterhead 
substantially oversized both in width and in length. The few 
extra words the advertiser gets on each line, and the several 
extra lines at the foot, enable him to crowd a very long mes- 
sage on the single sheet. 

Still another idea is a letterhead of the usual size, 8'2 by 11, 
having at the top a fold covering the space usually occupied 
by the letterhead wording. On the flap the letterhead is placed. 
The letter itself can be started very much higher on the sheet, 
if desired. 

Special letterheads for long communications are most 
wanted by concerns using processed sales letters. In selling 
them the printer should emphasize the increase in effectiveness. 
There are plenty of good grounds for claiming this. Incident- 
ally, if the printer is able to show that the oversized letterhead 
actually saves some stationery expense, so much the better. 
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Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


Part XX V.— By EuceEne St. JoHN 





VAT ANY of the difficulties encountered in 


printing in colors on coated label paper 
) like litho label and on other papers of 
( similar surface would be avoided if nothing 
eS but halftone and process colored inks were 
GAY used. In the mixing of tints for use on 
SZ Lis coated papers the safest base is magnesia, 
cz AY or magnesia and alumina hydrate. To add 
viscosity to overcome mottling or chalking, No. 3 varnish is 
unexcelled. For reducers one has choice of 00 varnish, paraffin 
oil and kerosene. For drier a cobalt paste is preferred. Not 
that these are the only alteratives, but because preferred by 
successful halftone inkmakers do we recommend them. To 
give body to a halftone ink, colored or black, nothing is supe- 
rior to Kremnitz white. It also is unsurpassed for the same 
purpose in other inks. The best platen press halftone black 
ink contains (by weight) more Kremnitz white than it does 
any other ingredient. 

Covering a wide range of usefulness is the type of ink 
known as job ink. It is safely used wherever halftone, bond 
and cover inks are not indicated. Generally job inks are made 
to dry fast, so are frequently somewhat fluent and rather 
brownish in cast. If more body is required it may be had by 
adding cover (Kremnitz) white for colors, and bond or cover 
black for black. Reducers are rarely needed for job black 
or colored job inks except when a cold atmosphere changes 
their viscosity. A little 00 varnish, paraffin oil and kerosene 
will answer. 

For printing on cockle, semicockle and similar rough fin- 
ishes and on the better grade of loft-dried bond and ledger 
papers, artificial parchment, genuine linen, imported hand- 
made papers and all surfaces where complete coverage in the 
thin printing ink film is difficult, bond and cover inks of stiff 
and heavy body are needed. These inks get their covering 
ability from Kremnitz white or substitutes therefor, and the 
blacks are toned with a dirty but powerful Prussian blue rarely 
used for other purposes or with reflex blue in the finest grades. 
Litho black inks of best grade are toned with reflex blue. 

One difficulty with this class of inks is the danger of offset 
unless ample time is allowed for drying before placing the 
printed sheets under the clamp of the cutting machine. A 
drying room or a similar arrangement of shelves over or close 
to steam pipes on which the printed sheets are laid is very 
helpful. Some very large concerns, the output of which is 
largely printed with heavy bond and cover inks and which also 
have the advantage of making their own inks, have found a 
drying room indispensable. From their very nature these stiff 
inks can not carry much drier, and since drying is almost 
entirely from the surface out by oxidation, heat is a great help. 
There are many driers, but there are two or three that are 
superior. An ounce of good drier is ample for a pound of ink. 

In passing it may be noted that some of the most unfavor- 
able surfaces to print on are fairly high-grade bonds of rough 
finish. Ledgers of the same grade are much easier to print on. 
Some of the better grades of bond papers may be had in either 
rough or litho finish, the latter similar to ledger, and when the 
printer has a choice he will find the litho finish bond much 
more receptive to ink. The cheaper sulphite bonds seldom 
require the stiffest bond and cover inks, a good job ink or half- 
tone ink answering here. 

In the infancy of printing it was customary for the printer 
to make his own printing inks. Considering the materials and 
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inkmaking equipment available, he did fairly well. In the 
course of time inkmaking for so many different surfaces de- 
manded special plants for inkmaking. Gradually changes are 
modifying the inkmaking business still. Today inks have 
come to be more and more made to order. Certain mammoth 
printing plants take almost the entire output of large ink plants, 
and the inks are made up to order as needed. One successful 
inkmaker, who had previously been chemist with two of the 
largest inkmaking concerns, adapted this idea for use with all 
his customers. He carries no stock of any size, but makes any 
inks to order. Freshly made inks are best, and none improve 
with age. The overzealous ink salesman who overstocks his 
customer is likely to lose him. It is well to buy inks in quan- 
tity by contract, to be made up and shipped as needed. 

Until quite recently complete printing plants were those 
which had their own platemaking and machine composition 
departments as well as the familiar composing room, pressroom 
and bindery. Twenty-five years ago such plants were rare and 
perhaps did not number a hundred in all America. Now such 
plants are quite common. In addition, some magazine pub- 
lishers have a branch postoffice under their roof, and some 
large printers have moved their plants next door to the paper 
mills to save freight. Not a few large printers have their own 
inkmaking plants. The latest stunt is seen in the hills of east 
Tennessee, where a large New York city printing concern has 
just recently moved its plant. Here in these hills they will 
cut the wood and in their own mill will make it into paper. 
They will make their own ink also, as well as all of their forms, 
type and plate. This sort of a complete printing plant is still 
fairly rare. It is mentioned here to show the tendency today 
to study the printing business analytically in the effort to ferret 
out the most efficient and economical methods of production. 
Efficiency is the watchword of the hour. 

In “Some Practical Hints on Presswork” we have tried 
to offer helpful suggestions on presswork so far. In continuing 
we hope to offer some suggestions in the preparation of copy 
and the planning of jobs which will help to get the work 
through the pressroom and get the job onto paper in the short- 
est possible time. This is what our friends in the offset and 
rotagravure fields are working on, and they have shown some 
speed; but after all, when it comes to “ speed as is speed,” do 
not forget that letterpress, rightly utilized, still holds the title. 


OLD ROME’S BOOK SHOPS 


No law of copyright protected the interests of authors; 
and when the works of Cicero, produced by experienced copy- 
ists whom Atticus had purchased, were circulated in Italy and 
Greece, there was nothing to prevent an enterprising tradesman 
from employing his own slaves to pirate, with gross blunders, 
the authorized edition. The booksellers’ shops were situated 
mainly in a street called the Argiletum, which abutted on the 
north of the Forum, not far from the Rostra. The books 
were written on papyrus imported from Alexandria, and were 
mounted on wooden rollers. The titles of new publications 
were posted upon pillars outside the shops; but their best 
advertisement, apart from the reputation of the writer, was 
the praise of his friends, when their judgment was known to 
be sound. Their prices, considering that they were produced 
by hand, seem remarkably low. Handsome copies of the first 
book of Martial’s epigrams were sold for five denarii — about 
four shillings —a charge which the author thought excessive. 
—T. Rice Holmes, in The Honolulu Item. 
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By EvGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Inks Too Thin in Body 


An dllinois printer states he has been having trouble 
recently because of inks being too thin in body. 

Answer.—The ordinary job ink or combination job ink is 
designed to meet the requirements of all sorts of print shops. 
The smaller shops use job inks on everything from news-print 
to ledger. It is evident that a different ink is needed to print 
on a rough, all-rag bond from that suited to halftone writing, 
and still the same ink may be used on both papers. To avoid 
the inconvenience of using an average ink, if an ink of good 
body is required, it is better to specify a “stiff or heavy 
bodied ” ink when ordering. 


Ink Will Not Dry on Tracing Cloth 


A Pennsylvania printer submits a print on tracing cloth 
which has not dried in a week so that the ink will not rub off, 
and asks where he can get an ink that will not rub off, or what 
can be added to tracing-cloth inks he has on hand to make 
them dry hard within a reasonable period of time. 

Answer.— Ordinary tracing-cloth ink alone will not answer 
for use on coated side of tracing cloth if the coating may 
easily be rubbed off with the moist finger. Send a sample 
sheet of this paper to the inkmaker, stating press you are using, 
pressroom temperature and time you want the ink to dry; 
also that you are to print on this coating. If you can not wait, 
add an ounce or two of japan drier (the best you can get) to 
the pound of ink. 


Sheet Heater and Grounding Accessories 


A Vermont pressman writes as follows: “I was interested 
to note your reply, in the January issue, to a Wisconsin printer 
relative to installing an electric heater on his cylinder press. 
I faced the same problem two years ago and I believe I can 
add a little, from my experience, to the good counsel you have 
given your correspondent, I agree with the advice you have 
given, except on the point of an electric heater dissipating 
static. I put one of the best heaters on a print-side-up deliv- 
ery, and found that it had a pronounced tendency to increase 
the amount of static in the sheets. In fact, good delivery was 
practically impossible until measures were taken to counteract 
this evil. This was done by the simple and well known expe- 
dient of a few feet of tinsel and some ordinary copper wire. 
When the heater has been properly installed on the press, run 
the tinsel across the front edge just low enough to avoid inter- 
ference with the delivery and far enough in advance of the 
heater to avoid actual contact with the metal. Attach the 
copper wire to one end and run it to a convenient water pipe 
for grounding. The tinsel must be of entirely metallic com- 
position, and both tinsel and wire must be properly insulated 
at every point of contact until it reaches the ground. My 
experience has shown that sheets passing over this device lose 
practically all signs of static. With its aid my electric heater 
has been entirely satisfactory.” 


Matching Cover Stock With Border 


A Virginia publisher wants to match an embossed glossy 
red cover paper, with red back, with a printed solid red border 
on india tint dull-finish cover paper, and complains that the 
local printer can not get the exact shade of red. 

Answer.— In order to get an absolute match in color and 
finish three operations would be necessary. First, the borders 
would be printed in cover white ink tinted pink to serve as a 
primer. Next this ink would be overprinted with a gloss red 
to match the red cover paper, and the third operation would 
be stippling or embossing, either on a roughing machine or a 
press. We would suggest that you get prices on a ton of the 
red cover paper to ascertain whether it would not be less costly 
than two printings and embossing by the printer. Get the 
printing cost from a concern equipped to print eight covers in 
one impression, and include the cost of a ton of the india tint 
dull-finish cover. 


How to Avoid Offset on Platen Press 


A Kansas printer who is soon to print a heavy border form 
in colored ink on either enameled or dull-coated stock asks for 
suggestions as to best way to avoid offset without slip-sheeting. 

Answer.— If possible, have the borders made with stippled 
or Ben Day surface rather than solid. You will have less 
trouble with No. 1 enameled book than with either dull or 
semi-dull coated paper. If your press is fitted with an auto- 
matic feeder you should have an electric sheet heater. If the 
press is hand fed the sheets as printed may be laid out shingle- 
fashion or dovetailed on a table placed close to the press. 
Using the right ink and a strong impression to set it in the 
paper, you need have little trouble with offset. By right ink 
we mean Gordon press halftone ink of required color, such 
as used on the Craftsman Press inserts recently shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Ink and Paper Problems 

Owing to variations in ink and paper the pressman, even 
the most careful, often encounters unexpected pitfalls. These 
variations in the product of the papermaker and the inkmaker 
are encountered in the output of even the leading concerns, 
and in spite of the utmost vigilance in the choice and testing 
of raw materials, in the system of manufacture and in the 
regular testing of the finished product. After a pressman has 
encountered ink and paper problems beyond his control a num- 
ber of times he cuts his wisdom teeth and becomes more wary. 
If he is using ink and paper with which he is not familiar, if 
he is wise he will pass the buck to the inkman by submitting 
a sample of stock to be used and proofs of the form to the 
inkmaker, at the same time stating press to be used, press- 
room temperature, how soon the ink or inks must dry, and 
any other necessary information to guide the inkmaker. The 
latter’s experience is generally equal to any emergency within 
the ranges of possibility. 
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Wants Ali-Around Detergent 

A Wisconsin pressman inquires if there is an obtainable 
formula for an all-around detergent, one which may be used 
to wash forms, composition rollers and to cut dried ink from 
type and plates. 

Answer.— Nothing of the sort is to be had at a moderate 
cost. Carbon tetrachlorid is an excellent all-around detergent, 
meeting all requirements as a roller and type wash, which cuts 
dried ink. It possesses also the unique advantage of being 
absolutely non-explosive and non-inflammable, and imparts 
these qualities in mixture with a certain percentage of gasoline 
or benzine. It is a great favorite in the textile field, but is 
rather costly for use in a printing plant. Acetone, benzol and 
energine, the last an absolutely pure gasoline used by dry 
cleaners, are powerful detergents, but rather costly for use as 
a roller wash. Perhaps the most economical plan is to use 
crude carbolic acid only to cut dried ink from plates and type, 
and to use kerosene as a roller wash. 


Cover White and Imitation Water-Colors 

A Montana printer inquires how to get best results in using 
white cover ink on colored stock where only one impression 
is given; also where he can buy inks to imitate the delicate 
tints of water-colors. 

Answer.— While Kremnitz white, the principal part of 
cover white, has the greatest covering power of all pigments 
and is used in all colored inks and even in black inks to impart 
opacity, it can not be worked thick enough in the printing-ink 
film to thoroughly hide the color of a cockle finish cover paper 
in one impression. It is customary to give two or even three 
impressions of cover white on such papers without lifting the 
form. Cover white is effective in one impression on fairly 
smooth finished papers only. The delicate tints referred to 
may be had by adding a little color to a tint base like mixing 
white, mixing magnesia, lakatine or cover white, according to 
the paper to be used. A very thorough washup is necessary, 
and it is customary to wash up the second time after putting 
the light tint on the press. A hard packing and a very strong 
impression helps coverage with the minimum supply of tint, 
mixed as light as possible. 


Streaks at Edges of Solid Form 

An Illinois pressman has trouble with streaks on the front 
and back edges of solid label forms which he can not account 
for. He states that at first he attributed the streaks to faulty 
inking and bought new roller pinion gears, but this did not 
prove to be the remedy. Careful setting of the rollers and 
trials of various form heights and cylinder peripheries failed 
to remove the streaks. The streaks are parallel to the cylinder 
and the streak at the back is wider than that at the front or 
gripper edge of form. He queries probable cause of the 
streaks. 

Answer.— First, remove the form roller next to fountain 
and use it as a rider and have all rollers possible in use. If 
this does not remove the streaks, suddenly stop the press 
while it has been running a while (first slowing down) so that 
the set of form rollers to form and to vibrators may be exam- 
ined. If the rollers are properly set the streaks are then 
most likely caused by “scouring” of cylinder and bed not 
traveling in unison. Even with a solid form, the form and 
cylinder must travel at the same speed. Makeready should 
start with the form and the bed bearers at .918 inch high, 
and the cylinder packing with sheet to be printed not more 
than .004 above the cylinder bearers. Then if any additional 


sheets must be added to get sufficient pressure for an unusually 
solid form the same number of sheets should be added to form 
(as underlay or interlay) as to cylinder. For example, if two 
sheets extra are needed, one must go under all the form, the 
other under the drawsheet; if four extra sheets are needed, 
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two go under all the form, two under the drawsheet. If all 
the extra sheets are placed either under the drawsheet or under 
the form the cylinder and the form can no longer travel in 
unison at the same speed and a “ scouring ” results, which at 
first may show as a streak on the edge of a solid form and 
later as wear and slur. If you have similar trouble on lighter 
forms in the shape of slur or wear from guttering, the cylinder 
needs to be brought down. 


Wrinkle and Spotty Inking 

A Missouri publisher submits copy of daily paper printed 
on a flatbed rotary press. He has noted a wrinkle and spotty 
inking, and asks for further criticism and helpful advice needed 
to improve the product of this press. 

Answer.—In addition to the wrinkle and spotty inking 
noted, pages 1 and 2, 7 and 8, are out of register. Forms 
should be located so as to register. While the web should 
always be slack on this type of press, register is lost if it is 
too loose. The most common cause of wrinkles is faulty 
adjustment of the leather feed tapes, which should have uni- 
form moderate tension, not at all taut, and the end tapes 
should be a trifle loose to avoid wrinkles. The delivery tapes 
should be fairly taut; if they are too loose it will cause loss 
of register by the sheet being drawn away from the folder. 
The spotty inking may be due partly to winter rollers losing 
effectiveness on the approach of spring, and partly to incorrect 
set of fountain and rollers. The form rollers should be set 
to show a streak one-quarter of an inch wide on the ink plate 
and vibrator. The fountain screws should be manipulated 
to give a smaller supply of ink, which will be ample if the steel 
fountain roller has longer contact with the ductor roller by 
giving the pawl a longer throw on the ratchet. 


Offset and Workups 


A West Virginia printer writes as follows: ‘We are 
enclosing sample of a broadside which we have just com- 
pleted. You will note that this broadside carries about the 
right amount of ink, but we were bothered considerably with 
smutting and offset. This job was printed on a cylinder press 
equipped with electric sheet heater, and we are unable to 
account for the conditions as stated. Please advise us how to 
overcome this trouble. Also we have been bothered with 
excessive workups on our cylinder press. We have just changed 
from foundry slugs and leads to casting the slugs and leads 
in our own shop, and wish to know if this would cause the 
trouble. Several times we have removed the slugs from the 
form and replaced them with foundry slugs and leads, and this 
immediately overcame the trouble. Our aim was to operate 
our composing room on the non-distribution plan, but these 
workups considerably counterbalance any advantage unless we 
can eliminate them. We will thank you for any suggestions.” 

Answer.—You do not state whether fly or face-up delivery 
was used. It is difficult to print such jobs with fly delivery 
without offset. The fly slams the sheet down, while the car- 
riage delivery makes it possible for the sheet to float gently 
onto the pile. The sheets should not be jogged, but the jogger 
slides should be stationary and just allow the sheet to enter the 
box. This prevents their sliding and scratching off the ink. 
The pressroom temperature should not be less than 75 degrees 
F., and the paper and ink should be warm also. For the stock 
submitted you need a halftone black for S. and S. C. paper 
toned with reflex blue. Such an ink has more depth than the 
one shown on your sample and allows the pressman to cut 
down the number of teeth of fountain ratchet to throw of 
pawl. Thus by using a deeper black you can use less ink to 
the impression and decrease the chance of offset. 

Regarding spacing material working up, you are advised 
to submit samples of the pieces which work up for examina- 
tion to the manufacturers of the machine you use. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Removing Motor Pinion 

“T should like to have you tell me the proper method of 
replacing a fiber motor pinion on an Emerson motor, late 
model linotype. The old one has been in use for four years, 
and I believe it should be replaced soon.” 

Answer.— Remove driving belt, clutch arm, driving pulley, 
motor guards, fuses, and disconnect brush lead wires. Remove 
side cover of motor, the outer end of which has bearing for 
armature shaft. Remove armature, loosen screw in collar, 
drive fiber pinion from the shaft, and apply a new one. Re- 
verse operations. 


Noise in Ejecting Large Slugs 

An operator states that considerable noise accompanies the 
ejecting of a thirty-six-point slug. He has polished the mold 
and though that helps for a while it does not overcome the 
difficulty, as the noise soon starts again. 

Answer.—This noise is due to resistance offered as the slug 
separates from the mold. The method you used to correct 
the trouble is proper. When you again remove the mold we 
suggest that you use a silver polish to brighten the surfaces. 
Then finish with graphite. After the effect has worn off, you 
can minimize the noise by applying a few drops of a mixture 
of oil and graphite in the upper part of the mold cell as it 
stands at normal. This tends to spread over the entire inner 
surface of the mold and usually reduces the noise. 


Description Is Incomplete 


The operator fails to tell the vital points in the following 
letter: ‘“ Could you kindly tell us by return mail the trouble 
when there is a small ‘ squirt ’ with almost every line cast? We 
have just recently put in a rebuilt machine and are not very 
familiar with it, but this is the first real difficulty we have had. 
It also stops in casting position sometimes.” 

Answer.—The splashes of metal you refer to may occur 
back of the mold or in front of it. If the trouble is back of 
the disk, it may be due to several causes: cold metal causing 
a slight accumulation of metal on the mouthpiece; hot metal 
accompanied by an imperfect lockup; liner sprung forward; 
mold parts deflected either forward or backward, causing im- 
perfect lockup. Pot leg screws may have worked loose, caus- 
ing imperfect lockup of pot mouthpiece. If the splashes of 
metal occur in front of the mold, it may be due to some condi- 
tion of matrix line. Tight lines will cause splashes almost 
invariably near the right end of the line or over the entire 
surface of the mold. If the line is not completely spread by 
the rising of the spacebands, there may be a splash at or near 
the left end of the line. Examine for all of these causes, as 
we are unable to furnish any specific remedy unless a definite 
trouble is described. If the machine stops when plunger is 
down, it may indicate the need of more frequent cleaning, or 
the need of cleaning the surface of the clutch pulley, or per- 
haps increasing the stress of the clutch spring. Try both. 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Setting Intricate Matter 


A publisher writes regarding the setting of intricate matter 
on the machine, specifying vertical leaders and other well 
known double-priced composition. He asks why special atten- 
tion is not given to this business of intricate composition. 

Answer.—There is very little intricate matter to be ma- 
chine set but what is already done in commercial shops. If you 
have matter that appears difficult, send us a specimen and we 
will outline a method for you that will correspond to usages 
in commercial shops. As you know, commercial shops are 
doing all kinds of machine matter and it has to be done at a 
profit, hence you must know that it has to be done expedi- 
tiously. The setting of matter around cuts does not come 
under the head of intricate composition, as almost all opera- 
tors, even beginners, can set matter of this kind. 


Slugs Do Not Trim Uniformly 


An operator states that “slugs from a twelve-point mold 
trim correctly, but not from a ten-point mold. When I adjust 
the knives so that the ten-point slug trims correctly, then the 
twelve-point slug is off. I believe that the mold disk studs are 
worn. Am I right?” 

Answer.—The studs may be worn, but before you change 
them find out if both molds are set down properly in their 
respective pockets. When you have your knife set so that the 
slug trims correctly on one mold and not on the other, trans- 
pose your molds, being certain in each instance that each mold 
is placed firmly in the pocket. Clean the bottom of the mold 
pocket and corresponding part of the mold body, put in the 
mold and bring the four screws to a light bearing. Then tighten 
the three screws above the mold cap to a firm bearing, and 
finally tighten very firmly the four screws that hold the mold 
to the disk. Repeat for each mold. After the molds have been 
changed, cast from each mold and note if incorrect trimming 
continues. The operation will determine for you the question 
of worn locking studs. 


Lower Lugs Worn and Smashed 


“The enclosed matrix, a lower-case ‘t,’ was taken from 
our old linotype, high base. Upon examining it you will 
notice that the lower back toe is ‘mashed.’ New matrices 
placed in this machine will show the same way in a very short 
time, becoming even more damaged than the enclosed. We 
have experienced the same trouble on a later model, and shall 
appreciate any suggestions you may offer.” 

Answer.—The matrix measures .730 inch across lower lugs, 
and across the upper lugs .745 inch. The back lower lug 
appears to have been subjected to forward pressure, probably 
from the mold body. The matrix appears to be an old one, 
having file marks visible on the lugs. The wear, we believe, is 
due to contact with parts in assembling and in its various 
movements in traveling from one part of the machine to 
another. This wear is unavoidable in the matrices that have 
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been used for an extended period, but should not be visible on 
new matrices. If new matrices show a smashed lug, we would 
ascribe it to carelessness on the part of the operator, either 
using the filling piece with a mixed line or to sending in too 
long lines. An extended examination should be made to find 
the cause if the back lower lugs show wear on new matrices. 


Gasoline Burner Trouble 

“ Can you tell me why a gasoline burner sometimes pops off 
into the pilot and goes out? This has been bothering me con- 
siderably of late, and I don’t know whether to attribute it to 
faulty gasoline or to a jar produced by the moving parts of 
the mold disk coming in contact with the mouthpiece burner.” 

Answer.—There are several causes for this trouble: the 
burner may be sooty; a draught of air may cause it to flash 
back. The vibration of the machine should not in any way 
affect the flame and cause it to flash back. If you have the 
old-style burner which has a draught tube (F-731), loosening 
the small screw and raising or lowering the tube a trifle may 
help to prevent the trouble. If it is the new style, the burner 
cap (F-2301) may be slightly warped so that it does not fit 
closely to plate. When the burner is cold, rub red ink on the 
plate and then rub the edges of the cap on the plate; by this 
test you will be able to determine whether the edge of the cap 
has a continuous contact with the plate. If there are any high 
places file them down to make the two parts fit closely. 


Mold Disk May Be Warped 

An operator asks us several questions of a varied nature 
regarding the care and operation of the machine. 

Answer.— If you are in doubt about the disk being warped, 
remove all molds and rotate the disk, observing if it binds at 
any place. Set the disk guide so that it will turn with the 
greatest freedom. Place one mold in disk, and rotate. If it 
binds, it indicates that the mold cap is sprung back. This is 
due to the posts being deflected. Remove the mold and try 
another, continuing until all are tested. The molds that show 
a binding may be sent for correction to the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, 1100 South Wabash avenue, Chicago. If you 
have no extra molds, you may request a utility mold for use 
until your mold is fixed. In this matter it is advisable to obtain 
correct information from the linotype agency before taking 
any steps. While reading ‘“‘ The Mechanism of the Linotype ” 
you should make it a point to examine the machine and observe 
the part you are reading about, otherwise the value of study 
is lost. If any sentence or paragraph appears to have an 
obscure meaning, submit us a question regarding it. 


A Unique Book on Type Metal 


“ Fifty-Seven Answers to Fifty-Seven Questions ” suggests 
either a thesis on cross-word puzzles or a catechism on pickles. 
But it is neither. It is a new booklet which the makers of 
Stanley process type metals now have on the press, and con- 
tains a mine of information useful to machine operators, stere- 
otypers and all users or buyers of type metal. As the title indi- 
cates, the booklet contains fifty-seven questions covering every 
phase of the use of type metal. These questions are briefly 
put and concisely answered. The information was compiled 
with the help of practical linotypers, stereotypers, metal- 
lurgists and recognized authorities in linotyping and stereotyp- 
ing. As the author says in his introduction, “ Even the most 
experienced man will find some instructive information here, 
and if a single new point is learned, it will have been worth 
the reading.” The questions are conveniently arranged for 
linotype operators, monotype operators and stereotypers so 
that each may select at a glance the questions and answers 
pertaining to his special work. Every user and buyer of type 
metal should own one of these books, and we advise our read- 
ers to make an early request to the United American Metals 
Corporation, 196 Diamond street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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THE VERSATILE MISS MURRAY 
OF NANTUCKET 


Half a hundred miles out at sea from New Bedford — the 
last bit of American soil to be seen by those leaving the United 
States, and the first to cheer the hearts of countless returning 
Americans —is Nantucket, Massachusetts, the picturesque 
home of the Jnquirer and Mirror, states the Linotype News. 

This is the story of Miss Evelyn F. Murray, “ right-hand 
man” of Arthur Cook and Harry B. Turner, publishers, the 
exceptional young lady who is doing so much in that little 
printing plant so many miles from shore. Miss Murray was 
born and reared in Nantucket, and was graduated from the 
local high school in 1911. She immediately entered the 
Inquirer and Mirror plant, and for five years applied herself 
in various capacities in the composing room. 

In 1916 a linotype was installed, and Miss Murray went to 
the linotype factory in Brooklyn to learn to operate and take 
care of the machine. She quickly developed considerable 
speed, and readily learned the mechanism. Upon returning to 
Nantucket she took full charge of the linotype, and managed 
things so well that no outside machinist even had a look at 
the machine until seven years later, in 1923. 

In 1919 a younger sister of Miss Murray, also a graduate 
of the local high school, took up the operation of the linotype 
in the nquirer and Mirror plant, and Miss Murray was given 
charge of the business office. But she continued to oversee 
things in the composing room, often serving as proofreader and 
in other capacities, taking complete charge of the paper when 
the editor was away. She is familiar with every activity of the 
plant. She can feed a job or cylinder press, operate a linotype, 
estimate on jobwork and advertising, and can do many other 
things equally well. 

With the exception of three months spent in Florida last 
summer, Miss Murray has been with the Juquirer and Mirror 
continuously since leaving school fourteen years ago. She is 
well known to many thousands of summer visitors to the island, 
many of whom are on the paper’s subscription list and often 
call at the office. It is said that one day, in an emergency, 
Miss Murray produced 55,000 ems of composition on the lino- 
type, and that her proofs were remarkably clean. 

Although published on an island many miles at sea, and 
sometimes in bad weather cut off for days from the rest of 
the world, the Jnguirer and Mirror enjoys a comparatively 
large circulation. Many summer visitors are subscribers, for 
they like the way in which it presents local news. Many of 
the news items are handled in an editorial vein. The paper 
plays up the joy of living, and is a consistent booster of the 
island “ where summer is five Septembers long,” the ‘“‘ Bermuda 
of the North.” 


ARE YOU TRYING TO CLIMB? 


Are you trying to climb where the chosen are, 
Where the feet of men are few? 

Do you long for “a job that is worth one’s while ” ? 
Well here’s a thought for you. 

The vots of gold at the rainbow’s end 
ve sought by the teeming mob, 

But the fairies who guard them choose as friend 
The man that loves his job. 


It isn’t the kick, it’s not the pull, 
That brings the strong man out; 
But it’s long time work, and it’s all time will, 
And the cheerful heart and shout. 
Have you faith in yourself? Do you want to win? 
Is your heart for success athrob? 
There’s just one thing that can bring you in 
With the winners —love your job. 
—The Case Eagle. 
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What Is Printing Equipment to the Customer? 

A small piece of printed matter recently sent out by 
The Guide Publishing Company, Incorporated, Norfolk, 
Virginia, contains a message that many other printers 
vould do well to study. “ Any well established printing 
house has sufficient equipment to turn out a good job of 
wrinting promptly. It is the system governing the 
-quipment that the customer depends upon. Employing 
the proper headwork on a job before it goes to press is 
almost an infallible sign that it will come off the press as 
you expect and desire that it should.” 

This brings out the oft-repeated statement that the 
customer does not care how many presses a printer has, 
or what make they are. He is interested in the finished 
product, and, further, in what that printed matter will 
do for him and his business. In speaking before a meeting 
of printers not long ago, the vice-president and general 
manager of a firm that spends probably more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year for printed matter said in effect: “‘ The 
printing salesman who calls on us and starts telling us all 
about the equipment of his plant, the fine typography and 
presswork they do, hasn’t a chance in the world to get a 
hearing. But the salesman who comes to us with a defi- 
nite idea and talks in terms of what his printing will do 
for us, even though his idea be presented merely in rough 
form, is always sure to get a hearing and plenty of time 
to explain his idea.” 

It all comes back to the same proposition: The cus- 
tomer is looking for service, and the printer who has the 
right kind of service gets farthest ahead in his business. 

A Memorial to Mark Twain 

In the Open Forum in our issue for March there 
appeared a short communication urging the perpetuation 
of the old printing plant in Virginia City, Nevada, in 
which Mark Twain won his first laurels as a journalist. 
An editorial note in the same issue supported the sugges- 
tion. Before the month of March had scarcely half gone 
the suggestion had taken root and grown into action. A 
letter from R. C. Stitser, publisher of the Humbolt Star, 
Winnemucca, Nevada, dated March 16, reads: 

Enclosed please find copy of today’s issue of the Star which 
suggests, under the “ Farragoes ” column, that the Nevada Editorial 
Association take steps to preserve the old home of the Territorial 
Enterprise at Virginia City. 

We can assure you that something will be definitely done at 
the next meeting of the directors of this association. 

Allow us to take this means of thanking you and your Open 
Forum contributor for calling this matter to the attention of the 
editors of this state. 

Yours, of all the printing and allied industry publications, is 
the one that we really look forward to receiving. It is brimful of 
helpful suggestions and is worth many times its subscription price. 


Incidentally, we are not sending our paper in to the Specimen 
department, for we would certainly catch h—— for running adver- 
tisements on the front page. 

The note under the Farragoes column referred to in 
the foregoing letter called attention to the communication 
in our Open Forum, also to our editorial comment, and 
closed with the following words: 

THE INLAND PRINTER was requested to take action toward pre- 
serving the old plant. Why should it be necessary for Chicago to 
take the initiative in that respect? The Nevada Editorial Associa- 
tion is the organization which should see that the old equipment 
is preserved. Undoubtedly every newspaper in the state would be 
willing to contribute toward making the plant a shrine. 

We all know that Nevada is rich in historical lore, scenic and 
archeological wonders, but are apt to close our eyes to them, 
through familiarity, and turn with wonder to that which exists in 
the far-away places of the globe. 

We are glad indeed to know that action is being taken 
in this matter, and we extend our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the movement. We do hope, however, that the 
Nevada Editorial Association will be generous and extend 
an invitation to printers and publishers elsewhere to par- 
take in the work. There are many, we are sure, who 
would welcome the opportunity to contribute toward the 
necessary expense of purchasing and restoring the old 
plant and perpetuating it as a memorial to one whose 
memory is revered by printers everywhere. 

Incidentally — we greatly appreciate Mr. Stitser’s 
kind remarks regarding our journal, and assure him that 
he need not fear catching h-—— for running advertise- 
ments on the front page of his paper. While we do not 
favor this practice, but feel that the first page of any 
newspaper should be devoted wholly to the reader’s inter- 
ests, nevertheless Mr. Stitser has arranged the advertising 
across the bottom of the page in such an excellent man- 
ner that we feel it can not be considered objectionable. 


Our Estimating Course 

As the lessons of our estimating course in the Cost 
and Method depaitment grow in number, we receive evi- 
dence of increased interest in the course, even from cor- 
respondents in foreign countries. This is as it should be. 
Nothing is of more importance to the printer than a thor- 
ough understanding of fundamental estimating principles, 
including cost data and production records. 

The first lesson (in the November issue) was devoted 
to a discussion of costs, followed in December, January 
and February by a discussion of composing-room produc- 
tion records and a new and simple method showing how 
to figure display composition. Thus hand and machine 
composition and makeup were covered. Imposition and 
lockup followed in March, with records showing the time 
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required to lock up any form, from 10 by 15 to 38 by 50. 
This was followed in April by a thorough discussion of 
makeready, with production records of all platen and 
cylinder forms up to 38 by 50. 

The lesson in this issue (May) covers press running 
with records for practically all presses from fourteen cities, 
with an average of the averages; slip-sheeting, bronz- 
ing and ink requirements are also discussed and reliable 
production records given. This will be followed in June 
by a discussion of the cost of embossing. Then will follow 
in July, August and September the most complete list of 
production records of bindery operations that has ever 
been published, covering every known operation of both 
hand and machine departments, including such deceptive 
items as hand numbering, sewing double stitch with knot 
inside, tying booklets with cord, silk stitching, reinforcing 
or stripping loose-leaf sheets by hand or machine, gath- 
ering loose sheets by machine, gathering and stitching sec- 
tions by machine, etc. A thorough description of the 
latest automatic machines with their production possibili- 
ties will also be given. 

In October a simple method of measuring machine 
composition will be set forth, with instructions for esti- 
mating the metal required for any kind of composition. 
This will be followed in November, and possibly also in 
December, by lessons in fitting space to copy or copy to 
space, with illustrations showing practical examples from 
actual work produced. 

The lessons in January, February and March, 1926, 
will be devoted to the planning of work, from the menu 
or the smallest brochure to the large technical catalogue, 
followed in April by a discussion on the selection and the 
cost of the stock, engravings, etc. 

When these fundamentals have been covered, the les- 
sons will show how they are to be applied; examples of 
actual work, illustrated in reduced size but showing the 
estimated time as well as the actual time, will be used. 


“ Advertising With the Hammer” 

How many of us give any real thought to what we owe 
the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World? The purpose of this com- 
mittee is “ to create maximum public confidence in adver- 
tising by making all advertising trustworthy.” Surely the 
committee has performed a notable work in eliminating 
many of the abuses that had crept into advertising, and in 
establishing a high standard by continually urging “ Truth 
in Advertising.” 

The committee has rendered another distinct service 
through a recent bulletin which bears the title: ‘“Adver- 
tising With the Hammer — Does It Sell? Is It Adver- 
tising? ” The opening paragraphs read: 

Current sharpening of competition is producing an alarming 
effect upon the advertising of some manufacturers, distributors and 
dealers. By reason, either of personal irritation or because of an 
erroneous impression that sales can be stimulated by printing copy 
disparaging the goods of competitors, a number of advertisers have 
laid down the pen, pushed aside the typewriter and taken up the 
hammer. The result is destruction. It is not sales building, not 
market stimulating, not advertising. It is wanton chaos. This 
tendency is so pronounced in certain fields that it compels the 
National Vigilance Committee to sound a note of warning. 

The purpose of all advertising is to create markets by focusing 
the attention of the public on the desirability of the product. It 
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succeeds in direct ratio to its concentration upon creating and sus- 
taining reader confidence. It fails in direct ratio to its divergence 
upon such tangents as the disparagement of competitors. 

It is the experience of the National Vigilance Committee that 
every “knock” of competitive products acts an an invitation to 
competitors to strike back. 

All advertising should be constructive. The public 
can be fooled for a time by false or misleading advertis- 
ing, but it soon finds out whether a product comes up to 
the claims made for it, and once confidence in any product 
is destroyed it can be regained only at an extremely heavy 
cost. When the public finds several producers of similar 
articles “ knocking” one another in their advertising a 
feeling of distrust soon develops. Should the practice be 
continued it would not be long before the public confi- 
dence in all advertising would be completely destroyed. 

The bulletin sets forth a number of incidents illustrat- 
ing the effects of “ knocking ” competitive products, then 
under the subheading, “ Disparaging Copy Is Always 
Expensive,” continues: 

Sharp competition in any industry inevitably produces some 
feeling among the sales personnel regarding competitors, but the 
advertising man must bear in mind that the public has no interest 
in these personalities. Copy that appeals most is that which is 
constructive, attractive to the eye, informative, confidence and 
desire creating. Any other course leads inevitably to the diminu- 
tion of the value of the advertising dollar. ; 

In those fields where advertising is used most frequently to 
tweak competitive noses, to “ warn” the public against competi- 
tors, and to sound the “anvil chorus” generally, the sales cost is 
highest. The inveterate hammer wielder sooner or later smashes 
his own fingers. And in industries where advertising men have 
best assimilated this fact, it is significant to note that untruthful 
advertising most seldom appears. It is just one step from dis- 
paraging copy to defamatory and untruthful advertising. . . . 

One year of constructive advertising by any industry will meas- 
urably increase the sales-building value of its advertising. The 
National Vigilance Committee desires to assist in effecting this 
result. May it have your cooperation? 

A salesman may spend weeks or months working him- 
self into the good graces of a prospective customer. One 
slip, a disparaging statement regarding a competitor, will 
undo all his work and cause him to lose the business he 
might have secured. One of the basic principles of good 
salesmanship is to refrain from making any derogatory 
statement regarding a competitor. The same principle 
applies with equal force to advertising. 

Practically every product has some particular features 
in which it excels. These features offer ample material 
upon which to base the advertising, and if they are empha- 
sized constructively, without disparaging comparisons 
with competitive products, the advertising will be far 
more successful, far more effective in producing results. 
Constructive advertising builds for permanency. 

We can readily understand how an advertising copy 
writer may become so enthusiastic over a product that he 
will be led into a certain amount of exaggeration in extoll- 
ing its merits, though this should be guarded against. We 
can not understand, though, why any one should stoop to 
the destructive practice of knocking or using disparaging 
copy in advertising. 

It is to be hoped that every one having anything to do 
with the production of advertising literature of any char- 
acter will codperate with and support the National Vigi- 
lance Committee in its campaign to eliminate this practice, 
and to continue building up the public confidence by mak- 
ing all advertising trustworthy. 
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Compulsory Arbitration Killed 


The United States Supreme Court struck 
nother blow at the constitutionality of 
ihe Industrial Court Act of Kansas when 
ustice Van Devanter, on Monday, April 
13, handed down a decision in two cases 
brought by the Charles Wolff Packing Com- 
pany of Topeka against the Kansas Indus- 
rial Relations Court. In 1923 the Court 
.eld that portion of the act unconstitutional 
which provided that the Industrial Court 
yuld fix wages in essential industries when 
iabor disputes arose. The last decision holds 
ompulsory arbitration of labor disputes to 
be unconstitutional. It also holds that state 
commissions or industrial courts have no 
right to fix the hours of labor. 


New Postal Law Explained 


In a printed letter relative to the new 
postal law the service department of the 
Northern Engraving Company, Canton, 
Ohio, says: 

We direct-mail advertisers are about to lose a 
dear friend — at least temporarily. Let’s be pre- 
pared to kiss her good-by. The day of the 1 cent 
tamp in the field of direct-mail advertising is 
almost gone. She has lived a long and useful life, 
and we’ll naturally view her passing with much 
regret. In her place we will have to tolerate a new 
creature, the 11% cent stamp. Wonder what she 
looks like. Perhaps in time we can take her to our 
hearts—but time alone can erase the memories of 
the gay little damsel in the pretty green dress. There 
are many who will still stand in her good graces, 
lucky dogs, but the majority of us are only going 
to see her on rare occasions. Thus has the United 
States Postoffice Department ruled; thus shall it be. 

On April 15, new postal rates went into effect. 
The greatest share of the increase falls upon the 
shoulders of direct-mail advertisers. These changes, 
as they now stand, are only temporary, until 
the sixty-ninth Congress convenes in December, 
when permanent changes will be decided upon. 
Whether or not the final measures will stand as now 
outlined depends upon the efforts we make between 
now and next December to demonstrate the unfair- 
ness of the new temporary rates. 

In the meantime it is best to understand the new 
rates and learn just how you will be affected. We 
believe you will find valuable information in the 
bulletin issued by the Postal Service Committee of 
the Direct-Mail Advertising Association, Homer J. 
Buckley, chairman, which in part reads as follows: 

The department has ruled that a book or cata- 
logue to be classified as such and to come within 
the preferred rate in third-class mail, must be of 
twenty-four pages or more, and bound. This does 
not mean that it is necessary to have a board cover; 
such books and catalogues can have self covers of 
no heavier weight than the pages of the book or 
catalogue itself. There is no restriction as to the 
size of a page. Books or catalogues can be of any 
size, provided they have the requisite number of 
pages. The rates on books and catalogues of eight 


ounces or less are unchanged in the new law, being 
at the rate of two ounces for 1 cent, whereas the 
other third-class mail will carry a rate of 11% cents 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof. 
enclosures will be allowed in catalogues. 


Regulation 








Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


House-organs, controlled circulation magazines, 
style-book magazines, etc., will be mailable as 
books — if twenty-four pages or more and weighing 
eight ounces or less—at the old rate of 1 cent 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof, but no 
loose enclosures will be permitted, such as post 
cards, return envelopes or other loose miscellaneous 
printed matter. To insert such enclosures means 
to pay the rate of 1% cents for each two ounces. 

Combination house-organs and catalogues should 
be converted to catalogues — at least in name and 
dominance — in order to secure the advantages of 
mailing rate and enclosure privilege. 

It will be necessary for mailers to surcharge or 
imprint permit labels on envelopes at the new rates, 
when mailing on and after April 15. To attempt to 
use your old supply without correcting imprint 
will likely cause trouble and unnecessary delay for 
mailers. Precanceled stamps will be available on 
order as usual for the new 114 cent denomination. 

The department expects to have printed and will 
issue stamps of the 114 cent denomination. 

Some of the larger catalogue houses are bringing 
pressure to bear on the Postoffice Department to 
secure a preferential rate on catalogues of 1 cent 
per package. This was originally incorporated in 
both Senate and House bills, but through an over- 
sight was not incorporated in the bill as passed, and 
as reported by the conferees. 

Under the law, the Postmaster General can go 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
with its consent make such a change. He can also 
increase parcel post rates with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if experience 
shows that the rates are creating a loss. 

The souvenir post card people are making arrange- 
ments to use the government post card instead of 
the private mailing card they have been using. By 
doing this the present rate of 1 cent on souvenir 
post cards will be maintained. 

It is reported that the government is getting out 
a post card on white board, which will be of great 
help to souvenir post card concerns and those using 
color printing on cards, as the white paper board 
will lend itself to work of this kind much better 
than the present government post card, which is 
printed on manila stock. 

To give an idea how the increase is affecting 
some of our members, one firm will be required to 
pay postage increases aggregating $300,000 a year; 
they range all the way down to $1,000 for some. 


Two new postage stamps, the issuance 
of which is necessary because of the increase 
in postage authorized by Congress, are com- 
ing off press at the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. One is the 15-cent special 
delivery stamp for use on parcels subject 
to the increased special delivery rates. The 
other is the 25-cent special handling stamp 
designed to give fourth-class matter the 
same expeditious treatment as is accorded 
first-class mail in transit. 

The new 15-cent special delivery stamp 
is the same size and design as the special 
delivery stamp, but the color is orange. 

The 25-cent special handling stamp also 
has the same shape and size as the other 
two, but the design is entirely different. 
In the center of the stamp are the numerals 
“25”? surmounted by the words “ special 
handling ” arranged in a semicircle. 











John Clyde Oswald to Manage Printers 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the New York Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tuesday, April 7, John Clyde 
Oswald, of The American Printer, was 
unanimously elected managing director of 
the association, with F. A. Silcox as assis- 
tant to help Mr. Oswald in furthering the 
work of the association. Mr. Silcox is also 
director of industrial relations. Mr. Oswald, 
therefore, has resigned as president of the 
Oswald Publishing Company, but will con- 
tinue with The American Printer as stock- 
holder and contributing editor. M. J. 
O'Neill, the present general manager, takes 
Mr. Oswald’s place as president of the 
Oswald Publishing Company. 


Ma Ferguson Kills Journalism School 

The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, having an enrolment of 
more than one hundred, will be closed after 
next June, as a result of Governor Miriam 
A. Ferguson’s unexpected veto of the entire 
appropriation for the school. No explana- 
tion of the act was given further than her 
general reasons for closing the schools of 
library, science and music, and abolishing 
the entire summer school of 4,500 enrol- 
ment and discharging the business manager 
of the university, eliminating the publicity 
fund of the Texas A. and M. College, and 
trimming altogether $1,343,000 from the 
$14,000,000 educational budget. President 
Splawn of the university announced the 
School of Journalism will be closed until 
appropriations are again given it. 


Typotabular Squares 

A patented labor-saving device for mak- 
ing up rule and tabular forms is being mar- 
keted by The American Type Founders 
Company. It is said that it will simplify, 
expedite, and reduce the cost of composi- 
tion on tabular and blank work, besides 
giving a much improved appearance to the 
finished job, all points of great value to the 
printer, for if there is any real nuisance in 
the composing room it is making up rule 
forms with present materials and methods. 
So-called typotabular squares are cast on 
one-em six-point body and are uniform. 
The top of each square is shaped as a four- 
sided pyramid, and when they are assem- 
bled V-shaped channels are automatically 
found, running at right angles six points 
apart, into which rules may be inserted at 
any multiple of six points. The advantage 
of this device is that blank forms are set 
by merely selecting and inserting the rules. 
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The Printers’ Spring Meetings 

As usual, a goodly number of printers 
again this year gathered in annual or semi- 
annual meetings in the month of April. 
The Southeastern Master Printers’ Federa- 
tion met in annual convention in Atlanta, 
while the third and fourth typothetae dis- 
tricts met in joint spring session in Wil- 
mington, Delaware; the seventh district 
met in Columbus, and the sixteenth district 
in Toronto. All these meetings showed re- 
newed interest in the solution of printers’ 
problems. At the three typothetae district 
meetings marketing of the product was the 
main topic, with A. L. Lewis of Toronto the 
speaker. George K. Hebb, the genial presi- 
dent of the U. T. A., spoke on the future 
of the printing business. The Southeastern 
Master Printers’ Federation elected Frank 
Clements, of Houston, as president. 

Friday and Saturday, March 27 and 28, 
were busy days for those members of the 
Seventh District Typothetae Federation 
who attended the third convention of the 
district, held at Columbus, Ohio. The sev- 
enth district includes the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
From start to finish the sessions were the 
livest and most practical the present writer 
has had the privilege of attending in some 
time. More than one hundred and fifty 
printers were in attendance. 

B. B. Eisenberg, of the Corday & Gross 
Company, Cleveland, president of the dis- 
trict, presided in his usual able manner. 
George K. Hebb, president of the U. T. A., 
talked in an interesting and forceful man- 
ner of the constructive work the U. T. A. 
is doing for the printers of the country. 
A. L. Lewis, chairman of the Marketing 
Committee of the U. T. A., gave a thorough 
explanation of the work his committee is 
doing to help printers in the marketing of 
their product so as to eliminate as far as 
possible the evils of ruinous price-cutting. 

The discussion that followed Mr. Lewis’s 
talk demonstrated in a conclusive manner 
that interest in this subject of marketing is 
extremely keen. 

At the banquet on Friday evening, Julian 
Wetzel, first vice-president of the district, 
delivered an address in his inimitable 
manner, dispensing wit and wisdom in a 
way that kept his audience in continual out- 
bursts of laughter yet gave them consider- 
able food for serious thought regarding the 
conduct of their businesses. Then William 
Feather, of Cleveland, delivered an excel- 
lent instructive address on “ Printing for 
Profit.” Harry Hillman, editor of THE In- 
LAND PRINTER, was also called upon for a 
short talk. 

Saturday morning’s program consisted 
of addresses on “Selection of Business to 
Fit Capacity and Capability of Plant,” by 
A. B. Dufendach, of South Bend, Indiana; 
“Accounting and Cost Records, and What 
Can Be Gotten Out of Them,” by E. F. 
White, of Cincinnati; “ Estimating From 
Production Records,” by L. W. Colton, 
chief of the Estimating Bureau, Cleveland 
Graphic Arts Club; “ Credits—The Best 
Experiences for Passing on Credits and 
Avoiding Losses,” by W. A. Meeks, of 
South Bend, secretary of the Saint Joseph 
Valley Typothetae. 
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To Visit Old Home in Denmark 

H. P. Olsen, president of the Olsen Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter, will leave May 2 
on a four months’ business and pleasure 
trip through several European countries, 
including his native country, Denmark. 
Besides visiting the scenes of his childhood, 
Mr. Olsen intends to make a close study 
of dairying conditions in the different 
European countries, his company being pub- 





H. P. Olsen 


lishers of dairy-trade papers and house- 
organs, including the nationally read pub- 
lications, The Milk Dealer, The Ice Cream 
Review and The Butter, Cheese and Egg 
Journal. 

The Olsen Publishing Company, conceded 
to be the largest dairy products trade pub- 
lishing house in the country, is the out- 
growth of an idea which Mr. Olsen con- 
ceived and started to execute fifteen years 
ago. As a practical dairy plant operator, 
and later manager of a small dairy trade 
paper in Minnesota, he was seized with an 
ambition to build up a trade paper publish- 
ing business of his own. With very little 
besides ambition and practical knowledge, 
Mr. Olsen published the first issue of The 
Butter, Cheese and Egg Journal in January, 
1910. It was a long, hard struggle, but 
things finally came his way, and later on 
the other publications were added to the 
list. All are generally recognized as lead- 
ers in their respective fields. 


The New Butler-Ruxton Idea 
Collaboration between the ink man and 
the paper man in the production of paper 
and ink has long been considered the ulti- 
mate end of pressroom happiness. But it 
has been such a flighty idea that no one 
seemed to expect its realization. Now, 
however, it seems within the possibilities 
of the immediate future, thanks to the 
Butler Paper Corporations and Philip Rux- 
ton, Incorporated, both leaders in their 
respective fields. It seems that each con- 
cern has within its organization men with 
the chemical and mechanical experience to 
obtain real results from practical experi- 
ments in this line. Therefore, a pressroom 
has been equipped by Butler with a Miehle 
press and all necessary appliances, located 
at the Chicago factory of Philip Ruxton. 
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Adjacent to the pressroom is a complete 
chemical laboratory; and close to the lab- 
oratory is an instrument room which con- 
tains all kinds of testing devices. In these 
rooms research work to prove the suitabil- 
ity of different inks to the different grades 
of paper will be carried on by a chemist 
of the Butler Corporations, assisted by a 
high-grade pressman who has been engaged 
by the year. 

Numerous raw materials, both in coat- 
ing and in general construction of paper, 
are to be tried. The results will be care- 
fully checked and recorded. Ink will be 
fitted to paper, and paper will be fitted to 
ink. In other words, when you buy your 
paper stock from the paper house, they’ll 
tell you what ink to use for that particular 
paper stock to obtain the best results. 


Old-Time Printers Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association of Chicago, held at 
the Hotel La Salle, Sunday, April 19, 
Thomas Knapp, of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, was reélected president for 
the third time; J. W. Hastie, of the West- 
ern Newspaper Union, was elected vice- 
president; Mark Crawford, secretary, and 
Clara Jane Shepard, treasurer. The new 
directors are J. H. Quadland, Joseph Ewing 
and Henry Griffing. 


“The Earhart Color Plan” 

As the last forms of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for May were going to press we received 
a copy of “The Earhart Color Plan,” as 
developed by John F. Earhart and pub- 
lished by the Feicke Printing Company, 
Cincinnati. The plan is designed for the 
use of every one desiring to use colors 
effectively. It is arranged in the form of 
a circle, so that colors which are comple- 
mentary are directly opposite each other. 
It is a valuable addition to the printer’s 
means of obtaining color harmony. 


Brooklyn Group Adopts Slogan 

The Brady-Palmer Printing Company, 
and John J. McNamara, Brooklyn, were 
declared the winners in a contest recently 
conducted by the Brooklyn group of the 
New York Employing Printers’ Association, 
for an emblem and a slogan. The Brady- 
Palmer concern submitted the emblem, and 
Mr. McNamara the slogan, “ Before Cross- 
ing the Bridge, Try Brooklyn Printers.” 

The committee of judges consisted of 
Norman S. Githens, of the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company; J. W. Schuh, of the 
Intertype Corporation, and F. T. Denman, 
assistant manager of publicity for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


John F. Earhart on Color Harmony 


John F. Earhart, of Cincinnati, author 
of the “ Color-Printer” and “Color Har- 
mony,” recently lectured before the New 
York Club of Printing House Craftsmen on 
color harmony. Mr. Earhart was for thirty 
years a printer, but during the last twenty 
years he has given his time to painting. 
During all these years he has further culti- 
vated an inborn taste for color harmony. 
He illustrated his lecture with new designs 
of charts. How well his lecture was re- 
ceived was shown by the many times he 
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was interrupted by applause. Being a 
color printer, Mr. Earhart did not use a 
magic lantern and colored lights to illus- 
trate his talk, for printers do not print with 
magic lanterns or in colored lights. He 
illustrated with printing inks and was con- 
sequently heartily appreciated by his printer 
idience. 
While in New York he also talked before 
te Art Directors and later at the National 
Arts Club before an audience invited be- 
use of its interest in the question of color 
surmony. He delighted this audience also. 
earing Mr. Earhart on this occasion Bur- 
n Emmett, president of the American In- 
siitute of Graphic Arts, secured him for a 
ture before the American Institute at the 
April meeting. Mr. Earhart is embodying 
1.3 studies on color harmony in a set of 
nvenient charts which he is publishing 
vider the title of “The Earhart Color 
‘an.’ They can be obtained through the 
»»ok department of The Inland Printer 
ympany. 


Paralyzed Printer Wheels To Success 
A good example of what the Department 
»i Vocational Rehabilitation, State Board 
{ Education, has done for afflicted and dis- 
abled persons is shown in the case of Clar- 
nce E. Beam, of Statesville, North Caro- 
ina. Due to an accident, Mr. Beam has 
een a paralytic invalid for eleven years. 
Until he received vocational instructions in 
the printing trade under a competent in- 
structor appointed by the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Department at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, he had been following the mail- 
order business, which he started with a 
2-cent stamp. In this line he met with 
favorable success, but he was not content 
and he immediately took advantage of the 
opportunity offered to learn the printing 


Clarence E. Beam 


craft. Despite the handicap of almost 
complete paralysis, seated in a wheel chair, 
and with the aid of only four fingers—two 
on each hand —and an indomitable spirit 
to succeed, Mr. Beam is now managing and 
operating a print shop of his own under 
the name of the Beam Letter Shoppe. He 
is successfully operating his shop, and is a 
valuable member of the business world he 
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has recently entered. The Beam Letter 
Shoppe is fully equipped to handle job and 
mail-order printing, mimeographing and 
direct-mail service, and only first-class 
commercial work is allowed to go out. 


Photoengravers Announce Program 

The American Photoengravers’ Associa- 
tion is among the first departments of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs to announce 
its program at the World Advertising Con- 
vention at Houston, May 9 to 14. E. W. 
Houser, Chicago, is chairman of the depart- 
ment, and E. C. Miller, Chicago, is in 
charge of the program. Among the speak- 
ers will be Lou E. Holland, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World and head of the Holland Engraving 
Company, Kansas City. The program fol- 
lows: C. A. Stinson, president, Gatchel & 
Manning, Incorporated, Philadelphia, “‘ The 
American Photoengravers’ Association’s 
Contribution to Modern Advertising”; 
J. J. Walden, president, Southwestern En- 
graving Company, Fort Worth, “ The De- 
velopment of the Great Southwest Through 
the Aid of Pictures”; Edward Epstean, 
Walker Engraving Company, New York 
city, “ The Photoengraving Process ” (illus- 
trated); O. F. Kwett, president, Northern 
Engraving Company, Canton, “ Pictures as 
an Aid to Distribution of the World’s 
Goods”; Lou E. Holland, “ Harnessing 
the Power of Pictures in Advertising”; 
H. C. Campbell, president, Western En- 
graving and Colortype Company, Seattle, 
“Your Story in Pictures Leaves Nothing 
Untold.” Also addresses by President 
Houser and Louis Flader. 

An International Exhibit of Advertising 
Art is rapidly being completed, according 
to John H. Logeman, of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, chairman of 
the committee. The exhibits will be dis- 
played in the banquet hall, rotunda and cor- 
ridors of Houston’s Civic Auditorium, where 
the general sessions will be held. 

Types of advertising art to be repre- 
sented are: (1) Original drawings and 
sketches by artists used for advertising pur- 
poses; (2) Reproduction in colors by lith- 
ographers for advertising purposes; (3) 
Engravers’ proofs and reproductions by 
engravers for advertising purposes; (4) 
Posters, showcards, labels, cartons and other 
examples of the work of lithographers as 
applied to advertising; (5) Exact speci- 
mens of specialty articles illustrating their 
use and application to advertising; (6) 
Catalogues, booklets, labels, cartons and 
other examples of the work of printers as 
applied to advertising; (7) Newspaper and 
magazine advertisements produced by ad- 
vertising agents, counselors and advertisers. 


Omaha as a Printing Town 

“What kind of a printing town is 
Omaha?” is a question that is of much 
interest to members of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Here are a few facts about Omaha’s print- 
eries: There are eighty printing and pub- 
lishing houses in Omaha. From the print- 
er’s devil to the superintendent or the man- 
aging editor of the publications, the city’s 
printing population is 1,520. These men, 
women and boys receive $2,690,682 a year, 


The New Flag of the I. T. U. 

Old Glory, among the first arrivals at the new head- 
quarters of the International Typographical Union 
in Indianapolis, was hoisted aloft by Seth R. Brown 
(left), first vice-president, and Austin Hewson, 
second vice-president. ‘The flag, the gift of A. G. 
Pollard, a manufacturer of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
was recently presented to the International by 
Lowell typographical union and accepted by Mr. 
Hewson. ‘The Canadian unions plan to supply a 
Canadian flag to fly beside the Stars and Stripes. 
making the average annual income of each 
printery employee, from devil to man- 
ager, $1,770. 

Four daily newspapers as well as forty 
trade, professional, educational and foreign 
language newspapers and magazines are 
published in Omaha. Their combined circu- 
lations total nearly two million subscribers. 
In addition to these publications, there are 
thirty house-organs published by large 
commercial and industrial establishments 
of the city, and sixty-six commercial print- 
ing houses. The products of the printing 
and publishing business of Omaha in 1924 
were valued at $9,422,706. 

The sixth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen will be held in Omaha in August. 


Smyth Company Moves to Larger Quarters 

The Joseph E. Smyth Company, manu- 
facturers of the National book-sewing ma- 
chine, are now in their own factory building 
at 130 to 136 North Campbell avenue, Chi- 
cago. With more than ten thousand square 
feet of ground floor space, the company 
will operate the largest factory in the 
country, used exclusively for the manufac- 
ture of book-sewing machines. 

The company was started in 1900 by the 
late Joseph E. Smyth, whose father, David 
M. Smyth, introduced the first book-sewing 
machine using cotton thread. 


New Book on Paper Dyeing 

The dyestuffs department of the Du Pont 
Company has just issued, in a limited edi- 
tion, a handsomely bound and printed vol- 
ume, entitled “‘ The Dyeing of Paper.” The 
book centains 103 pages and is unusual in 
its beauty of type and finishing. The text 
was prepared by John R. Roberts, a paper 
expert of the dyestuffs department, and 
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while not meant to be a complete treatise 
on paper it nevertheless gives in concise 
and pertinent form the various kinds of 
paper made, and deals in great detail with 
the dyestuffs used in paper and with meth- 
ods of dyeing. The laboratory procedure 
used in testing dyestuffs and matching 
shades forms an interesting chapter. A 
highly valuable part of the book is that 
which shows suitable colors for use on the 
various grades of paper and dyeing of cur- 
rent and special shades on some of the most 
generally used finishes. 


Personal and Other Mention 
Anton Duua, with Blomgren Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, since April, 1875, retires this 
month. He has been head molder of the 
company for thirty-five years, and in this 
long time has the remarkable record of not 
having missed a pay day. 


THACHER NELSON, designer, writer and 
typographer, Boston, announces that he has 
been retained in an advisory capacity on 
the staff of Granite, Marble and Bronze, 
and is giving a share of his time to assisting 
in an effort to improve the typography and 
advertising value of that publication. 


A piIspuTE having arisen over the con- 
struction of the present contract between 
the Franklin Association of Chicago and 
Typographical Union No. 16, former Judge 
Charles McDonald, now of the Foreman 
National Bank, has been agreed upon as ar- 
bitrator and has consented to serve as such. 
The first hearing was held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Thursday afternoon, April 23. 


CiviLiTE is the name of a new type put 
on the market by the American Type Foun- 
ders Company. It is decidedly freakish 
in cut and structure, and as such is a rad- 
ical departure from the simple beautiful 
type faces sponsored in late years by the 
big typefoundry which has done so much 
for the rebirth of typographic art. But we 
can console ourselves with the assurance 
that one robin does not make a summer. 


THe New York city office of the 
Harris Automatic Press Company ex- 
tends an invitation to the trade to visit 
its new quarters at 461 Eighth avenue, 
Room 1615. This address will be recog- 
nized as that of the Printing Crafts build- 
ing, in the center of the trade’s activity in 
New York city. The more spacious quar- 
ters here will allow a much larger display 
of offset specimens. Those of the trade 
accustomed to visiting these displays will 
be interested in the new setups. 


C. U. Smiumons, of the Stewart-Simmons 
Press, Waterloo, Iowa, has disposed of his 
interest in the company and accepted a 
position with Rogers & Co., Chicago, 
where he will have charge of promotion, 
sales and counsel work in the direct-adver- 
tising field. Mr. Simmons’ successor in the 
Stewart-Simmons Press is J. P. Schuy, who 
has been superintendent of the company 
for ten years and formerly was foreman of 
the composing room of the National Print- 
ing & Publishing Company, Chicago. Both 
men have our best wishes for success in their 
new positions. 
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Tue TypoGRAPHiIc SERVICE CoMPANy, of 
Los Angeles, used a pink and white blotter, 
printed in three colors, to announce the 
addition of a plan and layout department 
to its organization. The blotter was taste- 
fully made up and well printed. If it was 
the work of the new department, the Los 
Angeles printers are to be congratulated on 
the planning services at their disposal. 


Tue Engravographia is offering a prize 
of $250 for an alphabet design, suitable for 
an official style of lettering for social en- 
graving. The designed type need not be a 
radical departure from those now in use. 
One of the regular classic styles with suffi- 
cient modification to make it distinctive is 
suggested. All sketches should be sent to 
Louis F. Bockman, 2222 North Racine ave- 
nue, Chicago. one 


Tue StraTHMORE Horet Book tet, the 
latest of the Strathmore Town series, con- 
tains a number of bright and colorful sug- 
gestions for spring and summer advertising 
which evidently will interest a number of 
our readers. We surely are receiving many 
fine ideas from the publications of the paper 
houses, of which those originated by the 
Strathmore Paper Company hold front- 
rank position in beauty and utility. 


Cuartes H. Hastincs, publisher of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Evening Item, has the honor 
of being the third man in the United States 
to hold an honorary membership in the 
International Typographical Union. His 
honorary membership was presented to him 
at a banquet and testimonial, held in Super- 
intendent and Foremen’s Hall by members 
of the Jtem chapel and the Lynn Typo- 
graphical Union. The other two men to 
receive this honor were President Harding 
and William Jennings Bryan. 


Tue Hearst CHEMICAL RESEARCH LAB- 
oraTorY, New York city, is probably the 
first organized effort in the newspaper field 
to test the quality of raw manufacturing 
materials as well as the practical value of 
new manufacturing methods and processes. 
Hitherto the work of the laboratory has 
been confined to the standardization of the 
various materials going into the Hearst 
newspapers, the cost of which runs into 
millions of dollars annually. Now, however, 
the intention is to strike out into the crea- 
tive field, notably time-saving changes in 
photoengraving and other reproductive 
processes. 


Tue first advertisement ever telephoto- 
graphed to a newspaper was sent from Chi- 
cago, Tuesday evening, April 7, appearing 
the next morning in the New York Times. 
It was a display advertisement for Good- 
rich Silvertown balloon tires, and contained 
a halftone and display type matter. The 
William H. Rankin Company, of Chicago, 
was responsible for the stunt. Another 
advertisement was sent by the same method 
from New York to Chicago on Friday, 
April 17, and appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News that evening. This advertise- 
ment also was sent by the Rankin company, 
and was transmitted in just one and one- 
half hours. 


May, 1925 


A THREE-COLOR BROADSIDE, 25 by 38 
inches, printed on a heavy enamel, with 
the title “ Plowing with a Forked Stick,” 
has been received from the Stull-Smith 
Typesetting Company, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. The composition on the inside is 
twenty-one inches wide, set on the Ludlow 
in thirty-six point Caslon Bold with two 
lines in forty-eight-point Cheltenham Bold. 
Although we admire the progressiveness of 
the printer who equips himself with ma- 
chinery that will do work which up to a 
few years ago was practically impossible 
of accomplishment in any printing plant 
in the United States, we deprecate the ten- 
dency to flaunt such achievements in the 
face of those not able to install such equip- 
ment. No one has ever gained anything by 
advertising the inferiority of a competitor. 
The printing business is a business of give 
and take. Today you may be on top; to- 
morrow I may be. Nobody can tell. It 
behooves us, therefore, to treat the other 
fellow as we expect him to treat us. 


In Memoriam 
Tue Kenosha News Publishing Company 
has announced the death of its president, 
Walter Thomas Marlatt, on April 3. 


Joun G. OstrAnpER, president of the 
Ostrander-Seymour Company, photoengrav- 
ers’ supplies, Chicago, died of cancer of 
the throat, at his home, April 13. He was 
born in Chicago on May 19, 1871. 


Dorr Epwin Kimsatt, author of “ Com- 
posing-Room Management ” and a number 
of articles in THe INLAND PRINTER in 1919 
and 1920, died March 24 in Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia, forty-three years of age. His print- 
ing experience started when he and a friend 
edited and published the Evanston Town- 
ship High School Record. At Princeton, 
where he graduated in 1905, Mr. Kimball 
spent much of his spare time in the library 
studying the illuminated manuscripts and 
beginning to do the lettering that distin- 
guished his later work. 

In 1905 the firm of Kimball & Rogers was 
formed, changed later to the Kimball Press, 
whose artistic work was frequently shown 
in Tue INLAND Printer. In 1911 the Kim- 
ball Press was sold to the Blakely Printing 
Company, Chicago, with whom Mr. Kim- 
ball was connected for a year. Then he 
started west in search of health, which even 
California did not give. Always a student, 
he devoted much of the time of his enforced 
idleness to the study of composing-room 
problems and advertising. In 1914 he was 
with the Commercial Printing House oi 
Los Angeles, and in 1915 with the Pernau 
Publishing Company and later the Abbott 
Press, both of San Francisco. 

When he was compelled again to give up 
active business he arranged with the Abbott 
Press to make a survey of its composing- 
room conditions. With records and data 
furnished, he made the study and wrote the 
report in a little open-air workroom in the 
yard of his home in Berkeley. Here, in this 
little screened room, known as the Scrip- 
torium, the type was set for his book, 
“ Composing-Room Management,” and ar- 
ticles were written for the trade papers. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aus to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
r ating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
A sociated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciition; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
\.sociation. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

St BSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When{Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. -—- To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and _typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
de: ilers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





Furnished on application. 
tising medium is unquestioned. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THe INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHsy, LAwrENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RairHBy, LawrENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A, OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “‘ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
ane” Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desirec 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PARTNER WANTED by Alfred Kennedy (23 years old), KENNEDY CO., 

Printers, Oakland, Cal.; he has achieved a national reputation as a typog- 
rapher; plant (Kelly, 10 by 15 Miller, 10 by 15 C. & P. power cutter and type) 
inventories $10,000; 1913 sales $951; 1924 sales $27,411; with the right organ- 
ization, sales can be doubled—no increase in plant necessary. R.G. Dun rating 
$5,000 to $10,000 — good; generally considered best in Oakland in quality 
of product; the right man should easily get all his money back = first year. 
See photograph and write-up American Printer, March 20th, page 3 


FOR SALE — Job plant in middle-western town of 40,000; three jobbers, t two 
Millers, new type; excellent location and patronage; established 15 years; 

manager must devote entire time to specialty business which will itself use a 
considerable portion of the plant output; will require about $5,000 — the bal- 
ance can be paid in printing or in convenient payments; January Ist invoice 
$13,048.33; will sacrifice, but want to deal quick; plant will pay for itself 
in two years. A real opportunity — no bunk — and we welcome your investi- 
gation. B 246. 


PRINTING PLANT in Florida for sale; two-cylinder plant, model 14 Linotype 

with seventeen magazines, in Jacksonville; inventory $21,000; will also 
sell old-established farm monthly — both together or separate; terms; both 
on profitable basis. BOX 360, Jacksonville, Florida. 


FOR SALE — Well-equipped job printing office, established two and one-half 

years: — bn ,000; low rents; plant doing a fine business; a bargain 
if sold at once; son — health: central Pennsylvania location. CLEAR- 
FIELD PRINTING “COMPANY, Clearfield, Pa. 


$8,000 CASH buys a fully equipped newspaper and job plant in wide-awake 

territory in New York State, 130 miles from New York city; summer resort 
section with nearly fifty hotels; good all-year-round business; no competition; 
ill-health reason for selling. B 244. 


PRINTING BUSINESS for sale at a sacrifice; old established and going; 

Linotype No. 8, Miehle, 2 Gordons, Miller, power cutter, lots of type, etc.; 
in good condition; good will; other business demands all owner’s time. Room 
409, 102 N. Wells street, Chicago. 


WOULD LIKE TO LE ASE, with option on mn purchase, 2 a printing plant equipped 
to produce $100,000 worth of printing yearly: prefer plant to be located 
east of Chicago, in a city of about 100,000. B 257. 


FOUR MACHINE TYPESETTING PLANT in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; good 
opportunity for one or two operators; terms: part down, balance monthly 
payments. B 252 


























FOR SALE 

COMPLETE LINE new equipment, materials and outfits, also line of good, 

modern, overhauled machinery; some bargains direct from user, as follows: 
Ludlow typograph equipment, electric — pot, A. C. motor, 2 cabinets, 21 
fonts matrices, practically new, $1,700 cash f. 0. b. Chicago; 51 by 68 Cottrell 
cylinder cutter and creaser, new price about $8,000, price f. 0. b. Michigan 
$1,350; 11 by 17 Autopress in condition to do good work, high speed machine, 
$700; 13 by 19 Osterlind high speed cylinder hand feed, simple machine, $700; 

8 U. M. eyeletting machines; large and small Singer sewing machines. Also 
blero 48-inch Seybold auto clamp; 45-inch late model Sheridan auto 
clamp, and 34-inch Oswego side hand clamp with high stroke; 25 by 30 and 
39 by 53 bed Miehles; 46 by 68 — 5-0-S Miehle with Cross auto feeder to be 
released Sept. 1, or earlier, price $3,600; Daniels heavy type planer; 
18 Craftsman late style press with, Miller feeder; also 12 by 18 N. S. 
by 15 regular series C. & P. presses with Miller feeders; 12 - 18, 
and 17 by 25 Vandercook proof presses; 27 by 43 Washington proof press; 
three 32-inch Langston rotary board cutters with 110 volt D. C. motors, look 
nearly new, price each f. o. Chicago $100; Sheridan power bundling 
press f. o. b. Chicago $150; 36 by 52 four-roller Babcock Optimus, 2-revo- 
lution carrier delivery, trip; 39 by 52 and 46 by 62 Huber 2-revolution 
high grade presses for general publication printing; 6 stitchers, 5 punching 
machines, 20 Gordon presses, 6 Pony 2-revolution presses, 10 Pony drum 
presses. Buyers in central states tell us your requirements. Come to Chicago 
to select your new or overhauled equipment. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One Dexter Pony folder No. 722; 
as new — has seen very little service. Write 
price. KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Mentges 20 by 14 inch, three fold, job and circular folder; 
only slightly used: equipped with 110 volt, 60 cycle motor and extra side 
packing box; $450 cash. HUBBARD PRINTERY, Richmond, Ind. 








machine practically as good 
for descriptive circular and 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send tor booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order them from us. Illustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. “KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 








BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


~~ - __eliaaea Brown & Carver Automatic clamp cutting machine. 














BINDERY FOREMAN, a hustler, good executive and mechanic, with long 
experience in all branches of the trade, familiar with folding and other 
machines, will take position in any city or state. 


SITUATION WANTED — Expert ruler available; also handy in bindery; 
clean, fast, accurate; 20 years’ experience. B 248. 











HELP WANTED 
Bindery 








BINDERY FOREMAN — Must be thoroughly experienced on all pamphlet 

machinery. Give complete working record and salary expected in first 
letter. PRINT TRADES ASSOCIATION OF CINCINNATI, 306 Odd Fel- 
lows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED — Bookbinder to do forwarding and finishing; $36 to $40; state 
age and experience. A. J. LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. 





Composing Room 





WANTED — Hand compositor with special ability on book title pages; an 

opportunity with large New York house to establish a special department; 
man with ideas for distinctive work of this character. Give full experience. 
P. O. BOX 65, Madison Square Station. 


YOUNG COMMERCIAL COMPOSITOR for steady situation ‘‘ out where 
the West begins’; preferably non-union; Seattle, Washington. B 249. 








WANTED — ane operator; book and job plant; good live city; union 
shop. B 2 





Managers and Superintendents 





MANAGER WANTED to take charge of printing establishment in good Michi- 

gan field offering unlimited growth; two cylinders, five small presses, two 
automatic feeders, folder, linotypes, and other equipment in_ proportion; 
situation calls for competent, high-class man of proven ability who can plan 
and lay out direct mail campaigns and create business-getting mailing pieces; 
must be good salesman, able to meet executives and to estimate costs; prac- 
tical printing knowledge and ability to successfully handle men essential; man 
with family preferred; exceptional education advantages for children. Please 
state experience, age and salary desired. B 264. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER for modern plant doing $75,000 better class 

of commercial and publication work; must be thoroughly competent to 
manage help, do the buying, plan sales, etc.; salary commensurate with ability; 
state age, present salary, full details of experience and references. Replies 
treated confidentially. SCHENECTADY ART PRESS, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly experienced executive on ‘sales 

books or similar specialty; take complete charge; excellent opportunity. 
— — age, salary. NATIONAL SALESBOOK CO., Long 
Island City, N. 








A PRINTING SALESMAN with practical printing experience wanted to take 
manage ment of good shop in small city. B 263. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home spare time study; steady 

work, $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operation, together 
with a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes 
learning easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 25 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C 


Pressroom 








PRESSMAN — First-class; in large plant located in small town in Wisconsin; 
publication, book and commercial work; forty-eight hours, no labor trouble; 
only first-class pressman desiring steady, permanent job need apply. B 123. 





Salesman 





PRINTER SALESMAN WANTED to take charge of well-equipped small city 
. Plant; must be able to sell as well as supervise production; permanent. 
261. 


INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s 

way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical school 
in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of Intertypes 
and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in conjunction 
with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected with 
Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbelievable 
results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BENNETT’S 
INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 17 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 E. 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


Composing Room 





WANTED — Position as composing room foreman in larger plant; Great 

Lakes region preferred; well versed in layout and estimating; practical 
knowledge of Monotype and Linotype; can handle men and accounted as a 
maximum producer; understands presswork and bindery work; at present 
holding executive position; age 37. B 259 


MACHINIST OPERATOR AND OPERATOR — man and wife — want situa- 

tion where wife can increase speed, now 3,000; man sets up to 9,000; 
experienced on all machines and all classes of work; good machinist, executive 
experience; references. TOM W. JOHNSTON, 424 Belden avenue, Chicago. 








MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR open for position in eastern United 
States; 4,000 ems per hour on straight matter, not fast on tables; clean 
proofs. CLARENCE BALDWIN, 360-A Thirteenth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





YOUNG MAN, with nine years of practical experience as a compositor and 
with a general knowledge of printing, desires a position where an opportunity 
leading to something better can be made; New York or vicinity. B 251 





me AROUND COUNTRY PRINTER desires permanent situation; fifteen 
ears’ experience; can care and operate linotype; no booze or tobacco. 
Box 94, Bison, South Dakota. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Understands all models; non-union. CHARLES 
PREUSS, 415 Charlotte place, Glendale, Long Island, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED MONOTYPE MAN wants job as ‘a4 operator, caster 
man, combination, or operating type and rule caster. B 9 











Engravers 





PROCESS WORKER wants to become partner and work as engraver in small 
shop. 1408 East Main street, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





Executives 





CAPABLE PRINTING EXECUTIVE desires permanent connections with 

modern plant as manager, superintendent, foreman or general office man; 
successfully operated plant of own 5 years; 15 years’ practical experience in 
all departments; also expert in correspondence, estimating, cost accounting, 
soliciting, preparing copy, etc.; good executive securing maximum production 
at minimum cost; age 40; married; best of habits; references. ROBERT 
ODELL, Cannelton, Indiana. 


DO YOU NEED AN EXECUTIVE? —A young man with successful experi- 
ence as foreman, superintendent, estimator, buyer and selling experience, 
open for a position; he is now employed and giving satisfactory service; 

fom how to manage and produce high-grade printed salesmanship and other 

classes of printing, but does not pose as an expert advertising man. B 150. 








Managers and Superintendents 





MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT — Experienced production man specializing 

on color printing and high-grade typography; designer and layout man of 
strong color ideas for advertising campaigns, direct mail or outdoor; practical 
in all departments; printing advisor on intricate problems or yearly contracts, 
organizer of sales forces assisting salesmen with unique dummies and correct 
estimates; great experience in laying out new plants or improving old ones; 
accepts three months’ trial; middle aged American; no less than $200 weekly 
salary considered; will positively increase present trade. A telegram to come 
today is worth two letters tomorrow. Wire CHARLES D. WETMORE, 265 
West 24th street, New York city. 





YOUNG MAN with the responsibilities of a large family; 17 years’ experience 

in printing, both technical and executive; four years general manager of large 
plant doing excellent color work; would like to change for good reasons; 
prospects must be much better than the average and reward for diligence 
should be rapid and certain; guarantees to give absolute proof of ability to 
handle every detail of large establishment; only high-class propositions can 
be considered and applicant will visit at his own expense any one interested 
in his services. B 254. 





IS YOUR PRINTING PLANT producing at a profit? Do you require the 

services of an experienced superintendent or manager, a practical and expe- 
rienced executive, a business developer and a profitable production man? 
Plant equipped to produce about $300,000 yearly preferred; will be at liberty 
May Ist. B 255. 


GENERAL FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT desires permanent connection 

with progressive printing plant; six years executive and accustomed to han- 
dling better grade of printing; plants having less than twenty employees 
not considered; don’t wire, write. H. S. McNEELY, 204 S. Newport avenue, 
Tampa, Fila. 








SUPERINTENDENT, thoroughly qualified in all branches of printing, manage- 

ment of help, estimating and buying, etc., desires Chicago position; out- 
standing ability in obtaining maximum production and quality; wide experience 
in U. S. and abroad; highest recommendations. B 258 





RELIGIOUS ART CALENDARS FOR 1926 — Special subjects, calendar pads, 

for every denomination; churches, undertakers, merchants everywhere 
buy; quick sellers, big profits. Commercial calendars also. MacTAGGART, 
1235 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AN EXECUTIVE, now employed as superintendent, who has had five years’ 
experience in commercial plants, six years in label and ten years in calendar 

- specialty printing, desires position in the South, preferably in Florida. 
253. 




















ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CoO., Elgin, Illinois 





SAVE THE ORIGINALS (Type and Engravings)! PRINT FROM ACCURATE PLATES 
FOR FLAT PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved Plates) FOR ROTARY PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved and Curved Base 

There Are Reasons. Ask Your Platemaker, or Us. 

BERTEL O. HENNING SALES AGENCY, 608 South Dearborn Street, aiivaiee Illinois 
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Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Am capable of getting maximum production out 

of help; efficient in process printing, publication, magazine, catalogue, color 
work, book and commercial; all classes of printing; PROMPTITUDE in de- 
liveries; employer’s interests and satisfied customers always my aim; am 
alert, practical; best of references, character and ability. B 256. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, capable of taking charge; 18 years’ experience on 
half-tone and color work, 8 years in colortypes, Chicago; want steady 
position small city; non-union. B 262. 


p RESSMAN, cylinder, platen, Kelly and Miller; 
classes of color and halftone work; 
pressroom foreman. B 250. 
CYLINDER PRESSMAN, experienced on the better class of printing, 
to make a change; strictly sober and reliable; prefer central states. 








16 years’ experience on all 
competent to assume responsibility of 





wants 
B 149. 





Proofroom 


PROOFREADER (Lady) wants position; 
newspaper, job and book work. B 260. 





has had 9 years’ experience on 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


\ ‘ANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic press, 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


\ \NTED — One used Kidder double quarto, 12 by 26 inch, 
B 2 





15 by 18. M. M. 





perfecting press. 
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Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper “burners.” Write UTILITY 
HEATER CO., Inc., 239 Centre street, New York. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 
Chicago. 





7 S. Dearborn street, 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., Inc., New York. 
photoengraving machinery. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales 





Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, "Chicago, Ill. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
aa” 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
iicago. 








Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 








Feeder for Job Presses 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Gold Leat 











\i \NTED — Small electrotype plant. 


Give list of machines and particulars. 
B2 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY > 








Advertising Service 


‘ “ YOUR © HOUSE- ORGAN SERVICE. brings customers and _ does ” wonderful 

work in getting a hearing with buyers for our salesmen,” says one sub- 
scriber to our “ Tabloid ” House-Organ Service. Exclusive territory. PRAIGG, 
KISER & CO., 222 E. Ontario street, Chicago. 


Bookbinding Machinery 


|OHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
chines, strip end trimmer, perfect collator. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock on hand. 











Stripping ma- 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 


BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER — See Ty: pefounders. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





; Brass Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


‘’. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 











Chase "Manufacturers 


B \RNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders, 





Composing Room Equipment — Wood and Steel 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. 


M. SWIFT & SONS, 
Lane, Hartford, Conn. 


100 Love 





Gummed Paper, Gummed ‘Tape 
C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 
Hand-Finished Metal R Rule 


TAYLOR-MADE, “ nonworkupable ” column rules are favorably known ‘from 
coast to coast. Get the best; they cost less. Get catalog. W. E 
TAYLOR, 213 W. 40th, New York city. Est. 1920. 


Ink Mills—For Regrinding 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















Job Printing Presses 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








Live Stock and Poultry Cuts 
CHAS. L. “STILES, Station F., Columbus, Ohio. 





Low and Ribless Slugs on the Linotype 





THE NORIB low slug and rule caster casts 6-point 30-ems ribless low slugs, and 

any length 5-9-point ribless border or type slugs, all of even thickness and 
exact height, on the ordinary (universal) mold of the Linotype or Intertype, 
with ordinary liners and slides; operation same as recasting ribbed slugs; 
price $10.00 prepaid. THE NORIB CO., 139 Seventh avenue, New York city. 





Numbering Machines 


HAND, Typographic and Special THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
—— CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














Overlay Process for Half-Tones 
SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
print right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 
Paper Cutters 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.— See Typefounders. 


B BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Cylinder Presses 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 


‘Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


HOE, R., & CO., Inc., New York. 
photoengraving machinery; 





AME RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





B ARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Over 1400 Printers in Canada and Foreign Countries 
Pay $4.50 and $5.00 a Year to Read The Inland Printer 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAWM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth’ street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Printing Material 
FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
& SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Proof Presses 











Established 1859. 























AMERICAN TYPE 
BARNHART BROS. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER 








May, 1925 

















Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. ato 
“4 Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; ; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517- $19 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, "557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte 
sts. ; Minneapolis, 419 4th st.. South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 
121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; 
Spokane, West 310 First ave.; Milwaukee, 125 Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 
376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses a: 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce’ street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis: 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pende 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule 
brass ’galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari 
ous “‘ Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery o 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city, 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ” wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Boston Wire Stitchers. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods — Cut-Cost Equipment 


mond, 11 Governor st.; 





























BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 








EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


114 East 13th street, New York 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Saw Trimmers 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 


























THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 











HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer : + ee LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. 
Steel Composing Room Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 
J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 








STEEL perforating and cutting rule. 
street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 
BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, 





Chicago, Ill. 





for Every Printing 
Requirement 


Motors and Controllers 








NEW YORK 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Machinery 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina, street, Chi- 
cago, Il]. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 











Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 


Stripping Machines 
PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Tags 

MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 

COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 
C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 

Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 











JOHN J. 

















Machines 





Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 
material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 








Linotype or Intertype Motors 
Write us Your Needs or Troubles 


80 to 100 used overhauled equipments ready 
for sale—taken in trade when we sold new 
equipment, due to change of current. 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 











Printing Piants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 
American Type Founders Co., Conner Fendler Branch 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 
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To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 
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An Old Pressman Says: 
* I have tried others but get the Best 


Results from 


WETTER 


Numbering 
N92. 12356 Machines oe 


5-Wheel Machine 6-Wheel Machine 


| $16. 0O $18.00 SOLD BY ALL 


RELIABLE DEALERS 

















Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn,N. Y.,U.S.A. 








Turn Your 


Teac ssa Packages Into Profit 


| hick wee Ke-Shaper 


Matrix Combination 
Swage 
For re-shaping worn and twisted 
combinations. Will Save Mats, 
Save Time and Save Money. 
Soon pays for itself. 





Lindley Folding Stationery Boxes cost so little and are so 
Ask any user easy to handle, you cannot afford to overlook this method 
Price, $12.50 of delivering your printed matter. 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co. Write for Prices and Samples 
1249 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 

















UPRIGHTGRAIN Printing Base Systems 


SECTIONAL + POINT SYSTEM - STANDARD AND HALFTONE HEIGHT 


J.W. PITT, INC. 


Home Office and Factory: BATH, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY 
E. G. LUNDEEN 
203 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ANDREW & SUTER, 23 Goswell Road - London, E. C. 1, England 
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“If I Could Have but 
One Kind of Paper’ 


“If I could have but one kind of paper,” said the printer, 
“my work would be easier and my profits better.” 


Unfortunately custom and the varied demands of adver- 
tisers call for many kinds of paper — some think too many. 


We have no specific for all the printer’s ills, but we do have 


Buckeye Cover 


Of this paper we can truly say that it meets all reasonable re- 


The Founder quirements of both printer and advertiser in papers of its class. 
WILLIAM BECKETT 


1821 - 1895 
1. Buckeye Cover has strength, durability, distinction. 


2. Buckeye Cover is fine enough for the best work, cheap 
enough for daily use. 


. Buckeye Cover is equally suited to letterpress or offset. 


. Buckeye Cover takes embossing that fractures more ex- 
pensive sheets. 


5. Buckeye Cover is obtainable in twelve colors, three 
finishes. 


6. Buckeye Cover Envelopes to match are stocked. 


Strong claims, these, but verified by the experience and 

D Gee judgment of the printers and advertisers of America and 

A Ly reflected by their patronage. Nearly one-fourth of all cover 
paper used in 1924 was Buckeye Cover. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 





TO OUR FRIENDS in the printing and advertising fields, who will 
be so good as to write us on their business stationery, we will gladly 
send Buckeye Specimen Box No. 6. It is large and highly suggestive. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Stephens & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Jonn Carter & Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 

Gray Envelope Mfg. Co., Inc. (Env.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Midland Paper Co. 

Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Chatfield & Woods Co, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Reynolds & Reynolds Co, (Tablets) 

Buyer’s Paper Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 

Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Donaldson Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

The Paper Supply Co, 


Howard Ledger 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 

Bermi:.gham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Western Pacific Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY 

Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Wilcox-Moshe!-Leftholm Co, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 

McFarlane, Son and Hodgson 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Bahrenburg & Co. 

Clement & Stockwell, Ince 

J. E. Linde Paper Co. 

Allan & Gray 

White-Burbank Paper Co, 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

J. T. Monohan Co, 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Marshall Paper Co, 
PATERSON, N. J. 

Paterson Card & Paper Co. 


Howard Bond Agents 


PEORIA, ILL. 

John C. Streibich Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Garrett-Buchanan Co 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Chatfield & Woods Co, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

John Carter & Co. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

The Colorado Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
SAN ANSELMO, CALIF 

Marin Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Marin Paper Co. 

Norman F. Hall Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

e F. B. Garrett Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Ohio and Michigan Paper Co 
TORONTO, CANADA 

Barber-Ellis Co, 
VANCOUVER, B. C 

Columbia Paper Co. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

F. T. Parsons Paper Co, 
WEST CARROLTON, OHIO 

American Envelope Co. (Env.) 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 

Barkwell Paper Co. 

Barber-Ellis Co. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

The State Paver Co. 


Compare It! Tear It! 
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Test It! And You 
Will Specify It! 


Howard Laid Bond 
Howard Envelopes 











The Howard Paper Co., Urbana, Ohio 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
10 LaSalle St. 


























NEW YORK OFFICE 
280 Broadway 
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COLLINS 


COVERS 


MAKE 


FINE CATALOGUES’ 


ONE of these Collins Covers 
is the RIGHT cover for ‘you 


@Emphasized in every Co tins 
Cover Papers are the six essential 
points which qualify them to deliver 
your sales message—DIGNITY - STYLE - 
COLOR * TEXTURE” PRINTABILITY and 
DuRABILITY. Each point of superiority 
is moulded into the sheet—each point 
is essential for maximum results. 


(@ Everybody who utilizes the printed 
catalog should know about Collins 
Cover Papers—their attractiveness, 
advantages and their wide range of 
usefulness in the field of advertising. 


(Let us send you sample books of 
all the Collins Cover Lines. Every 
artist, designer, sales manager, adver- 
tising man and printer should see for 
himself how a distinctive cover paper 
gains that first favorable impression 
upon which the success of all adver- 
tising depends. 
fe Quality Cover Papers “| 
Coated Cardboards are Sold through 


Distributors in the Principal Cities 


MADE BY 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


¥ 


Castilian 


Few cover papers enjoy 
the vogue and prestige of 
CastTILIANn, which has the 
look and feel of rich old 
Spanish leather, and pos- 
sesses unusual strength 
and wearing qualities. 

8 colors - 2 weights 








Algerian 


A popular priced cover 
of unusual character with 
a soft suede-like texture 
and a leathery feel that 
is distinctly unique. 

7 colors - 1 weight 








Librarian 


A new and inexpensive 
dress for all forms of cata- 
logs and brochures. Soft 
and flexible stock with a 
distinctive leather em- 
bossed surface. 

7 colors - 2 weights 








Rippletone 


A practical all-purpose 
cover paper with a soft 
ripple-like coated surface. 
Good strength, embossing 
and printing qualities. 

6 colors - 2 weights 








Damas can 


Beauty and distinction are 
the outstanding features 
of this rich, lustrous me- 
tallicsurfaced cover paper. 
Exceptionally strong. 

4 colors - 2 weights 








Duotone 


Acloud-like coated trans- 
lucent stock witha perfect 
printing surface. Excel- 
lent for announcements, 
menus, folders, reply cards 
and dainty brochures. 

4 colors - 3 ply 











UV 


Anniversary 


A duplex translucent 
stock with a rich metallic 
ripple embossed surface, 
suitable for booklets, 
announcements and pro- 
grams. Made in gold and 
silver finishes. 
2 colors - 3 ply 
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Stonewall Linen Ledger 


RIDGING THE GAP! Between the past and the present 
lies a chasm of time—perhaps an hour, perhaps a century. 
Records of the past form our only connection with it. 


The lapse of years is effectively bridged by STONEWALL LEDGER. 
The leathery texture, superior quality, and smooth, age-resisting 
surface of this sterling sheet make a permanent highway for the 
facts and figures that control our commercial transactions. Rec- 
ords entrusted to it will remain legible for years, in spite of constant 
handling. Are you building on STONEWALL for the years to comeP 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atpany, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
PAP OUIMON 5 WU so ones ds WOK WG scoala ala eobju a ieserersie Woelz Brothers 
BADTINGRE,. NID :.....-...6.5.6:0:668 Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
PRE DRONE san 5 -oo stews ks ee eeant Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Cuicaco, ILt The Blunden-Lyon Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
MOnUMBIA, Se Goo eis odessa Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
CoLumsBus, OHIO The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
BORTEATIET , MEENEN 6. 15c: 2'5 10°25 aSies yo eee wee ee onein ae Peyton Paper Co. 
PO, PNR so ss siden veuwees The Paper Supply Co. 
ENBIANAPOLIS,.. HIND = 3.05.55 sis 0'01s- 4 e-oies sesie's Century Paper Co. 
Kansas City, } Kansas City Paper House 
Lansinc, Micu Dudley Paper Co. 
Tae AMOREEE, GAR c 6 ccc cic wesecs Western Pacific Paper Co. 
LovIsvILLE, Ky The Rowland Co. 
I, TE ios 6.6000 eS eR a sae Tayloe Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MIRN. 0.0 00é00208 000 Minneapolis Paper Co. 


INASHVIEED, (RENN 3 «a's. j.¢c:0 vec eta celdiciers Clements Paper Co. 
New Ontzans, LA. ......00008 The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
IN We WOME UIs ooo. c erase: o.0sieisiet eave acaes F. W. Anderson & Co. 
POE ir RN Gio oa ass ods sangice scelave waesace-aee Sutphin Paper Co. 
New York City Urquhart Paper Co. 
Do os a | ae a Old Dominion Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA............ Kansas City Paper House 
OMAHA, INEBG <i 0s sas ics cas Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
PIREUADEEDIIAS PAG ici. 0:c:ric eeceecsescvew aici Molten Paper Co. 
PUPTONNR, FAs oko i 6 cece ces Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
PRIGEEMOND AVN 6s. 6:0:clecacesesu tcyecale Recs Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SES MOE) SUNG oo a8 0 5a wade sl srew gees E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
San AnTONIO, TEXAS................San Antonio Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
MPBINGEERID,. (VIO) o.sh0ic.0siesec.e< ee eawen Springfield Paper Co. 
ToLepo, OHIO Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 
WE SA ORY Ae aclec.cocsscacceve is we cares a eae eee Tayloe Paper Co. 
Wasmmoetoen, BD. ©)... .c6 css Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
WORCESTER, MAGS. dic. cccaecincware Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


Export—New York City, American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit Tree Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BoNnD 
NEENAH Bonp 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Wispom Bonp 
GtacrER Bonpb 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
RESOLUTE LEDGER 
PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Check the YY: Dames 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


€ 
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“Doing a good job 
for your SALESMEN 















uality letterheads cost your customers 









































HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


L Or 
(60) Sl more — Old Hampshire advertising 
. 7, ) 
: 4qj tells them why they are worth more. 
A policeman « iit 
— 
Qe): m=e(@ |} Over and over again this spring the business 
we ° man is being vigorously reminded that good 
flu W i R 
th rite y oursel letterheads are a dollars-and-cents asset to his 
a a letter— business. He is being reminded that letterheads 
- a ; hit of Old Hampshire Bond are worth the extra cost. 
4 Sign it, seal it, mail it— 
b 9 oe Beginning February 24, twice a week for 
a oo : impress you as twelve weeks, Old Hampshire advertisements 
s avorably as the other let- . : ’ 
. ters you received in the are appearing in twenty-five of the country’s 
i same mail ? most influential newspapers. Each newspaper 
, That’s a test we invite ; : | 
— enthetangiiectiens— on the list was selected with the object of reach- 
Sq ask us or your printer for ing the greatest number of business men. 
samples for the purpose, 
asain dann Let your customers see crisp, crackling sheets 


of Old Hampshire Bond. Let them know you 
can give them better jobs on this well-known 
quality stock. Turn Old Hampshire advertising 
into orders for you. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 




















Printers everywhere are 
finishing the job these ad- 
vertisements are starting. 
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for ba 
snors comfort 1d 
can chair where so has always 
9 git is another sper Any number'9 
longed for wand i oi it wise that you 
sahaca Ne ses Mm ~ yw. 
— pg ee with a Cozy Glo 
. 


provide 


purpose; first to merchandise Cozy Glow dealer 
helps and second to be used as a dealer help in it- 
self. Being large and carrying a giant illustration, 
the inside spread made a very effective hanger. 
Naturally this had to be attractively printed, which 
explains why Foldwell Coated Book was chosen for 
the job. In addition to this, Foldwell was chosen 
for its exceptional strength. Its long fibres and big 
rag content insured safe delivery of each piece— 
even though the mailing size was large. Foldwell 
preserved the integrity of this broadside and made 
possible its secondary use as a dealer hanger. 


Manufacturers of the Fold- 

well line of folding coated 

papers—coated book, cover, 

writing, dull-coat writing 
and split-color. 


2 Nationally 





Purpose: To urge dealers to prepare for Cozy Glow selling 
season by getting dealer helps. Secondary Purpose: Inside 
spread, featured above, for window or store display. 


Distributed: By mail, unprotected, through Westinghouse 
Agent Jobbers to electrical dealers in all parts of the country. 


Plan and Copy: By Merchandising Division, Department of 
Publicity, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Art Work: By Pitt Studios, Pittsburgh. 


Plates: Duotones by the Pittsburgh Photo Engraving Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Printing: Two-color—orange and black—by the Jackson-Rem- 
linger Printing Co., Pittsburgh. 


Size: Flat, 25" x 19", Folded, 124%" x 6%". 
Folds: One vertical and two right angle. 
Paper: 25 x 38 - 100-lb. Foldwell Coated Book, White. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
801 South Wells Street - Chicago 
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T is much easier to sell | man wh 
with him to meet him at his clu n : 
For many years, Hammermill advertisis anon Beonink 


~ Post has been meeting millions of business men in just that way. 


It has given them a friendly feeling for the paper itself — it has 


taught them how to use more printed forms, it has made them 
better customers for the printer. — 


d that advertising walks into your 
nermill Bond and associates i 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCANDLIN PLATES BY WALKER ENGRAVING CO 
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use with good business practice,an ‘he is abo tas good a prospective 
customer as you could ask. You ge dvantage of all the sales 
work that has been done if you 1 ‘recommend for his work — 


| THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER _ noe 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PA. © NEW YORK OFFICE, 291 BROADWAY 
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iters Rollers 
Line Engravings 


INC ETCHINGS require careful presswork, 

and good rollers. Only so can the fine detail 

of each line be brought out distinctly, without 

filling up and blurring. Bingham’s Composition 

Rollers are ideal for printing from line engrav- 
ings on either flat bed or rotary presses. 


Because of their life and resilience, these rollers 
can be depended upon to reproduce all the finest 
dots of a Ben Day pattern, or the intricate design 
of a lace-work border, whether the stock be high 
finish enamel or news print. 


























For 76 years the name of Bingham has been associated with 
the most advanced development in printers’ rollers. Sam’l 
Bingham’s Composition Rollers represent the most recent 
results of that experience. They can be obtained for any size 
or style of press, and they are manufactured with the one idea 
that quality in printing is above every other consideration. 
Quality printing can best be secured during summer months 
by the use of rollers suited to existing atmospheric conditions. 
Consequently we recommend the use of summer rollers in 
warm weather. 








It is now time to order your summer rollers. Send the order 
to the nearest of our eleven factories, and you will receive 
them in ample time for hot weather use. There is a fully 
equipped Bingham plant within overnight shipping distance of 
every printer in the territory we serve. Send in your order now. 














Use our Red Shipping Labels 


Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers’ Rollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 


DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St., South Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 





76 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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A Move for 
Better Business 


ESOURCE BOND will lift your letter- 


13 
We 


head work out of the ordinary class into 
the distinctive class without penalty for 


lack of workability on the printing press or high 
price due to obsolete manufacturing conditions. 
It is a quality paper at a quantity price. Ask our 
distributors for samples and prices. 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, 


Wisconsin 


DISTRIBUTORS 


B. F. Bonp Paper COMPANY 

.. Kntcut, ALLEN & Crark, Inc. 
.. EMPIRE PAPER COMPANY 
KINGSLEY PAPER COMPANY 

.. THE Buyer’s PAPER COMPANY 
CARTER, Rice & CARPENTER PAPER Co. 
C. P. Lesh PAPER COMPANY 

. MADISON PAPER COMPANY 

.. TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
ALLMAN-CHRISTIANSEN PAPER Co. 
Witcox-MOsHER-LEFFHOLM Co. 
Conrow Bros. 

Green, Low & Doteg, Inc. 


Baltimore, Md... . 
Boston, Mass........ 
Chicago, [il 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado. . 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Madison, Wis......... 
Memphis, Tenn... .. 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 
New York, N.Y.. 
New York, N.Y. 


New York, N. Y KuENSTNER & LucIE PaPER Co, 
New York, N. Y.................BisHop Paper Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa.... .. PAPER HOUSE OF PENN. 
Portland, Ore ois es adie Wa Be SOR ALE 
Richmond, Va.. THERN PAPER COMPANY 
eee ee E. E. EMprREE PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo BAKER PAPER ComPANny, INc. 
St. Paul, -Minn IntER-City PAPER Co. 
Spokane, Wash.........SPOKANE PAPER & STATIONERY CO. 
Toledo, Ohio......... . COMMERCE Paper Co. 
fg | ee : .. TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 
Washington, D.C.. ... STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
EXPORT— Mavricr O’MEARA Company, New Vork, N.Y. 


ESOURCE 
BOND 
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UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 





The world's larget manufacturers of envelopes 








A box that talks 


to your customer’s eye 


S the drum major stands 
out in a parade, so the new 
Columbian White Wove Box 
stands out on the printer’s 


shelf. 


When the customer’s eye 
roams over your stock, it can’t 
help resting on this striking 
box—a sure reminder of good 
envelopes. 


When your customer wants 
to re-order, this unusual label 
recalls the name—Columbian 


White Wove. 
When Columbian White 


Woves are removed from the 
box or separated from the 
banded package, they don’t 
become orphans. The United 
States Envelope watermark 
tells the buyer that this is the 
known envelope that he can 
always depend on. 


Printers everywhere have 
welcomed the Columbian 
White Wove as the standard- 
ized commercial envelope, 
good enough for the customer 
who is fussy or particular— 
low-priced enough for the fel- 
low whose hobby is close 
buying. 


The Columbian White 
Wove gives what your cus- 
tomer wants in a practical, 
everyday envelope. Paper of 
an excellent writing, typing 
and printing surface; gum 
that sticks when moistened 
(and not before). 


Whether you buy them in 
Portland, Maine, or Portland, 
Oregon, or anywhere in be- 
tween, you can rest assured 
that their quality will be uni- 
form. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 








Columbian White Woves are 
full high-cut, from high- 
grade white wove stock, 
surfaced to take a clear im- 
pression from type, line or 
wood engravings, and elec- 
trotypes. 

Columbian White Woves 
are put up in substantial, 
attractively printed, dust- 
proof and soil-proof boxes— 
packages that impress the 
buyer and are easily re- 
membered. 


A guarantee enclosed in 
every box, states clearly 
that, if due to any fault in 
manufacture, these envel- 
opes fail to give complete 
satisfaction, the distributor 
is authorized to exchange 
them. 

Columbian White Woves 
are made in a full range of 
commercial sizes, from No. 
5 to 14 and Monarch. 


Columbian White Woves 
are made especially to be 
sold through printers. They 
are stocked in a full range 
of sizes, by paper merchants 
everywhere. 


The Columbian White 
Wove does not lose its 
identity, even when re- 


moved from the box it 
came in. The USE water- 


Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. ° ° ° 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Env. Co. mark identifies tt 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. — National Envelope Co. Philadelphia, Pa. The Monarch Envelope Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Location Division | Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Envelope Co. Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
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Good Covers 
for Good Books 


' Good Covers Stimulate 
Agents Interest 


RAINING agents is a task which was made easier for 

the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company by the 
Molloy Made Cover shown above. It is a specially designed 
loose-leaf post binder in which the company’s bulletins are 
kept by agents for ready reference. 


Institutional Pride 


Such a cover does more than 
merely serve as a convenient filing 
device. It builds institutional 
pride in the agent—he is proud to 
work for a company which fur- 
nishes him with such help. His 
interest is stimulated, and he does 
better work. 


Covers for Any Purpose 


Molloy Made Covers are ideal for 
such duty, or for catalogs, sales 
manuals, counter books, or statis- 
tical reports. They create a last- 
ing favorable impression. 


Ruggedly Built 
Toughest leather-cloth is the ma- 
terial from which Molloy Made 
Covers are built. They can be 
furnished in either stiff or flexible 
style, for case binding or for any 
style of ring, string, or post loose- 
leaf binding. 


Write to Us 


We extend full co-operation to 
printers. Let us send you sample 
covers and a sketch for any book 
contract. Molloy Made Covers 
lift you out of the competitive 
class. The cost is moderate. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2859 North Western Avenue 


300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 
126 East 84th Place, Los Angeles 


MOLLOY MADE 
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WHICH PAPER? 


The Strathmore 


Tells 


4-Group Plan 








COVERS <z 


BOOKS 
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JAPANS 





BONDS 
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Bay Path Cover 


Bay Path Book 


Bay Path Imperial 


Bay Path Bond 

Blandford Bond 

Strathmore 
Multicopy Bond 


Bay Path Vellum 





oe 
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Alexandra Deckle 
Edge Narrow Width 
Old Cloister Cover 
Rhododendron Cover 
Strathmore Munsell 
Cover 


Alexandra Book 

Alexandra Deckle 
Edge Narrow Width 

Blandford Book 








Alexandra Japan 


Alexis Bond 
Saxon Bond 


Alexandra Brilliant 

Strathmore Snowdrift 

Telanian Extra 
Super 


Woronoco Damask 











THE BTSs TInGcovis 


HED:+GROUP 





Old Stratford 
Parchment Cover 
Strathmore Deckle 
Edge Narrow Width 


Old Stratford Book 
Strathmore Charcoal 
Strathmore Deckle 

Edge Narrow Width 





American Japan 
Parchment 
Strathmore Japan 


Strathmore Deed 

' Strathmore 
Parchment 

Woronoco Bond 


Strathmore Script 





me * 


DECO 


mMATIVE + 


GROUP 





Aladdin Cover 
Araby Cover 
Bannockburn Cover 
Parquetry Cover 
Strathlaid Booklet 
Strathmore Brochure 
Strathmore De Luxe 


Strathlaid Booklet 
Strathmore De Luxe 














Aladdin Writings 
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EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
THE PICTURE 
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THE New 


STRATHMORE 


4-GROUP PLAN 


Which paper? Which for everyday 
printing? Which for better or pres- 
tige printing? Which for the best 
or distinguished printing? Which for 
novel-appearing or decorative print- 
ing? The new STRATHMORE 
4-Group Plan tells. It divides all 
STRATHMORE Papers into groups 
—three groups at three price levels 
and a fourth group of novelty or 


decorative papers. Given a price limi- 


The 4-Group Plan tells 
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tation, the plan points instantly to 
the right-priced Strathmore papers. 
Given a quality specification, the 
plan points instantly to right-quali- 
tied Strathmore paper . . . . What 
printer doesn’t want to create better 
direct-mail? The 4-Group Plan 
Card (preceding page) is the new 
plan in use form. Consider Ithis card 
an applicant for a job. A 2-cent 
stamp hires him. Use the coupon. 
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HERE’S THE BOOK YOU WANT 


To HELP you decide the choice of 
paper that will do you and your job 
the most credit—to help you select 
the proper weight, color, size and 
finish of stock that will make you 
friends and money—we are issuing 
this new sample book. 

This sturdy little volume, hand- 
somely bound in fabrikoid leather, 
should be on your desk when you 
plan your work, and in your sales- 
man’s pocket when he is calling on 


customers. It contains one sheet 
of every weight and color of the 
famous seventeen lines, coated and 
uncoated, for which Dill & Collins 
have long been renowned, and every 
line is illustrated. You will have no 
trouble finding what you want. A 
tab index shows at a glance where 
each grade can be found. Ask the 
nearest distributer for your copy. 
Dill & Collins Co., 112 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. 


DILL & COLLINS 


MASTER MAKERS OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS 


& 


List of DILL & COLLINS CO.’S distributers and their offices 


Atlanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Baltimore—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Boston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Chicago—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Concord, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 

Des Moines—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Hartford—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Jacksonville—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Kansas City—Berminghan, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis— Minneapolis Paper Co. 

New York City— Marquardt, Blake & Decker 


New York City—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
New York City—M. & F. Schlosser 
Omaha—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Philadelphia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pittsburgh—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Portland, Oregon—Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Richmond— Virginia Paper Co. 

Rochester— Geo. E. Doyle Company 
Sacramento, Calif.—Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
St. Louis— Acme Paper Company 

St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Springfield, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
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ROWN’S 
Flexible Hinge 


for loose-leaf books requiring flexibility with 
unmarred writing, ruling and erasing surface 


The L. L. Brown Paper Company announces a 
new, flexible hinge for loose-leaf books,— 


a hinge that is actually formed in the sheet by skilful regula- 
tion of the flowing fibres as the paper is being made,— 
and not by the usual practices of sucking, blowing or scoop- 


Brown’s Flexible Hinge is ing out fibres during formation, or grinding them out 


not obtained by sucking, 


blowing, scooping or grind- 
ing out fibres. It is formed 
in the sheet by a new proc- 
ess which makes the sec- 
tion pliant, yet leaves the 
ruling, writing and eras- 
ing surface entirely un- 


If you use high grade 
Ledgers, Linens, and 
Bonds, you will find 
“Brown’s Paper” a real 
sales help—it’s some- 
thing more than a 
house organ. Sent free 
on request. 


afterwards. 

The new hinge insures flat-lying pages and retains all of the su- 
perior writing, ruling and erasing surface which has characterized 
L. L. Brown papers since 1849. The hinged surface is absolutely 
uniform with the rest of the sheet. 


Brown’s Flexible Hinge is 134 inches wide and has a binding edge 
of 5gths of an inch. The new hinge is carried in stock in Brown’s 
Linen Ledger, 18 x 23, substances 32 and 36; and in a wide range 
of sizes in Greylock Linen Ledger, substance 28, white and buff, 
and in white only in substances 32 and 36. Each sheet is trimmed 
ready for use without additional squaring up. 

Brown’s Linen Ledger and Greylock Linen Ledger with the new 
Flexible Hinge are sold at prices prevailing on these papers without 
hinge. There is no extra charge for the hinged items regularly car- 
ried in stock. 

Samples will be sent on request. 


L.L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
Established 1849 
Massachusetts 
7389 
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GREYLOCK GREYLOCK Brown’s Brown’s LINEN 
Linen LEDGER Linen LEDGER Fine Cream, blue; wove, 


White, buf, blue pyhith Brown's Flesible | white, buff, blue, pink laid 


ADVANCE 
Linen LEDGER 
White, buff, blue 


Brown’s 
Linen LepcER 
White, buff, blue 


Brown’s LINEN Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 
TYPEWRITER PAPERS Covers 


ApvaANcE Bond’ GreyLock Bonp 
White, buff, blue, pink White 


ON re ree 
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FOLLOWING THE JOB | 


EFORE job tickets or work jackets or whatever 
i lopes an 

- may oe oa hard working enve and. | ee ey 
sheets complete their important part in the pro- Slle tn Gc Sec cone: 
duction of a job they have carried specifications of tagboard weights: 
and instructions to a great number of crafts- | eighty to three hundred 
: ; | and forty pounds. And, 
men. (And in passing through so many hands | F vn dedie. cs ak oo 
they are subjected to hard usage—the careless your order in any finish, 
handling, dirt and grime of every shop. That, perhaps, is the any color, bleached or 
2 : natural. Sample sheets 
outstanding reason why the best printers everywhere prefer | will le site neon. seawee. 
SWEDEROPE TAG for their own jobs of this kind as well as 
for those of their customers. Because the strength of SWEDE- 
ROPE TAG doggedly withstands rough treatment and offers 
tear-resistance that insures longer life. (Of course, too, much 

of the credit for SVEDEROPE TAG’S popularity is due to the 
fact that it is a uniformly manufactured tag-board which estab- ee ge Tag is often 
li h d ss if hi so. under a toca tra < 
ished itself Chirty-one years ago. name. Perhaps such is the 
case in your community. 
To safeguard your best 
interests won’t you please 
make sure that che tag- 


Metroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper flo. express bye es 


DETROIT, MICH. 





“MAKERS OF PAPERS OF STRENGTH” 



































YOU CAN BANK ON IT! 


The ever-increasing use of R. R. B. Padding Glue by printers 
throughout the country is proof positive of its dependable, uni- 
form quality, its superior strength and flexibility. 


Order a Trial Can from One of the Following Dealers 


Baltimore, Md..............G. Hardy Armstrong Ft Worth, Texas......... Southwestern Paper Co. 
Birmingham, Ala City Paper Co. Hagerstown, Md............. Antietam Paper Co. 
Birminghan, Ala Graham Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass..............Stone & Andrew, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn..........McClellan Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass........H. C. Hansen Type Foundry Nashville, Tenn Graham Paper Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y...........American Type Fdrs. Co. New Haven, Conn.......... Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. .. Graham Paper Co. New Orleans, La.............. Graham Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Ogden, Utah Scoville Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas... Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Salt Lake City, Utah...Western Newspaper Union 
SOntlas: MeKaS............% Southwestern Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal........ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Dallas, Texas...... Graham Paper Co. St. Louis, Mo Graham Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo... . Graham Paper Co. Seattle, Wash \merican Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mich ..........Gebhard Bros. Springfield, Mass........... Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
EI Paso, Texas... . Graham Paper Co. Washington, D. C.......R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Toronto, Canada Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 15 Vandewater St., New York 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 
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Butler Divisions 
“ “ “ 
J. W. Butler Paper MOG. cis aianwieaed Chicago 
Grandard Papen Cos. .< 15.0 cis/os/s:0i5 0 Milwaukee 
McClellan Paper Co...........4 Minneapolis 
McCiellan Paper Co..............St. Paul 
McClellan Paper: Cos... «<6: s00000: Duluth 
Mather PApeW COs. ovine wares ao Detroit 
Cent:al Michigan Paper Co...Grand Rapids 
American Paper Mills Corp...... New York 


Mississippi Valley Paper Co.......St. Louis 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co... Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Co............- Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Co......... Fort Worth 
Southwestern Paper Co........... Houston 
Mather Paver Ce icwc 05s os.cescisdece Denver 
iepes PADET NOs oh in ex sda-4ee Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Co....... San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Paper Co............. Fresno 
Mutual Paper Corp................ Seattle 
Butler American Paper Co......... Chicago 
Patten Company, Ltd............ Honolulu 


kg ERIS 


E BESS 


THE SYMBOL 
OF EIGHTY YEARS’ SERVICE 
TO PRINTERS 


“Ridiculous”, said the King 


(Just about the time that the Butler paper or- 
ganization made its start in early Chicago, the 
imaginative brain of Edgar Allen Poe con- 
ceived the following fantastic excerpt from “The 
Thousand and Second Tale of Scheherazade.’’) 


. “But a still more wonderful conjurer fashioned for him- 
self a mighty thing that was neither man nor beast, but 
which had brains of lead intermixed with a black matter 
like pitch, and fingers that it employed with such incredible 
speed and dexterity that it would have had no trouble in 
writing out 20,000 copies of the Koran in an hour; and this 
with so exquisite a precision, that in all the copies there 
should not be found one to vary from another by the breadth 
of the finest hair. The thing was of prodigious strength, so that 
it erected or overthrew the mightiest empires at a breath, 
but its power was exercised equally for evil and for good. 
“ ‘Ridiculous’, said the King.” 


“~ YS G&G SNS 


T IS EASY to recognize in this “mighty 
T thine . .. which had brains of lead” 
a picturesque description of the printing 
press— but the point which is not so easily 
grasped at first thought is the fact that 
Butler Paper was already being supplied 
to printers when Poe, who belongs so dis- 
tinctly to the early history of our country, 
was still living and writing. 


Butler has indeed served printers for a 








QJ 


long time, and Butler Papers receive the 
benefit of this experience. 
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CANFOLD a. || 
VELVETONE 








The entire $200 cash award for the February contest goes to Unz and Company, 24 Beaver 
Street, New York City, advertisers and printers. “‘Cunard and Anchor Cabin Ships,” the 
prize winning booklet, has cover of Cantine’s Canfold and inside pages of Velvetone. Adver- 
tising men and printers are invited to enter our monthly Prize-Honor Contests with samples of 


their work on any Cantine Papers. 





ATCH the “frame of mind” in your sales 

organization. Salesmen need the cooper- 
ation that breeds confidence. Keep their cus- 
tomers sold between calls. Build and hold good- 
will with well planned sales literature made 
effective with modern illustrations, harmonious 
typography, good presswork and Cantine’s 
Coated Papers. 


For sample book or information on monthly contests for 
skill in advertising and printing, communicate with your 
jobber or write direct to The Martin Cantine Company, 
Saugerties, New York, Dept. 154. 


$ 9 COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE Litho C.LS 





e 
AND PRINTING QUALITY NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK WO. 2 ENAMEL BOOK ‘SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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A quality trade 1s not only a profitable one, 
but you have a better hold on it. 






[he profit on a quantity of letterheads printed, or engraved, or litho- 


craphed upon Crane’s Bond is greater than the same letterhead done 






upon an ordinary wood pulp or rag content paper, but the higher profit 






s only a part of the good business policy of urging better paper for 






your customers. A quality trade is not only a profitable one, but you 






have a better hold on it. 





The business you get by competition, by underbidding a price, is 


the most transient business possible; it always goes where price is lowest. 






A business secured on quality is yours as long as you deliver the quality. 






The price question is eliminated. The quality is the basis. Which would you 






rather do? Get orders for letterheads because you do good work, or 






because you bid the lowest price? 






Crane’s Bond is considered a high priced paper. It is not. Compared 





with what business houses now spend for other office equipment, it is 






very cheap. It happens to cost more than other papers, and yet there 






are many forward-looking houses which use Crane’s Bond exclusively 





for their business stationery. 







# 





Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 






CRANE & CO. inc DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tve Caught Em Here Before 


The wise fisherman will go back where he 
knows they can be caught. The wise adver- 
tiser goes back to the printer who has helped 
him “catch his limit” on former occasions. 


Judicious use of illustrations in your cus- 
tomers’ printed advertising will bring them 
back. May we help you work out your sug- 
gestions on art work and engravings? 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


ZOO, MICHIGAN 











Keen Competition Demands Efficient 
Printing Press Blankets 


7g, U.S.PATENY oft 


Press Blankets for Cylinder, 
Rotary, and Platen Presses 


Stahi Blankets are a distinct ad- 

vance in the art of press blanket 

manufacture, and can be used on 

any press carrying hard packing. 

By using Stahi you save make- 

ready, save forms, save bearings, 
and save money. 


Write for samples and price list 
WE ARE ALSO SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


BICUT Router Bits 


Stahi Newspaper Supply Company 


518 Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Oregon 






































For Quick Deliveries 
Do Your Padding With 
TAXLOR 


opine eee 


It Dries in 15 Minutes 


Taylor’s “Quick-Set” Padding Cement is practical for it 
requires no heating, is easy to apply and is always ready 
for instant use regardless of weather conditions. 


The best printers endorse “Quick-Set” forthey have known 
it for 10 years, know it is reliable and that it speeds up 
production. Can be used with or without cheesecloth. 


“Quick-Set” keeps in any climate, and is packed 1,2, 4,6 or 
12 quarts to the case in colors of Buff, Blue, Red or Green. 


PRICES: One Quart, $1.00; One Gallon, $3.80 
F. O. B. Boston 
Parcel Post Prepaid on Orders for Four Quarts or More 


Send your trial order today to Dept. I and 
you will find real satisfaction in padding 


Taylor Gluem Co., Mfrs. 


Established 1910 
173 State Street, Boston, Mass. 














You’ll Be Convinced! 


In our plant at Weehawken, we installed recently 
two presses made by Albert & Co., Frankenthal, 
Germany, for whom we are exclusive represen- 
tatives in this country. This Offset, and Front 
Rapid press were imported to prove that no better 
printing presses than the Albert can be found. 


You are cordially invited to see these presses in 
operation. They are as nearly human as any 
mechanism can be—yes, better, for they never go 
on a tear—as humans sometimes do. 


They work more cleverly and precisely than did 
Ajeeb, the checker player of the old Eden Musee. 
The mechanism under that automaton could not 
be seen. But all parts of an Albert press can be 
got at easily and quickly. 


The strong probability is that we could deliver 
one or more Albert presses so promptly as to be 
running months before home builders would 
guarantee delivery. 


Communicate with us for a demonstration. 


ROBERT REINER, tncorroratep 


PRINTING PRESS DIVISION 


*Phone WISconsin 3231 1328 Broadway, New York 
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PADS-IT 


«44 Use It Cold «-- 


OU must use Pads-it to appre- 
ciate its superior features. A 
flexible padding gum—applied 
cold—always ready for instant use. 
Pads-it will insure a perfect pad- 


ding job EVERY TIME. 





5% Million Letters 
| a Year 








Parke, Davis & Co. demonstrate their 
faith in direct advertising by monthly 
mailings of 4-page letters in the names 
of their druggist customers to a list that 


totals 450,000. ee A” C ° l 
Their customers furnish the names and 5: ommerclia 





pay the postage. Each letter features 
one product recommended by the drug- 
gist, while inside pages advertise other 
Parke, Davis preparations. 


Rubber Tablet Glue 


No. “5-A” Commercial 
Rubber Tablet Glue is a 
hot padding gum which 
dries quickly and retains 
its original flexibility. It 


| Triton Bond in various colors has 
| been chosen as the paper for these 
letters because they “wanted a_ bond 
| paper that had the characteristics of 
worthiness yet procurable at a figure 
that would permit keeping within the 


appropriation.” 


Triton is bulky and sturdy, heauti- 
fully clear in formation, and yet mod- 
erate in cost. 





~ will not become stringy 
or brittle vail requires no cheese cloth 
for reinforcement. May be had in white 


and brilliant red. A superior gum for pad- 
ding jobs. Will prove satisfactory every 
time it is used and adds much to the 
appearance of the completed job. 


Write Us for Prices 
The Commercial Paste Co. 


Makers of 67 Different Adhesives 
Dept. 41 Columbus, Ohio 
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Send for Our Collections of “Success- 
ful Business Letters.” 


THE MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 












TRITON BOND 


7 =~ Che Direct Mail Bond Paper 











¥ Leaders In Ledger Papers 


BYRON WESTON CO. LIN- 
EN RECORD LEDGER: 100% 
all new white rag stock. For muni- 
cipal, county and state records. 
For the accounting of large corpo- 
rations and financial institutions. 


BYRON WESTON CO. HING- 
ED RECORD LEDGER: This is 
the same as Weston Linen Record 
Ledger, with the addition of a 
built-in-the-paper hinge for use 
in loose leaf books. 


B-W CO. WAVERLY LEDGER: 
For general commercial require- 
ments. A splendid writing and 
printing paper at a medium price. 


B-W CO. FLEXO LEDGER: For 
flat-opening, loose-leaf ledgers. 
Made with a hinge in the paper. 


B-W CO. TYPOCOUNT LED.- 
GER: For the particular require- 
ments developed by machine 


bookkeeping. 


BYRON WESTON 
COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 
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Write for ‘Your ee bel ae Phe New 


yNEA BoLTTAN | 


an ae en oS ee A 


Do you recall N dona A Lull it dignity, 
distinctive texture and. ‘pattern, and exceptional! 
selection \of colors; its’ toughness’ and handling \ 
"qualities, with its moderate price that helps you | 
i keep the cost dwn within ; a practical figure? 
rok) AY ; 
\. Tf you acon seen a cone of the new Neapolitan 


ample Book, write us for it. As it comes to your ¥ 
lesk, note, particularly — he rf 


How its NEES A  buggdsts and looks the 
_ equal of many hand made cover stocks. 


’ 
\s \ 


hy How well its colors lend themselves to the ef- 
« aoe practical color schemes you want today. 


Without cracking.: 


\ 


\ 
13 How strong it idwand how smoothly it folds 
\ 


How dendoth wad clear it pbidte how 
‘clear and élean fine lines reproduce, 
even in the gold ink. 


te { nA Mh > The Neapolitan paper merchant near ae will 


v Pn sor srs a —s - be glad | to supply ‘sample sheets and, D2 
Y U/ = prices on request: ~ » : 


eg 


ie ‘PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY 


(MAKERS OF UNCOMMON COVER PAPERS 
Ypsilanti otras AN ‘x 
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PROUTY 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


[LATEST 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 








Motor Attachment 
| (UNEXCELLED) | 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 























Absolutely 
tame SAFE 
aa cS : Quoin 


. a THE LATEST 
3-Disk-Cam Wickersham 


This Quoin will not loosen or slip, as proved by rigid 
tests on Automatic Presses such as the Miehle Vertical, 
Kelly, Miller High-Speed, and Standard; also on 
10,000 per hour Tag Machines with forms face-side- 
down. No risk of serious accidents, excessive repair 
bills, and expensive delays. 


When limit of expansion is reached, and another 
reglet or slug is required, the Wickersham Quoin 
closes automatically. No time lost in unlocking with 
key; no guessing as to security, for bearings are out- 
side of quoin and positive at any expansion. 








3 Sizes, Nos. 0, 1, and 2; width 1, 54, and % in. respec- 
tively; height 5¢ in. or furniture and chase standard. Length 
2 in. Lock at any expansion by one easy turn of key 
Sold by Reputable Dealers Everywhere. 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 33 Years Experience 














174 FORT-HILL SQUARE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The L. A. HANSEN 
TYPE COMPANY 


Announcement to the Trade 








9 L. A. HANSEN, son of H.C. 
“We are é Hansen who was founder of The 
growing— Hi. es Type Foundry 
and a famous type founder and 
help us brass rule maker, has established 
grou” a business at 16-18 Park Street, 
is Rockland, Mass., to make brass 
rule and printers’ supplies. 

Serving twenty-one years with 
the above firm, making brass 
rule, and later as superintendent, 
Mr. Hansen is well qualified to 
produce the high grade of work 
required by printers. 

Brass rule in strips, mitered sets, 
labor-saving fonts, brass circles, 
ovals, etc., all ready for shipment. 
Also steel rule cut-out dies for 
g any odd designs. Write him for 


further requirements. 





The L. A. Hansen Type Company 
Tel. Rockland 1165 16-18 Park St., Rockland, Mass. 






































We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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supplied with 
built-in Steel 
Paper 


Cabinet 







Composing Room 


Cylinder 


Principles of Construction 


That Have Made 


Vandercook Rigid Bed 


Composing Room Presses 


the accepted standard where quality and speed in taking 
proofs are most needed. Rigid immovable bed (the moving 
parts are the lightest parts). Automatic inking. Large ink 
plate and no fountain. Two-inch double acting vibrator 
(vibrates six times to each impression) and two half-inch 
parallel riders. Under feed (cylinder need not be stopped 
to feed sheet). Safety grippers (will not damage form if 
placed beyond printing line). Minimum floor space required 
room for paper cabinet under press). Accessibility and 
simplicity of all parts. Write for full information. 


Vandercook & Sons ‘tinators of the 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
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| Get More to Make More! 


F you have only one or two Roberts 
Numbering Machines you are work- 
ing at a disadvantage. While one or two 
machines may be enough for the small- 
est orders, you need more to take care of 
jobs which you can profitably run several 
“up.” Get more to make more! And 
for the sake of accuracy, serviceability, 
economy, be sure you get 























Any Speed You Wish 


You can start or stop your presses and get any speed you wish 
simply by pushing a button. The motor is under perfect control 
at all times, and the push-button feature enables you to run 
the press at the proper speed for the best result, saving on the 
power bill while you are getting the better grade of work. 


We also manufacture motors for large presses and paper cutters. 
Our line includes Polyphase Slip-Ring Variable Speed Motors 
for larger size Presses and Constant Speed Polyphase Motors 
for ordinary power work required on Paper Cutters and other 
apparatus running at constant speed. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


2621 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





TUT 
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If you haven’t enough Roberts Ma- 
chines now, instead of jobbing out the 
orders requiring numbering, instead of 
paying some one else the profit you 
might make, see your Type Founder 
and get more Roberts Numbering 
Machines at once. 


There are over 400,000 Roberts Ma- 
chines in use today. All of them are 
giving their owners service—service that 
pays a profit. Youcan havea model to 
fill any of your requirements—there is a 
Roberts standard model to meet most of 
them and we are prepared to build a 
machine to meet any special need. See 
your Type Founder or write us today. 
The world’s largest manufacturer of 
numbering machines is at your disposal. 


The Roberts 
Numbering Machine Company 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Linotype Elzevir Number Three 


with /talic and SMALL Caps 








6 Point 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT TH 
AT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEM 
and that can be made on type. It simplities the practice of am 
bitious composition, and as an actual part and result of that 
simplification gives the Linotype user the material for composi 
tion of a richness attainable heretofore only by inordinately 


costly and laborious handwork. It eliminates unsparingly that 





9 Point 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES 
EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO 
design, meeting every demand that can be made 
on type. It simplifies the practice of ambitious 
composition, and as an actual part and result of 
that simplification gives the Linotype user the 





8 Point 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQU 
IPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, 
meeting every demand that can be made on type. 
It simplifies the practice of ambitious composition, 
and as an actual part and result of that simplifica 
tion gives the Linotype user the material for com 





10 Point 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES 
EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS 
to design, meeting every demand that can be 
made on type. It simplifies the practice of am 
bitious composition, and as an actual part 









11 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNIS 


HES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RE 
sponds to design, meeting every demand 
that can be made on type. It simplifies 


the practice of ambitious composition, an 








12 Point 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
NISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES 
and responds to design, meeting every 
demand that can be made on type. It 
simplifies the practice of ambitious c 


FUR 





14 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FurnisHEs EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUI 
des and responds to design, meeting every demand that can be made on 
type. It simplifies the practice of ambitious composition, and as an ac 
tual part and result of that simplification gives the Linotype user the 





18 Point 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equipment that bot 
h guides and responds to design, meeting every deman 
d that can be made on type. It simplifies the practice of a 





24 Point 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equip 
ment that both guides and responds to des 


1gn, meeting every demand that can be ma 





Both Old Style and Modernized Figures 
made for all sizes; either style 
may be ordered with a font 


1234567890 1234567890 





swash Characters 
Included with all fonts from 6 to 24 point 


ABDMNI 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








BorvER: 6 Point Matrix Slide No. 516 and 2 Point Matrix Slide No. 401. 





CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


NEW ORLEANS 






























































Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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This Is a Photograph of One Section of Our 
Middletown Warehouse 


T shows three hundred thousand dollars worth of Enamel Book in storage. We 
have Duplicates of this Warehouse in Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, and Los 
Angeles. We distribute each month from the Five Largest Coating Mills in the 
country, approximately from twenty-five to thirty carloads of ENAMEL Book SECONDs. 


Our re-assorted seconds come from the finest leading brands of Enamel Book 
Papers. Every brand we sell in Seconds is a “Tiffany” of the Paper Trade. 


Obviously, we can’t sell these nationally known papers under their own Trade 
Names, but we sell them under our own trading names. 


“POLARIS” (The North Star) is the widest known and emphasizes the “cold 
glittering star” fact that it is the Greatest of all Values in Enamel Book Papers. 


We have hundreds of specimens of the finest examples of The Printers’ Art in 
our files that were printed on our SECONDs. 


A Postal or a Wire to our nearest Branch will instantly give you all data you 
need for quantity, size, grade and price. Try us on your next catalogue. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company 
stablished 18 
National ee a Mill Jobs 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Branch Warehouses: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO LOS ANGELES, CAL. DETROIT, MICH. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Phone, Main 3372 Phone, Broadway 2194 Phone, Cadillac 0600 Phone, Olive 9197 
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"The Riding of Forms’ 


The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 


“The riding of forms is usually due to 
warped or battered furniture” 
The quotation is from a modern text book on 


a and obviously refers to wood and 
ead furniture. 


M. & W. Furniture will not warp nor batter 
and it never loses its shape. 


Insist on having accurate M. & W. Iron Fur- 
niture and Job Locks. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





Mechanical 
Refinements 


B. B. B. Proof Presses are the 
only printing machines made 
in which the beds are recipro- 
cated on balls. The bed is the 
heaviest moving 

part of a printing 

press and therefore 

ball bearingsshould 

be applied to it 

rather than to light- 

er parts that require 

little power. This is 

one of our exclusive 

features and is se- 

cured to us by U.S. 

Letters Patent. 


Get the Latest Improved — BUY THE BEST 


Our Line Includes the Following 


Standard “B. B. B.’”? No. O—Bed 14x20 Inches 
Standard “B. B. B.”? No. 1—Bed 14x26 Inches 
Standard “B. B. B.’’ No. 2—Bed 17x26 Inches 


Write for full particulars. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Standard No. 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 
Bed 14 in. x 20 in. 














It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 
UR TICCO Non-Offset 


Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 


Send for sample. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


Main Office: 
26-30 Front Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Service Office: 
13 So. 3rd Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















ESTABLISHED 


4 7 


Artists 
En grave rs 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 
Lead Mold Process 


$12 -522 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


awry, 
* 
Va NI 


| 
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Always Remember sta 
McLaurin-Jones 


GUMMED PAPERS 


Are Guaranteed Flat 
and Non-Caking 


THEY ARE ALWAYS PACKED—Chipboard, top and bottom; Water- 
proof wrappers; Ream packages, 500 count; Half-ream packages. 








150 Distributors in All the Large Cities are ready to serve you 


Send for Sample Book or Sample Sheets 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 











Mills: BROOKFIELD, MASS. Branch Offices: 
Brookfield, Massachusetts 150 Nassau Street, New York 
Ware, Massachusetts 1858-9 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
pa m 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 

can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
ee the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
S “— Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 


= 7° ere : . , ele. 
Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark a Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, e 


HERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS Co., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





“BRONZE E-Z” 


A Real Cut-Cost Hand Bronzing Pad Thermometers for Type Metal 
spies * sense No Dust Made and Repaired 


Bronzes and Cleans in One Operation 


Sent Postpaid for $5.00. Check with Order PHILADELPHIA THERMOMETER Co. 
BERNARD McGINTY ESTATE DOYLESTOWN, PA. 9th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















~ wee The ; 
The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater | 3 meanness £Productimeter 
igures and Productimeters don’t 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer si ie lie. Get our new Catalog No.46 and 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound Doyle’s Fast Drier ni ask about our free thirty day offer. 


DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 


The j. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. \ y S * (3119) 653 Buffum Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 








BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR 


NO PLANT TOO LARGE Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 


best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Intertype instruc- 
NO SHOP TOO SMALL tion. Practical course, six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; 


IM DA, will increase any printer’s profits on job work. coment —. —— = $10. sled a a“ — be 
o Give us the chance to prove it. Write today. ennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


LISENBY MFG. CO., 1034 Transportation Bldg., Dept. A, Chicago, III. ««e LIKE MILO BENNETT « « « 


EMBOSSING IS EASY There is only one ENGRAVING 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
Simple, economical, durable. EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


Sheets, 534 x9 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Everything for the Engraving Department 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


























FINE ENGRAVED 


Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 


Roll Feed Presses ° Round Hole Cutters eS 4 Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 
AY Y you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO), fac. ” ~? the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery a KING CARD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
461 Eighth Avenue Bourse Building Rand McNally Bldg. Samples. S.E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The Blanchard Press METALS "Soa 


nei ror most up-to-date line of 


Linotype, Intertype, ° 
Sientianc dia, Pencil and Pen 
Special Mixtures Carbons 
QUALITY for any Carbon Copy work. 


i rer 
Slitter, ee — Score First, Last and All the Time Also all Supplies for Printing 
tachments Form Letters 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 
nme “—— —~ _ 230 N. Clinton St. World Building MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Or Any Authorized Chicago New York PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


DEALER IN “PRINTERS” SUPPLIES MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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The mark of a satisfactory sale 


HEN your customer asks 

you for strong envelopes 
show him the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope. Let him finger the 
tough paper and test it for snap 
end strength. 

Let him examine the clasp, and 
note how cleanly it bends up to pass 
through the flap. 

Let him inspect the flap and see 
how carefully it is reinforced where 
the tongue comes through. 

Let him close down the flap—and 
spread the double tongue. He will 
find that the Improved Columbian 
Clasp does not give way in any kind 
of service. 


The clasp that holds 
He'll find, too, that, because it is 
firmly anchored by four prongs that 
pass through the double thickness at 
the seam, the Improved Columbian 
Clasp does not “pull out”’ easily. 

These advantages are so plain 
that they cannot be overlooked. 

They make the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelope easy to sell— 
and satisfactory to use. The person 
who buys this envelope once is 
pretty sure to buy it again. 

The man who wants to mail im- 
portant papers, or light articles, so 
that they will arrive in good shape, 
is quickly impressed with the 





This is the envelope now being used by up-to-the- 
minute business houses, stores, factories and mail 
order concerns to deliver catalogs, papers and small 
articles of merchandise safely. The envelope pic- 
tured is the sturdy Improved Columbian Clasp. It 
s made of high grade paper, exceedingly tough 
and strong. 
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THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 93 
PAT. JAN. 7. ‘19 os | 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO.. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














THE NAME AND THE NUMBER 


This name, printed unobtrusively, but 
plainly, on the back of the lower seam, tells 
at once that the envelope is of remarkably 
tough paper and good workmanship. Each 


of the thirty-one sizes of Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes bears a different number, so that 
when your customer comes to buy again, 
he may easily tell you the exact sizes heneeds. 





strength and security of the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelope. 

The thirty-one sizes are used to 
mail almost everything from small 
articles of hardware—sharp-edged 


of time is in itself a big considera- 
tion. The envelope is more accept- 
able to the customer than a bundle. 
It is neater and protects its contents 
better. 





and weighty—to sheafs of impor- 
tant papers—and catalogs as large 
as 9x12 inches page size. 


For your customer 
who sends out catalogs 


The man who has invested several 
hundred dollars in preparing and 
printing a catalog, wants to be 
sure it will go through the mail 
safely and arrive in good shape. 
He knows that if it is lost, or gets 
battered and broken on the way, 
it will make no money for him. 
Suggest this thought to your 
customers who send out catalogs. 
They will probably thank you 
and recognize the good sense of 
spending a fraction of a cent more 
for an envelope that will better 
safeguard their investment. 





IMPROVED COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are made on marvelous machines. Exact- 
ing inspection maintains their high stand- 
ard of quality. Their manufacturers, 
the United States Envelope Co., are the 
world’s largest producers of envelopes. 

Eleven divisions, located at strategic 
points, cover the country. These divi- 
sions are: 


Location 
Worcester, Mass. 
ogan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn., White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn., Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, IIl., National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass., P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass., W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Monarch Envelope Co. 
Endorsed by users everywhere as the 
best merchandise envelope 


Division 








To save time and money 
in retail stores 


In many retail stores, small articles, 
instead of being tied up in bundles, 
are handed the customer in Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 

There is no waste to an envelope. 
It is a self-contained unit. The man 
behind the counter uses just enough 
and no more. 

There is the saving of time. It 
takes longer to wrap up a bundle 
than it does to slip the article into an 
envelope. In stores where retail clerk 
hire is an important item, this saving 


Large envelope users know 
about the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope. More and more 
your customers are coming to 
know its advantages. 

Don’t let these customers go 
elsewhere to buy. Stock Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes now. 

Send your order to your regular 
paper merchant. If he hasn’t yet 
stocked them, write the United 
States Envelope Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., and you will be put in 
touch with a near-by distributor. 
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Necessary Information 
for Selecting Types 


and Planning Printing 
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PRINTING TYPE | 
SPECIMENS 
WITH PRINTING GUIDE 
HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
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This volume contains in handy, 
compact form a fund of informa- 
tion for printers, advertisers and 
students of printing. It shows 
types, borders and ornaments 
most frequently used and has 
suggestions for composition and 
color separation which are in- 
valuable to the layout man and 
to the practical printer. 



















Price prepaid $4.50 per copy. 
Circular describing contents 
will be supplied upon request. 



















The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 




















YOUR MARKET 





THE INLAND PRINTER contains an 
advertising section, part of which is 
an exchange for those wishing to buy 
or sell printing and newspaper plants, 
equipment, etc. 


Another part of this section which 
both employers and employees watch 
closely, lists positions available and 
positions wanted. 


When you are in the market for a posi- 
tion, an employee, machinery to buy or 
sell, do not forget this service. The cost 
of such advertising is very reasonable. 


Classified cAdvertising Section 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 































A Concise Manual of 


= Platen Presswork= 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan;: Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for acopy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 


































Linotype and Intertype 
Speed Book 


By H. J. PICKERT 


The ambitious operator who is trying to 
increase his speed will find the lessons and 
charts in this book of great assistance. 


Price, $7.00 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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New Prices 


Mower SABLPC 
$14”° 


MODEL 31 
6 Wheels 


There has been no change 
made in the machines. 
They are the same Amert- 
ican Standard Model 30 
and 31 machines that are 
used all over the world. 






Sold by 
Type Founders 
Everywhere 





25% Reduction in Price 


Of the Standard AMERICAN TYPE-HIGH NUMBERING MACHINES 


NO 54321 


Impression of Figures 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


General Offices and Factory 
220-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch Office: 123 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 















This sizeable reduc- 
tion in price is based 
on larger volume of 
sales, increased pro- 
duction and lower 
costs. 


Mr. Printer: 


This is your opportunity 
to replace your old ma- 
P chines and add to your 
numbering equipment at 
a minimum cost. 



























Send your order 
in today and avoid 
delay in delivery 






















Specify AMERICAN when ordering 








— 























i 632 Sherman Street 


EIGHT YEARS 2 
SUCCESS 


(7: April 2, 1917, the first sections of what is now 
known as THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 
were issued for the use of a few printers of Salt Lake 
City. At the present time over ten thousand printers 
in all parts of the world are leasing THE FRANK- 
LIN PRINTING CATALOG and securing the monthly 
revision service. 


Each successive year has witnessed wonderful im- 
provements and changes, and additions have been 
made to keep the Catalog in advance of the times. 


Its influence in the printing trade in all parts of 
the world is acknowledged, and in some instances it 
has revolutionized the entire industry. 


“We could not possibly keep house without 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG. In the 
past few months we have made estimates in our 
regular way and compared them with your list 
and find that in almost every case the Franklin is 
correct.” —Herald Printing Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


WRITE FOR TERMS OF LEASE AND FULL INFORMATION 


The Inland Printer 


Chicago, Illinois 
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\“Fastener” 
Envelopes 






ESTERN STATES SERVICE in “Fastener” 

envelopes is exceptionally broad. Two whole 
pages of our Price List No. 27 are devoted to clasp 
envelopes and string-fastener envelopes in suitable 
stocks and special service in attaching fasteners to all 
sizes and kinds of our regular stock envelopes. 


That’s only one of the countless helps offered by this 
marvel-book of envelope economies. 


Get your free copy and learn all about the Service 
that carries twenty million envelopes in stock 


—over 600 kinds—teady for instant shipment. 
South Water 


ial from Clinton 
Tes “ferrySts 


Envelope Co. Wisconsin 







Wisconsin 
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Opens Door to Knowledge 
of Basic Principles 


Nee advertising compositor who stands out above his contemporaries 
is the one having the most thorough understanding of the basic 
principles of effective advertising display, one who knows the philosophy 
of good advertising typography. Practical experience, intelligent direc- 
tion and the study of the science of typography as it relates to advertising 
are the avenues that lead to the mastery of this branch of the craft. 


“The Typography of Advertisements” 


By F. J. TREZISE 


is a useful and instructive book for the advertising man as well as for 
the compositor. It enunciates correct principles which have universal 
application. Book contains 65 illustrations in two colors; 236 pages. 


om THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


$2.35 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Postpaid 

























(THE MECHANISM 
OF THE LINOTYPE 


A Book for Operators 
and Machinists 


By Joun S. THomPpson 
Author of “History of Composing Machines,” “Correct Keyboard Fingering” and other works 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype” 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, “The Machinist 
and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text-book, has become 

the standard reference work on the subject of the linotype machine. For a CONTENTS 
thorough understanding of slug-casting machines this book has no equal. Ferrand and Magazine: The Shesem. 
The present (seventh) edition embodies the late improvements in the lino- Pigs, Friction, Clutch; The Cams; 


First Elevator; Second ElevatorTrans- 


' ; fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
type, and for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and _ fst; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 


ini i i P Stop; Two-letter Attach 4 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly tested and Pump Stop; Tworletter Attachments; 


—it is 1 i G ; Howto Make Ch 3Th 
found good. Order your copy today—it is insurance against costly delays poner ne ae 


and accidents. Over 10,000 1n use. Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 

Seven; Models Eight, ea 0 and 

- » 4 3/ a7 : i M ‘adeno ° Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 

280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket size, 434x'7; substantially bound in flexible binding; roca seeding nada” 
price, $2.50; postage 10 cents extra teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 

Plans for Installing; Measurement of 

Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 

E INLAND PRINTER COMPANY == eens 
TH Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
=, ae for Defective Matrices; Things You 

632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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Commercial 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Why not have our sample book and get some of 
the profitable business that is to be had on this 


class of merchandise. 


We furnish cards with 


design and greeting only, or imprinted with your 


customer’s name. Price of sample 


book $3.00. 


Order NOW and get the early business. 


STEPHEN GREENE COMPANY 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 





A new roller with regular'stee! 
pegs effect of nat eel 
rule would cut 


The same roller raised to exact 
type height with Morgan Trucks, 
Insures — printing without cul 
ting of rollers, 


the peg bbons. 





f 
USER REFERENCES ON REQUEST. 
| LENGTHENS LIFE ©! ROLLER. 








Noiseless and efficient. 
improvement on any type 
of roller. Easily adjusted. 


for JOB PRESSES 


An 


They Save 50% 


of Your Ink 


8x12C. & P., $ 


Set of 6 


10x15C.@P., 


Set of 6 


12x18C.QP., 


Set of 8 
1410x22C.@P., 11.00 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 


100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ee at your dealers: 
Set of 


7.70 
7.70 
8.80 

















FOR SALE 


600 Fonts Wood Type 


at a Reduction of 25%, off List Price 


Gothics from 4 to 30 line in all widths. 
figures, some with lower cases. 


Made up in 4-A fonts and 
This is the Best Stock of Wood 


Type ever manufactured. Money-back guarantee if not satisfactory. 


Write for sample sheets at once. 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
FRANK GERHARDT, Prop. 
1800 East New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Why Use Dinse- Page 
ELECTROTYPES -« 


2 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 


had. 


BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 


electrotypes. 


BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 
For SUPERIOR Electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Tel, 


Harrison 7185 


(Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
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Lead him to 
safety 


When a banker or business 
man uses checks on plain paper, 
you can show him his danger. 

You can also show him the 
way to safety through National 
Safety Paper, which protects 
every part of a check against 
alteration—and in that way get 
his business. 























Write for samples. 
George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 








mi 


RENEE) 
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* HUBER” 





means 
“GOOD 


INKS” 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


130 West 42nd St., New York 


Branch offices and foreign agencies in the principal 
cities in the United States and foreign countries. 
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New Book 


on Typography 
for Printers, Layout Men and Advertisers 


The cream of J. L. Frazier’s constructive and scientific articles 
on type-composition, logically arranged and profusely illustrated, 
the whole forming a clear, concise, authentic and complete 
course in Typography. 

To be successful, type-display must first 

ATTRACT and then INTERPRET—this 

book tells you how to make it do both. 
As an example of fine printing in itself —to say nothing of the 
many beautiful specimens by leading typographers and design- 
ers which it contains—this book is more than worth the price. 
The eighty-odd big (9 x 12 inch) pages of helpful and instructive 
text are thrown in for good measure. 


First Edition limited to Eleven Hundred Copies 


iliac DO NOT DELAY—order your copy today. The price is 
only $5, postage 25 cents extra. Send order with remittance to 


More than 200 Specimens of Fine 


Printing—many in colors. Also, Book Dept., THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
numerous examples of Typography. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


<this $125 boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 




















It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 








@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “why” it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 
price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? jaeeeeeeenneeeceesnneeennes 
t 


Book Department 
Know “WHY” and you’ll know ““HOW”’ 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 


Here’s my $1.25; send “Design & Color in Printing’’ to 


Name 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


f 

t 

i 

Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 
£ 

s 

| 

° | 

632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


Street 








t City State 
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The circles on this map represent 

cities in which Distributors of 

Dennison’s Gummed Papers are 
located. 











Distributed Nationally by Progressive 
Wholesale Paper Merchants 


vo easy reach of printers, every- 

where, there are distributors of 
Dennison’s gummed papers. Inany part 
of the country you may feel assured 
of prompt and competent attention to 
your gummed paper requirements. 


Printers already recognize the supe- 
riorities of the Dennison gummed 


7 


Advantages of the Dennison 
Gummed Paper Line 


1. Unexcelled Gummings 
Non-Blocking Fish 
Dextrine Special 


2. Paper Lies Flat 
3. Wide Range of Color 


4. Perfect Printing and 
Writing Surface 


5. Uniform Quality 








6. Waterproof Packing 
= 





papers: their ease in handling, their 
strong gumming, their ideal printing 
surface, and the fact that they can be 
printed on the gummed as well as on 
the ungummed side. 


The national distribution of Den- 
nison’s gummed papers, making them 
conveniently available, is an added fac- 
tor in their popularity. 


Send for a complete sample book, or any information 
regarding the use or handling of gummed paper. 


DENNISON MFG. CO., 
Dept. 26E. Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of “Dennison’s 
Gummed Paper Sample Book.” 


Name . 


Address 
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BOOKBINDING 


Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


CWO OD PRD WFO PMI WHF OD CPW OWN FD PMD CDW WHF OPMWI CWT OM FO 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute detai's of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 

This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bookbinding and printing art. 


ee ete ete oe 
“iia coal, cama) caeilaas) ee 


*, Foreword 

" To Printers 

*, Binding Definitions 
* Paper Operations 


? Sheet Work 
3 Forwarding *, 
Decoration of Book Edges 


;" Loose Leaf Binders 


*, Finishing 


Chapter Titles ¢ 


Ss 
; 
: 
; 
; 


Manifold Work 


Forwarding Preliminaries 


Punching 


Hand Tooling 


*, Stamping and Embossing ; 
“ Edge Gilding . 
.. Marbling 

* Care of Books 


Some Inconsistencies in 
Bookbinding 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


: 
; 








IMPOSITION 


A Handbook for Printers 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while illustrations, its 
principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the fundamental principles underlying 


imposition. 


explanations of regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. 


explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 


Twenty-page Forms 


The work gets down to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 


Its comprehen- 


Among the subjects discussed and 


Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders 


Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen-page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOW UxicwinPrice Y4 REDUCTION 
PERFECTED MODEL 5 


& eo 
Falsing six wnei Numbering 
e 
Any test or comparison M a ch | n e 
wear on rollers. Smaller 








Lower plunger, lessens 





with other makes will Regular Price, $15.00, at Present size, takes up less room in 
definitely show their Guar- Sf 1-25 Act chase. Size 5x9 picas. Best 
infinite advantages. anteed Now material and craftmanship. 
Accurate Durable Long Lasting 


(FACSIMILE) 
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ZALSING PRODUCTS CO. [Rtiitcrine bevices | 153 West End Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Miller & Richard, Type Founders, Machinery and Supplies, Toronto and Winniveg 

















“TIP-TOP” 


The Latest and Most 
improved Job Press 


SIZES 
914 x13, 1044x 15, 1412x18 


Perfect impression, powerful 
uild, runs noiseless. Speed 
1,600-2,1C0 an hour. Throw- 
off of inking rollers while 
Priceall machine isrunning. Fine for 
complete halftones. Prices as low as 

$270.00 any ordinary job press. 
up Guaranteed prompt supply 
of parts—prompt delivery— 

easy terms. 


HOFFMANN 
Type & Engraving Co. 
114 E. 13th St., N.Y. City 


Complete Plants for Printers and Book Binders. 








WIGGINS 
pecieet CARDS 


Every time you sell Wiggins Patent Scored 

Cards in Wearwell Lever Binder Cases you 

automatically insure reorders. How?— 

Wiggins Cards are the only cards that fit the 

Wearwell Case. 

Wiggins Cards in Wearwell Cases are always fresh and 
ee; . 


le printed in your plant. Write for 
ay. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


1101 So. Wabash Ave. 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 























American Steel Chase Co. 
Manufacturers of 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | irom any dealer 


Form Trucks, Brass Rule 
“‘Amscol” Cleaning Fluid a ag " 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 








Ever partially lock forms and then have to unlock the 
quoins and insert reglet to make up for spring? Takes 
time — it’s annoying, too. 


THE 18-POINT SPREAD OF THE 
New Hancock Quoins 


The Narrow Quoins with the Wide Spread, takes care of that. 
No time lost — no annoyance — no reglet. Standardize with 
Hancock Quoins and eliminate this nuisance. Order today 
through your dealer, or direct if he does not have them in stock. 


H. H. HANCOCK - Swampscott, Massachusetts 





Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed —Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
































ry ° 
The New Wing Aluminum 
Ms Weighs only 
Mailer “ss 
and, in addition, is so con- 
structed as to reduce strain of 


operation to the minimum, 
insuring increased output. 


The frame and all castings for 
holding bearings and gears 
are cast in one piece of solid 
aluminum, insuring maxi- 
mum strength and service. 


Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request lo 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 


Successors to 


‘Frederick Dunham 


Printin 


PRINTING Dye y Ink 
OFFSET & 
LITHO INKS apy ERE 


638 SOUTH _—— phe 


F/ ~ like a flash, 
thanksto 
PHENOID 


PH MARK 


INSTANTANED US TYPE CLEANER 








Chicago, 0 





VICTORIA PRESSES 


SIZE 16x22 —FOUR ROLLERS 


Finest ink distribution, most powerful machine for 
very high-grade work. 


FRANK NOSSEL =: 38 Park Row, New York 


SPECIAL PRINTING MACHINERY 











“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 
is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction of every 
pt of the human form i is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches and 54 
ll-page drawings. “‘THE HUMAN FIGURE? is indispensable to the commercial 
artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of pictures than his un- 
trained eye can afford. Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c. extra, 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
642 Sherman Street, Chicago 





Overlay Knives 
ANSWERS Tested for Quality 
TO 57 of Temper 
QUESTIONS | ie cnctinng the operator to divide a 


thin sheet of paper very delicately. 
The blade runs the entire length of 


STANLEY PROCE&.e _—- and bs no seem temper 
oa TYPE METAL ce throughout. As kni —— 


containing valuable information to PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


A booklet prepared by the makers of 


machine operators, machinists and 


stereotypers. Write for a copy. The Inland Printer Co. 
United American Metals Corp’n 632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 





can be cut away as require 





THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















196 Diamond Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
‘April i, 1925. 


State of Illinois eS 
County of Cook §* 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse ‘side of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 


Publisher — The Inland Printer Co 632 ., Chicago, Ill. 
Editor — Harry Hillman Evanston, III. 
Managing Editor —- Harry Hillman Evanston, IIl. 
Business Manager — James Hibben Evanston, Ill. 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also, 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

JAMES HIBBEN, 


Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this ~~ i? of March, 1925. 
F. KASE, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires Feb. 26, 1927.) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
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This chart is a reduced size. 


A i. LI EB D Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 

Pocket Si "x 6"—6 ' 
TRADES sao _ fa x Cloth hc ial 
Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 


Send for this Catalogue today 10 Linotype Charts and 
IT IS FREE 10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. race -. $1.50 Ponoai 
632 SHERMAN STREET sae: 
CHICAGO The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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cA Recognized Testing Laboratory 


N INDUSTRY, a testing laboratory 
such as the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards determines the worth of a tool 

or materials. 


In the business paper field, the recognized 
testing laboratory is the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. The qualifications are 
exacting and severe. An A. B. C. audit 
is only one of the requirements for mem- 
bership in this Association. 


Of as much, if not more, importance, are 
high editorial principles, fair competition, 
clean advertising, the maintenance of fair 
rates, honest methods for obtaining cir- 
culation and a general publishing policy 
which seeks, first of all, the highest de- 
gree of service to the field. All of this and 
more is covered in the A. B. P. Standards 
of Practice. And to remain in the associ- 
ation these standards must be ever main- 
tained by a publication. 


In industrial advertising, as in industry 
itself, good tools, or equipment, are essen- 
tial. An advertiser’s power of expression 
is limited by his means of expression. 


A. B. P. papers are “tested” tools for you 
—they will carry your message directly 
to the buyer, a message strengthened by 
the influence of the medium. 


The A. B. P. provides a standardized 
basis for the intelligent selection of busi- 
ness papers that are necessary to trade 
and industry, and indispensable to ad- 
vertisers. 


No longer need an advertiser or his agent, 
guess which business papers should have 
the preference. A. B. P. papers may be 
chosen with the same confidence that 
you buy standard, trade-marked mer- 
chandise. Chosen not alone because they 
deserve it, but because it pays. 


A:B:-P 


“Member of the cAssociated Busi- 
ness “Papers, Inc.”, means proven 
circulations, PLUS the highest stand- 
ards in all other departments. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 


Over 120 Papers ‘Reaching 54 Fields of Trade and Industry 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Incorporated 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS AN A. B. P. AND A. B. C. MEMBER 
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To be Universally Successful, a Machine Must Meet the Requirements of the Trade in: 


Profitable speed of production. 
Reasonable operating cost and long service. 


Adequate range of work handled. 
Satisfactory quality of output. 


Some machines may feature one or two of the above requirements. Smyth incorporates all four. 


E-C-FULLER CO. 


NEW YORK 
28 READE ST. 


CHICAGO 
343 S°2 DEARBORN ST. 
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PROVED ) BY SERVICE 
“Models 25 and 26 





ENDORSED 
by the operate r, machin- 
ist and owner. Here are 
a few quotations from 
letters in our files com- 
menting on. thé Models 
25 and 26: 


“For thirty-two years I have been 
handling various models of Lino- 
type machines, and have no 

i in stating that these 
machines are by far the most 
satisfactory and generally useful 
machines Ihave ever had the 
pleasure to use.” 

“I know of no better testimonial 
to the satisfaction they have given 
than the additional order for 
meg foe of them now in proc- 
ess ” 


“Mixed distribution feature 
great advantage.” 


“Have been operating Model 25 
change 





Continuous Distribution 
to all magazines at the same time 


Main Magazines 


Split or Full Le 
iechngeic 


asy Magazine Shift 
Magazines are counterbalanced 
so that alight touch swings 
either into operative position 


Power-Driven 


tae 
~ sag main J 


magazines 


FACES FROM ALL MAGAZINES 
Mixed in the Same Line 


The Model 25 is the same as the Model 26 (shown above) 
except that it does not have the auxiliary magazines. 

Ask the nearest Linotype Agency for further information on 
the Models 25 and 26 and for literature showing their applica- 
tion to the rapid setting of Newspaper Headings, Display Adver- 
tising, Publication Work, Job Work, Intricate Composition of 


all Kinds. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


820.28.5-A 





